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INTRODUCTION 

This play is not Shakespeare's, and has no war- 
rant for appearance in The Bankside Edition of his 
works, according to many modern commentators. 
Says Furnivall, " The Play declares, as plainly as 
Play can speak, ' I am not Shakespeare's, my repul- 
sive subject, my blood and horrors, are not, and 
never were, his.' " ^ Says F. G. Fleay, "The intro- 
duction of rape, as a subject for the Stage, would be 
sufficient to disprove his authorship." ^ These two 
statements appear, however, to raise the following 
questions. 1st. How plainly can a Play speak .' and 
2d. Was there any reason why, in London, circa 
1600, William Shakespeare, or any other playwright, 
should not have introduced "rape" as a subject for 
the stage ? Upon the answers to these two ques- 
tions would appear to depend, therefore, the title 
of this play to appear in The Bankside Shakespeare ; 
and these we now propose to consider. 

In investigating the external career of the Tihis 
Andronicus, the student finds at hand an amount of 
recorded data exceptionally large in the case of a 
Shakespearean play. Langbaine says that a work 
of the name "was first printed, in quarto, in Lon- 
don, in 1594, and acted by the Earls of Derby, 
Essex, and Pembroke, their servants." In Jonson's 
Bartholomew Fair (produced October 31, 1614) a 
character says : — 

Hee that will sweare Jeronimo or Andronicus are the best 
playes yet shall pass unexcepted at heere as a man whose 

1 Introduction to- the Leopold Shakespeare, p. xxii. 

^ Chronicle History of the Life and Work of Shakespeare, p. 280. 

I 



2 Introduction 

judgement shewes it is constant and hath stood still these five 
and twentie or thirty yeeres, 

which would point to a play of a name similar to the 
present in existence as of 1584-1590. Again, a play 
" titus and ondronicus " is mentioned in Henslowe's 
Diary as having been acted for the first time, by 
" the Earle of Sussex his men," on the 23d January, 
1593. "A book intituled, A Noble Roman-Historye 
of Tytus Andronicus," was again entered in the 
Stationers' Register, to John Danter, on the 6th of 
February, 1593. An earlier entry in the Henslowe 
Diary, mentioning the play of " tittus and Vespasia," 
"ne " (or new), April 11, 1591. Again, the Station- 
ers' Register of April 19, 1602, is: — 

Tho. Pavier. — Entred for his copies by assignm' from 
Thomas Millington these bookes folowing ; salvo jure cuius- 
cumque — viz., A booke called Thomas of Reading, vjd. The 
first and second pts of Henry the VI'. ij bookes. xij^. A 
booke called Titus and Andronic'. vjd. 

The title-page to the Second Quarto, which, two 
years later, followed the one here fac - similied, 
reads : — 

The I mostlamen- | table Tragedie | of Titus Andronicus. \ 
As it hath sundry \ times beene plaide by the Kings \ Majes- 
ties Seruants. | London, | Printed for Eedward White, and 
are to be solde | at his shoppe, nere the little North dore of | 
Pauls, at the signe of the | Gun. 161 1. 

— being a reprint with fewer variations than printers 
usually made in these replications. Again, in 1630 
we find on the Stationers' Register an entry assign- 
ing to Ric. Cotes from Mr. Bird, " all his estate right 
title and interest in the copies hereafter menconed," 
among which "copies" is "Titus and Andronicus." 
On 4th August, 1626, Thomas Pavier had assigned 
his right in Titus Andronicus to Edw. Brewster and 
Rob. Birde, so that apparently the same book is 
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spoken of here as in the entry under the date 19th 
April, 1602. 

Simultaneously with the play, Danter also entered 
" By warrant from Mr. Woodcock the ballad there- 
of," publishing under this entry a sort of rhymed 
syllabus or abstract of this same story of Titus An- 
dronicus. (A monotonous performance, which can 
be found under title of " Titus Andronicus's Com- 
plaint" in Percy's Religues.) There is also mention 
of the story — if not of Play or " Ballad " — in Fayn- 
ter's Palace of Pleasure, and in ^ Knack to Know a 
Knave, a comedy printed in 1597. The Henslowe 
entry above mentioned records the acceptance of 
the play marked ne. There is another entry of its 
performance at Newington Butts in June, 1594: 
and in a work. Father Htibburd's Tales (1604), the 
action of an old man with one arm is compared to 
that of " Old Titus Andronicus." 

But, in spite of all this data, there is no play as to 
which more doubts are expressed or more contro- 
versies waged. The theories principally urged in 
respect to it are : (i) that the play was written by 
Marlowe and " touched up " by Shakespeare ; (2) 
that it was written by Greene, Marlowe, and Shake- 
speare ; (3) that Shakespeare had nothing to do with 
it ; and (4) that it was Shakespeare's first work. 
For myself, I accept the latter theory entirely, be- 
cause, in the first place, I think the signs of a first 
effort are everywhere prominent ; in the second 
place, because the first effort of a writer usually 
follows models most prominent and positive in their 
character at the date ; and in the third place, because 
the Elizabethan theatres at that date possessed the 
resources and stage traditions for producing just 
such a play, with just such a "business" as the 
text called for, and were frequented by audiences 
who just then demanded exactly such dramatic work. 
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To illustrate these propositions may possibly call for 
somewhat extended examination of the stage proced- 
ure of the date. 

I. 

THE TITUS ANDRONICUS WAS SHAKESPEARE's FIRST 
ACCEPTED WORK. 

William Shakespeare was in Warwickshire on the 
28th day of November, 1582, having been married 
in that county on or about that date. In 1598 Fran- 
cis Meres mentions this very man as an eminent 
dramatist and poet, of as high repute in England 
as Seneca and Plautus in Rome. The scope of our 
present inquiry lies between these two dates, be- 
tween Shakespeare's eighteenth and thirty-fourth 
years. The "verse tests" (so called) are about as 
valuable in chronolizing Shakespeare as is a prayer 
for divine guidance in selecting a bishop : the divine 
guidance always concurs with the Throne's nomina- 
tion ; and similarly the verse tests invariably cor- 
roborate the records in the case. Where there are 
no records, there are, however, no verse tests. Nei- 
ther are the mere printers'dates of much importance. 
The publication of a successful work inevitably leads 
to the printing of its author's prior efforts, however 
immature or unworthy — an amenity of literary suc- 
cess familiar enough in our day, notably in the case 
of popular novelists, whose untimely deaths do not in 
the least interrupt the flow of novels from their pens 
unless at last the public become suspicious, when the 
supply ceases. Certainly, the possibility of such a 
state of affairs in Shakespeare's case is to be sus- 
pected when we find such plays from his pen as the 
Titus Andronicus and the Midsummer Night's Dream 
appearing in one year, and the Troilus and Cressida 
and the Pericles in another ! 
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As to internal evidence, pure and simple, while 
entitled, no doubt, to far more respect than the mere 
indication of dates, it is still apt to be more or less 
unsafe, unless corroborated, by reason of another 
consideration, viz. : the actors of the Shakespeare 
era were in the habit of interpolating the parts given 
them with allusions to contemporary matters, in the 
way of "guys," localisms, tags, and so on. Allusions 
to the wreck of Sir George Somers in the Tempest, 
to Raleigh's return from Guinea in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, to the coronation of Henry V. of France 
in the Merchant of Venice, or to Essex in Ireland in 
the He7iry V., therefore, even if identified beyond 
peradventure, might still be fortuitous, since the 
Elizabethan actors were not only apt, but encour- 
aged, to " speak and rayle what they list"-ed, in their 
performances on the stage crowded with gallants 
who paid extra to bring their stools there, or elbow- 
ing a pair of stocks wherein an occasional pickpocket 
was secured. The actor who personated Dromio of 
Syracuse, therefore, may have perpetrated a pun on 
France's heir or hair, without throwing the composi- 
tion of the Comedy of Errors five years behind Mr. 
Meres's citation of the play, or without founding a 
school of modern Shakespearean criticism. 

But the Elizabethan actors did more than guy each 
other; they guyed their audiences. I believe that 
a considerable proportion of the speeches found in 
the First Folio, which do not appear in the Quarto, are 
these actors' interpolations and localisms. I believe, 
for example, such was the Porter's speech in Henry 
VII. : " These are the youths that thunder at a play- 
house and fight for bitten apples, that no audience 
but the Tribulation of Tower Hill, or the limbs of 
Limehouse, their dear brothers, are able to endure. 
I have some of 'em in Limbo Patrum, and there 
they are like to dance these three days, besides the 
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running banquet of two beadles that is to come." 
Perhaps the groundlings had been guying the actor, 
who played this very Porter, past endurance when he 
spoke this to them from the front. Those familiar 
with New York theatres during the last few years 
have seen such things done, and when we come to 
look at the Shakespearean audiences we shall see 
a certain probability in the surmise.^ The modern 
spectator who delights in " topical " songs, local allu- 
sions, and " gags " is actually enjoying one of the 
very earliest, instead of one of the very latest, of 
stage customs. In Nash's Pierce Pennilesse (1592) 
we read, " Tarlton at the Theatre made jests of him " 
(some local magistrate), and in Harington's Meta- 
morphoses of Ajax (1596), " Which words were after- 
ward admitted with great applause by the mouth of 
Mayster Tarlton, the excellent Comedian." And 
again, " If thy vaine bee so pleasant and thy witt so 
nimble, that all consists in glicks and girds, pen 
some play for the Theatre." (Pappe with a Hachet, 
1589.) In Machyn's Diary (Camden Society, p. 22) 
there is an entry, "One nycht at the Queens Court 
ther was a play afor Her Grace the wyche the plaers, 
plad suche matter that they whar commanded to 
leyff off." In 1601 complaint was made to the au- 
thorities that the actors at the Curtain Theatre 
directed their speeches at persons in the audience, 
or of the City, and the Lords of the Privy Council 
issued their mandate to certain Justices of the Peace 
of Middlesex, May 10 of that year, reciting that "wee 
do understand that certain players," etc., " do repre- 
sent upon the stage in their Interludes, the person 

^ See The Bankside Shakespeare, Introduction to vol. i., for fur- 
ther examples. That these plays were being constantly amended 
and curtailed for stage purposes, see also the omissions in Hamlet 
when it came to the First Folio — omissions which are exactly 
the ones which the stage makes now in the acting from the reading 
text. 
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of some gent of good desert and quality," etc., requir- 
ing that the Justices " take Bonds of the Chiefest of 
these actors to answere their rashe and indiscreete 
dealing before us." And, referring to this well- 
known custom, we have Hamlet suggesting that Po- 
lonius, if he knew what he was about, would " see 
the players well bestowed," otherwise those abstracts 
and brief chroniclers of their time might utilize him 
for a pantaloon at their next halting-place. 

As for the " topical song " (as we now call it), the 
Theatres found it a very forcible weapon when the 
Puritans began to attack them, and were not spar- 
ing in its use. When Stephen Gosson printed his 
School of Abuse, Tarlton wrote, or procured to be 
written for him, a piece, " Jigge of a Horse Load 
OF FooLES," in which he sang a descriptive song 
" of different kinds of Fools," each verse with the 
refrain : " Of a very numerous familie." We may 
imagine the following as calling more than one en- 
core from a sympathetic audience : — 

This foole he is a Puritane, 
Goose-son we call him right, 
Squeaking, gibbering of everie degree, 
A most notorious piedbalde foole, 
For sure a hippocrite. 
Of a verie numerous familie. 

" Ridicule like this, when sung by a clown as witty 
as Tarlton, to an audience thoroughly in sympathy 
with the sentiment, was very effective." ^ What was 
called a " Jigge " in those days was precisely what 
we call to-day a " Song and Dance." 

It seems to me, on the whole, that an examination 
of the progress in stage technique in these plays is 
the safer chronology ; such an examination, of course, 
to be made with due allowance for carelessness or 

1 See Mr. Fleming's Introduction to vol. vi. The Bankside Shake- 
speare, p. 36. • 
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indifference (as where the playwright in Timon of 
Athens grows tired, and after a matchless action and 
" business " abruptly announces that the titular hero 
is dead, and rings down the curtain on his tomb- 
stone). This constant improvement in stage art we 
shall notice, more than once, farther on in this Intro- 
duction. Proceeding upon this line, it seems to me 
likely that the Titus Andronicus was young Shake- 
speare's first play, and for the following reasons. 

What were the plays which would have most at- 
tracted a boy just about the time to which the dates 
have thrown back the composition of Titus Andron- 
icus f Says Heywood in his Apology for Actors : 
" To see, as I have seen, Hercules, in his own shape, 
hunting the boar, knocking down the bull, taming 
the hart, fighting the hydra, murdering Geryon, 
slaughtering Diomed, wounding the Stymphalides, 
killing the Centaurs, pashing the lion, squeezing 
the dragon, draging Cerberus in chains, . . . these 
were sights to make an Alexander ! " The old play 
;J of Hieronimo (1570-74) wound up with an epilogue, 
spoken appropriately by a ghost who gloated over 
the evening's carnage. 

Horatio murdered in his father's bower, 

Vile Serberine by Pedringano slain, 

False Pedringano hang'd by quaint device, 

Fair Isabella by herself undone, 

Prince Balthazar by Belimperia stabb'd, 

The Duke of Castile and his wicked son 

Both done to death by old Hieronimo, 

By Belimperia fallen as Dido fell. 

And good Hieronimo slain by himself, 

Aye, these were spectacles to please my soul. 

In 1 594 there was presented a play. The Magicall 
Raigne of Selimus, Entporour of the Turkes, princi- 
pally a riot of bloodshed, at the end of the first part 
of which the author assures his audience that " if the 
first part, gentles,, do like you well, the second part 
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shall greater murders tell." And that this was all 
done with a sound and fury that out-Heroded Herod, 
Shakespeare, if nobody else, has told us. These ac- 
tors, who, when they speak, 

'Tis like a chime a 'mending, 

Which from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropped. 

Would seem hyperboles. 

— they tore passion to tatters, these robustious and 
periwig-pated fellows, and the audiences, like those 
who gathered in the Old Bowery Theatre " to see 
Kirby die," wanted all the bloodshed their money 
would pay for. " Wake me up when Kirby dies,'' 
was the sentiment in those days of old New York, 
and it would be easy to fill these pages with proof of 
the same conditions in Tudor London. Therefore 
it seems to me simple enough, and just what was to 
be expected, that the boy who would write a play 
should have followed models which were favorites, 
not only with those of his own age, but with all the 
world beside — should have out-Kirbyed Kirby, and 
cried his quarry on havoc to the extent of thirteen 
murders and six mayhems in five acts — however, 
later on, he should have jeered and lampooned those 
same models and traditions. That Titus Andronicus 
is gorier than the goriest, not only slaughters, but 
catches blood ; bakes the slaughtered unfortunates 
into pies and eats them ; buries, hangs, and burns ; 
surely, this is only the boyish part of it. What, in- 
deed, could be more boyish .'' This is the boyish- 
ness that tears off birds' wings, sticks pins into 
beetles, and pelts cats, without a thought of the 
exquisite suffering inflicted ; of the surgeon (who 
fortunately is not a dramatist, and so does not suffer 
with his patients) or of the hired headsman. Later 
on, this boy was to sound every note and touch every 
key of human sympathy, to suffer with those who 
suffered, to dilate as never poet dilated before or 
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since, on human pain and the quiver of tortured flesh, 
on the pang a mote or wandering speck of dust would 
cause a single eye, or the bubble of covering water 
in a drowning man's ears. 

Have you the heart ? When your head did but ache, 
I knit my hankercher about your brows, 

cries Arthur to Hubert. 

O Lord, methought what pain it was to drown, 

cries Clarence. The growth of this dramatic imagi- 
nation and sympathy — which is all there is, after 
all, of the dramatic genius — was to bring about this 
change in the man. Now, however, the boy commits 
his carnage without compunction, expostulation, or 
commiseration. Not a groan, not a cry, escapes 
from the victims as their blood is supposed to gush. 
And this was the workmanship of Shakespeare .■' 
Surely an interesting study in intellectual develop- 
ment ! There is not in the entire play, except in 
one instance to be mentioned presently, the slightest 
element of humor or of comedy to relieve the gen- 
eral ruin and massacre ; this again would seem to 
imply that this is a boy's first effort. Surely there 
are plenty of autobiographies of celebrated writers, 
wherein they confess with delightful naifv^t6 that 
this was about the run of their own boyish perform- 
ances ! 

Some of our modern editors are squeamish at this 
catalogue of gore. Says Furnivall, " Titus Andron- 
icus I do not consider. . . . The play declares, as 
plainly as play can speak, ' I am not Shakespeare, 
my repulsive subject, my blood and horrors, are not, 
and never were, his.' " (And farther on we shall 
find Mr. Fleay in the same condition of enervation 
and moral shock.) But the lackadaisical commen- 
tator, who passes to windward of Titus Andronicus 
on account of the smell of clotted gore, loses one of 
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the richest of Shakespearean preserves, one packed 
with history, stage lore, and contemporary incident 
— as I shall, in some imperfect sort, proceed to 
demonstrate. For my own part, I not only "con- 
sider" Titus Andronicus, but feel myself tempted 
to gloat over every throat-cutting and every item 
of carnage in that juvenile performance. I say to 
myself, here is the boy who will some day make 
all this into the very summit of supreme tragedy ; 
here are the firstlings of Shakespeare. Later, all 
this Nemesis of sufferings will write, not in action, 
but in pathos and in terror; and the agony of 
Lear, of Othello, will supplant this brutal action by 
expression that shall oppress the hearts of all man- 
kind — rather than, in actual physical fact, fill the cas- 
ual eyes of a handful of rude spectators. And there 
are other juvenile signs : There were the stories 
of Virginius, Coriolanus, and Besilarius for models, 
and young Shakespeare produced a mixture of the 
three in his title role ; and what was more natural 
than that classic allusions should crop out at every 
turn in a school-boy's first tragedy .' In Titus's first 
speech he says that he took twenty-five sons of his 
own loins into Rome's service — "half of the num- 
ber that King Priam had ; " and then follow allusions 
to Styx and to the barbarities of the Scythians, the 
Queen of Troy, etc. We are told that 

The Greeks upon advice did bury Ajax, 
That slew himself, and wise Laertes' son 
Did graciously plead for his funerals ; 

all in the first act. In the second, we have allusions 
to the story of Vulcan and Venus, to Diana, Hector, 
Junius Brutus, Lucrece, Dido, Philomel, Semiramis, 
Pyramus, Cocytus, Tereus, Nilus : and thereafter 
-^tna, Tarquin, .^neas, Troy, Tully's Orator, Cor- 
nelia, Hecuba, Ovid's Metamorphoses, a quotation 
from Seneca's Hypolitus, Apollo, Pallas, Jove, Mer- 
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cury, Lucrece again, Sybil, Horace, Enceladus, Ty- 
phon, Alcides, Acheron, Saturn, Jupiter, Taurus, 
Hyperion, Progne, Coriolanus, Virginius, Priam's 
Troy again, Sinon, and so on. Shakespeare in ma- 
turity is still full of classical allusion, so full as to 
keep all scholardom agog with the question as to 
how much of it he dug out for himself, and how 
much took at third hand. But the above is a mere 
catalogue, like Homer's list of ships. He still fol- 
lowed his models, but it was their square not their 
cube that he assimilated. And it is my idea that the 
famous opening lines, 

Now climbeth Tamora Olympus' top, etc., 

show how the youthful author's idea of pure tragedy 
led him to imitate the foremost tragic model of his 
date — Marlowe ; and how well he could write in im- 
itation, where he turned his pen that way. So far 
from "not considering" Titus Andronicus, as Dr. 
Furnivall advises, all humanity should be thankful 
that Shakespeare did not burn his early manuscripts, 
as did Pope, but let them remain for us as a most 
interesting chapter in the development of a Shake- 
speare, ten thousand times more enticing and exem- 
plary than the acres of essays on Shakespeare's 
"Mind and Art," and aesthetic, deductive, and crea- 
tive speculation as to where all that we call Shake- 
speare came from. It seems, at any rate, that it did 
not come out of the clouds ; descended by no miracle, 
no dispensation, and no royal road ; but had its first- 
lings, its experiments, its failures ; grew by hard 
work, polish and correction, from the crude and 
bungling tragedy in Titus Andronicus, the tame imi- 
tation of poor comedy models in the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, up to the pure air of the circle within 
which none but Shakespeare durst walk : but, even at 
the first, lighted always by the genius, the miracu- 
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lous genius that even in Titus Andronicus could 
burst into the pure eloquence of passages like those 
above quoted. (Launcelott Gobbo and Elbow, Dog- 
berry and Launce and his dog Crab, were in embryo 
in the clown with the pigeons, and were yet to come 
with the master after the 'prentice hand.) So I think 
it was only to have been expected that this boy, 
fresh from his books, should pack his first tragedy 
full of ancient Rome. 

But right here this consideration brings us to a 
Shakespearean excursus as curious as it is altogether 
passed over and unnoticed by the commentators, 
and which seems to me, on the whole, cumulative, 
as to the general character of immaturity in the 
Titus Andronicus. The excellent Theobald, in 1733, 
said : " The story we are to suppose merely fictitious. 
Andronicus is a surname of pure Greek derivation. 
. . . And yet the scene is laid in Rome and Satur- 
ninus is elected to the empire at the Capitol." And 
every editor and commentator since, so far as I know, 
has followed Theobald. But Theobald was more 
wrong than right. There were two emperors, after 
the empire was transferred to Byzantium, named 
Andronicus, one of whom was of about a. d. iiSo,-^ 
and the other of about a. d. 1330.^ And now comes 
in what is either one of the most curious of coinci- 
dences or an evidence of some very remarkable het- 
erophemy on Shakespeare's part, superinduced by 
reminiscence of some very unusual lines of reading. 
In Act IV., scene iii., line i, Titus Andronicus, who 
has gone stark mad, writes letters, ties them to ar- 
rows, and hurls these arrows at random around the 
public places of the city. The letters are incoherent, 
some of them only verses from Horace, which are as 
inapposite as ineffective. Why should this incident 
have been introduced } It leads to nothing, pro- 
1 Gibbon, iv. 625. 2 jj^ jy i^^_ 
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duces no effect, is at once forgotten. By turning, 
however, to the historian Nicetas, we find that the 
first Andronicus once beleaguered the city of Nicsa ; 
and, determining to offer it a truce before storming 
it, wrote out the terms of peace he was willing to 
grant, attached these writings to arrows, and caused 
them to be shot into the city. But there is nothing 
unusual about so simple a coincidence as this, and it 
were inane to infer from it that Shakespeare had 
read about this Andronicus ! But let us look at the 
other imperial Andronicus ! Act IV., sc. iii., 1. 75, 
a clown enters Titus Andronicus's study with two 
pigeons in a basket. It does not appear that he 
was sent for — that any pigeons had been ordered : 
he does not offer the pigeons to Andronicus to sell, 
nor does it appear that the clown had been set to 
catch some of Andronicus's own pigeons. All that 
passes in reference to the pigeons is that Androni- 
cus orders the clown to take the pigeons to the 
Emperor, who will reward him (the clown) for them. 
Then, in the next scene, the Emperor and Tamora 
are discovered, the clown enters, offers the pigeons 
to the Emperor, who promptly orders him to be 
hanged ! What have this clown and these pigeons 
to do with the plot, with the story.' Absolutely 
nothing at all. Why are they introduced } Nobody 
can guess, unless the following item in the history 
of this second Andronicus, by Gibbon,^ has some 
thing to do with the case. It seems that, during the 
reign of this second Andronicus, the Patriarch Atha- 
nasius became obnoxious to the people and the 
throne, so that Andronicus was obliged to remove 
him from office and exile him. Athanasius, how- 
ever, had his revenge. He made his ecclesiastical 
Will and published it. He then made a codicil to 
this Will, concealed it in an earthen pot, and had 
1 Chap. Ixiii. 
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the pot secreted in the capital of one of the columns 
supporting the dome of St. Sophia. In the Will he 
forgave his enemies, breathed charity and peace to 
everybody, and commended all hands to Heaven. 
But in the codicil he cursed Andronicus and the 
people of the empire, and forbade them ever to 
enter heaven or into the company or vicinity of the 
Trinity, the saints, or the angels. Athanasius dis- 
appeared, and his successor reigned in his stead. 
But one day, four years after, a clown, climbing up 
the dome of St. Sophia after pigeons, found the pot 
and the codicil. All Byzantium trembled at the 
curse. The synod of bishops declared it valid, and 
that the only way it could be disposed of was to get 
it unsaid by the authority who had said it. Athana- 
sius, being the Patriarch, had pronounced it, and so 
Athanasius must be made Patriarch again to unpro- 
nounce it, which, of course, was done. Now this 
looks, one must admit, as if young Shakespeare had 
read, or otherwise had access to, the story of these 
two Emperors Andronicus. The immaturity is ap- 
parent, then, in the use of the stories — in his not em- 
ploying them as part of his action, as later in life 
he would have managed to do, but in simply incor- 
porating them in his text, and leaving them there 
utterly objectless and without use of or recurrence to 
them in any way again. He has the craving for ex- 
pression ; as yet the power of dramatic expression is 
lacking. Shakespeare, like the rest of us, must tarry 
until his beard is grown. Just now he is simply not 
strong enough to handle his material. (Possibly be- 
cause there is no point made about the pigeons in 
the play, no impression was made on the balladist ; 
at least the "Ballad" of which we have spoken says 
nothing whatever about the birds.) 

But a tragedy must have a villain, a heavy vil- 
lain : the hand which, in its mastership, was, by the 
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subtlest touches, to create an lago ; in its novitiate, 
can come no nearer to it than a statement, "I am a 
villain." Our young playmaker outlines his Aaron, 
"but, the power of dramatic delineation being want- 
ing, fills in his outline by mere statement and brag- 
gadocio. This Aaron, as he stands, is a monster, 
far more practicable in opera bouffe than in real 
tragedy. Like the Gilbert-Sullivan Lord of Ruddy- 
gore, he must have his one crime a day, according 
to his own speech : — 

I curse the day — and yet I think 

Few come within the compass of my curse, 

Wherein I did not some notorious ill. 

But this is mere bombast, so far as the dramatic 
action of the play itself is concerned. So far as 
action goes, the hero of the piece, old Titus himself, 
is far the gorier of the two, and is directly respon- 
sible for exactly twelve times as much bloodshed ! 
And the inexactness of the dramatic movement is 
constantly irregular, according to every rule which 
Shakespeare ever laid down, or ever followed. By 
every rule, not only of tragedy, but of nature, it is 
Saturninus, not Titus, who had injured Aaron, and 
whom Aaron should have sought to remove — Satur- 
ninus, who was his rival in the love and enjoyment 
of Tamora ! But Saturninus is a lay figure who 
hardly has a part in the piece at all 1 

To rapidly enumerate other signs of dramatic 
feebleness: The movements, speeches, entrances, 
and exits of the crowned heads of the play show that 
Shakespeare was yet to become familiar with the 
movements of royal and imperial personages. (His 
head, indeed, was to be somewhat turned that way. 
He was to rest his title to immortality upon a pur- 
chased grant of arms rather than upon his death- 
less works, and the whirligig of time was to be re- 
venged by giving him no heir to his arms, but a 
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world of worshippers for his works !) It is pretty- 
safe, for instance, to say that, a few years later, Shake- 
speare would not have risked the expedient of an 
emperor of Rome saving himself from destruction 
at the hands of an invading army by the simple ex- 
pedient of inviting his enemy's commander-in-chief 
to dinner! or made a queen accept an emperor's 
proposition of marriage by promising to be an obe- 
dient wife and a good stepmother to his children, as 
a Warwickshire wench might respond to the over- 
tures of her yokel ! 

Again, there is nothing comic in the play : none 
of that respite to strained and tired sympathies, like 
the episode of the drunken porter between the at- 
tempt and the deed in Macbeth, or the chop logic of 
the grave-diggers in the interval of Ophelia's suicide 
and the agony of her burial. No puns, with which 
Shakespeare's other plays are loaded.^ 

This lack of the consummate dramatic power of 
touching, alike and at once, the font of laughter 
and of tears, this alone would lead me to reject 
the theory that Marlowe wrote the play and Shake- 
speare " touched it up." Why should Marlowe, the 
veteran, ask a green boy, a tyro, and a beginner, 
to " touch up " his work .' 

And so, again, may Ravenscroft and his statement 
be disposed of. Mr. Edward Ravenscroft's tragedy 

1 Unless in Aaron's speech, 

Indeed, I was their tutor to instruct them 
That codding spirit had they from their mother, 
As sure a card as ever won the set. 

The word card may be a pun on the syllable ccd in codding. Other- 
wise I can see no use of the line, "As sure a card as ever won the 
set." As spoken, it surely is unnecessary to the sense of Aaron's 
speech. Aaron is saying simply that Chiron and Demetrius had their 
libidinous appetites directly from their mother, and that he had tu- 
tored and pampered those appetites for his own purposes of Roman 
revenge. Nothing has been said of a pack of cards that I can dis- 
cover. 

2 
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was entitled Titus Andronicus, or the Rape of La- 
vinia, and in his preface to an edition of it printed 
in 1686 he says : " I think it a greater theft to rob 
the dead of their praise than the living of their 
money. That I may not appear guilty of such a 
crime, I should acquaint you that there is a play in 
Mr. Shakespeare's volume under the name of Titus 
Andronicus, from whence I drew part of this. I 
have been told by some anciently conversant with 
the stage, that it was not originally his, but brought 
by a private Author to be acted, and that he only 
gave some ijiaster-touches to one or two of the prin- 
cipal parts or characters ; this I am apt to believe, 
because, 't is the most incorrect and indigested piece 
in all his works. It seems rather a heap of rubbish 
than a structure." 

This seems to me to infer that Mr. Ravenscroft 
proposed to palliate his own piracy by depreciating 
Shakespeare's claim to the stolen goods, rather than 
that he had reliable authority for his statement be- 
hind him. Certainly this young man Shakespeare 
would not have been invited, just at present, to 
" touch up " somebody else's play. Better wait until 
he had been some years a playwright himself, long 
enough to make his " touching up " valuable for 
stage purposes ! It is rather impossible to suppose, 
even of a Shakespeare, that he was employed in his 
earliest stage days to impart to the works of his pred- 
ecessors those acting qualities of which he was as 
yet ignorant. And it is quite equally impossible 
to suppose that, after experience had made him a 
master of stage effect, he would " touch up " some- 
body else's play merely as to its rhetoric, and leave 
it lacking in that very stage effect which it wanted 
for acting purposes, to supply which it must have 
been brought him, if brought to him at all ! Shake- 
speare did not work for sport, or to exercise his tal- 
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ents. And the play, as it stands to-day, shows very 
clearly that it never was " touched up " by anybody 
in the very elements it lacks, even if we can imagine 
Mr. Ravenscroft as carefully concealing his author- 
ity for the statement he made. 

No, the " touches " in Titus Andronicus which 
reveal the hand of Shakespeare are not those which, 
in his practical days, he would have put into an- 
other man's play in order to make it lucrative on the 
boards (and which, in fact, never were put to it at 
all), but the insensible and revealing "touches" of 
his own genius, even then seething within him. 
Sometimes a speech here suggests its more eloquent 
appearance later. As Aaron's 

For all the water in the ocean 

Can never turn the swan's black legs to white, 

might have become the 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm ofi an anointed king 

of Richard II., or the pathos of Lady Macbeth's 
cry : — 

Cannot all Neptune's ocean wash white this little hand .'' 

But mainly the " touches " are Shakespeare him- 
self : — 

In peace and honor rest you here, my sons, 

says the returned Titus, as he lays his dead sons in 
the grave ; 

Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells. 
Here grow no damned grudges, here no storms, 
No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 

Can we imagine that assigned to any one else than 
Shakespeare 1 Again the passages : — 

She is a woman, therefore may be wooed, 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. 
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(which, who will not believe, was re-utilized in the 

Richard III) : — 

Was ever woman in this humor wooed, 
Was ever woman in this humor won ? 

or these : — 

King, be thy thoughts imperious like thy name. 

Is the sun dimmed that gnats do fly in it ? 

When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o'erflow ? 

When the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad, 

Threatening the wellcin with his big swol'n face ? 

More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. 

Or when Lucius calls his son to mourn over the 
body of Titus : — 

Come hither, boy, come, come, and learn of us 
To melt in showers. Thy grandsire loved thee well ; 
Many a time he danced thee on his knee. 
Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy pillow. 

It was very far from being Shakespeare's habit to 
write this sort of "touches" into another man's play. 
What his habit was, we can very easily see, since he 
has left us a specimen of his work as a stage-adapter 
in the evolution of his finished King John out of 
the crude and uneven and awkward Troublesome 
Raine. The three speeches given to the clown with 
the pigeons are in Shakespeare's best vein of low 
comedy, the vein of Launcelot Gobbo, of Launce, 
and of Elbow. But they are very short and unim- 
portant. The clown says " godden " for " good 
day," which is a favorite expression always with 
Shakespeare, and there are three unmistakable War- 
wickshireisms in the play: shive iox "sMcq," honey- 
stalks for " white clover," and coile for trouble or 
business ("a reason for this coile," line 1369). 
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THE RESOURCES OF THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE WERE 
EQUAL TO THE MOUNTING OF THE PLAY. 

To begin with, the play absolutely requires only 
the following properties : Two human heads, a sev- 
ered hand, a black baby, two pigeons, a lot of books, 
a cook's dress for Titus, drums, colors, a cofifin 
shrouded with black, a bag supposed to contain 
gold, red paint and bandages for Lavinia, a ban- 
queting table and furnishings, dishes, etc., a bow 
and arrows, a ladder, a basket, a basin. Were these 
procurable } Can there be any doubt on the sub- 
ject } 

It is to be regretted, I think, that commentators 
have not paid more attention to the stage directions 
of the Shakespeare plays, if for nothing else, for the 
light they throw upon this very question as to stage 
properties. Whatever the poverty of movable or 
" practicable " scenery, certainly these plays, as they 
reached the First Folio, make no slight draught 
upon the property-man. I subjoin a list of articles 
mentioned as actually used in the stage directions 
of the different plays ; besides the ordinary cos- 
tumes, apparel, trappings, accoutrements of war, 
weapons, swords, halberds, pikes, etc., wooden 
horses, colors, drums, and trumpets, which every 
stage was supposed to have as of course, mention- 
ing musical instruments only when specified by 
name (for in Shakespeare's later days the theatrical 
orchestras were rather ambitious, with their sack- 
buts, hautboys, dulcimers, shawms, violins, and 
drums), and exclusive of such matters as it is natu- 
ral to suppose were present, being called for by the 
context or the evident "business" of the moment 
(as, for example, the first scenes of Act V. of Peri- 
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cles. Scene 6 of Act I. of Antony and Cleopatra, 
Scene i of Act I. of the Tempest, are on shipboard, 
though in stage directions no properties suggested 
by that fact are mentioned). 

Here follows a list of properties called for by the 
stage directions of the First Folio list of plays : — 

Much Ado About Nothing. — Gowns, tapers, masks. 

Henry V. — A leek, a groat (of course the principal proper- 
ties here were military). 

Merry Wives. — Salver, wine in decanter, tankards, bottles, 
a green box, writing materials, letter, a " buck " basket and 
crumpled linen, torches, a tree, a buck's head, tapers. 

Twelfth Night. — A table, bottles, tankards, litter. 

As You Like It. — A necklace, a fool's bauble, trees, a table, 
cloth, and furnishings, state viands, papers. 

Hamlet. — A recorder, book, two framed portraits, flowers, 
spades and mattocks, tombstones, skulls, handkerchief, cups, 
decanters. 

Julius Casar. — A scroll, wine in decanters, cups, tapers, 
a couch. 

Meastcre for Measure. — Musical instruments, hood. 

Othello. — Torches, table, letters, bottles, decanters, a hand- 
kerchief, bed, bedding, pillows. 

Lear. — A pair of stocks, a hovel, disguise of a peasant, 
a tent. 

Macbeth. — A boiling cauldron, letter, hautboys, torches, 
dishes and table service, banquet table and furnishings, appari- 
tions, an armed head, a bloody child, a child crowned with a 
tree in his hand, dumb show of eight kings, the last carrying 
an hour-glass. 

Timon of Athens. — A scroll, a jewel, a framed picture, haut- 
boys, banqueting table and " splendid furnishings,'' masks, pa- 
pers, bills, bowls of hot water, shade, coins, a drum and fife, a 
cave, a tombstone, wax with which an impression of the inscrip- 
tion on tombstone is taken. 

Anthony and Cleopatra. — Fans, a banqueting table and full 
service, letters, a monument, a robe, crown, an asp. 

Pericles. — {Sixth Quarto, third Folio.) Letter, a pavilion, 
a banqueting table and service, letters, dumb show (Scene I 
of Act III. is on shipboard), an infant, a chest, boxes, nap- 
kins, and fire, monument (afterwards called a tomb), sack- 
cloth, altar. 
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Troilus and Cressida. — Tent, torches. 

Romeo and Juliet. — Clubs, letters, torches, napkins, basket, 
cords (" rope ladder " in Quarto), herbs, Rosemary, logs, coals, 
flowers, " sweet- water," mattock, "crowe of iron" (crow- 
bar). 

Coriolanus. — Staves, clubs, two low stools, sewing mate- 
rials, " spoils " (probably draperies, arms, urns, amphora, hel- 
mets, armor, etc.), "Enter Marcius, his arm in a scarf," Tullius 
Aufidius enter " bloody," Coriolanus crowned with an oaken 
garland, cushions for reclining, banquet, Coriolanus disguised 
and muffled. 

Winter's Tale. — A child, a baby, a peddler's pack, flowers, 
ribands, cadisses (worsted ribands), cambric, lawns, gloves 
(supposed contents of Autolycus's pack), letters, music. 

Cymbeline. — A ring, letters, a small box, a trunk (meaning 
a large chest), bracelet, letters, cave, human head, bloody 
handkerchief. 

Tempest. — Logs of wood, bottle, banquet table and furnish- 
ings, cell, " Reapers properly habited," " glistening apparel," 
chess-board and chess-men. 

Henry VI. — Blue coats for Gloster's servants, a bunch of 
keys, a white rose, a red rose, a sedan chair, a placard, pebble 
stones, sacks. 

Two Gentlemen. — Letters, a dog, painted portraits. 

Comedy of Errors. — A headsman's axe. 

Second Henry VI. — Papers, a boat, two human heads (an- 
other, probably one used a second time). 

Love's Labor *s Lost. — Letter, masks, a lute, money, papers, 
a tree, Russian habits, Grecian armor, masks, torches, musi- 
cal instruments, basket, cords, bunch of keys, bottle, flowers, 
torch, mattock, lantern, crow, spade. 

Third Henry VI. — White roses, red roses, cross-bows, 
book. 

Taming of the Shrew. — Books, lute, trenchers, cups, sau- 
cers, various garments, banqueting table and furniture, etc. 

Richard III. — Coffin, " rotten armor," a human head, bed 
and bedding. 

Merchant of Venice. — Three caskets, basket, scroll, scales. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. — Papers, flowers, ass's head, 
a dog, lantern with candle in it, plaster, a lion's skin, mantle 
stained with blood, thorn bush. 

King John. — Human head, iron bodkins or rods, cords, a 
crown, sedan chair, a couch. 

Richard II. — A couch, a crown, papers, a glass, a dish, a 
coffin. 
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First Henry IV. — A pannier for fowls, letter, tankards, 
bottles. 

All's Well that Ends IVell. — Pilgrim's dress, brambles to 
represent a hedge or ambush, a finger-ring. 

Second Henry IV. — Tankards, bottles, musical instru- 
ments, night-gown, crown, dish of apples ("leather coats"), 
rushes. 

Henry VIII. — The purse, small table under a state, a longer 
table, masks, shepherds, tipstaves, letter, a folding-door. Ver- 
gers, short silver wands, the purse, the great seal, a cardinal's 
hat, two silver crosses for the breasts, silver mace, two great 
silver pillars, sewing materials for the Queen's women, letters, 
" Garter in his coat-of-arms, and on his head a gilt copper 
crown," sceptre of gold, " a demi-coronal of gold," coronet, 
long white wand, rod of marshalship, " collars of SS," canopy, 
coronals of gold, plain circlets of gold, flowers, garlands of 
bays, golden visards, torch, long council table, great standing 
bowls, marshal's staff. 

From the above it will be seen that Henry VIII. 
not only calls for the most splendid mountings (in the 
three pageants of the trial of Catherine, the corona- 
tion of Anne Bullen, and the baptism of Elizabeth), 
but actually received it. It is of ordinary remark 
that no amount of magnificence can be too great for 
a Shakespeare play, even on the modern stage. And 
it is interesting to add to this the reflection that 
Henry V., vi^hich is at present mounted with great 
pageantry and circumstance (as will be seen from 
the above list), calls for fewer properties in the 
First Folio than any other of the thirty-six. But 
here is an instance of a play in Shakespeare's own 
day not only being capable of receiving, but actually 
calling for, in exact mention, the utmost that modern 
stage mounting finds it proper to give it. The Tem- 
pest comes next in opulence of property require- 
ments according to the original stage directions, 
though not in mere number of properties required. 
From the latter computation, the Titus Andronicus 
would be entitled to second place. (And when we 
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remember that Henry VIII. and the Tempest were 
the very latest plays of the Shakespearean period, 
by all external and internal evidence, adding now 
this evidence of stage business, it speaks much for 
the ambitious character of young Shakespeare's first 
requisitions on the property man.) In the above 
table it will be seen that the two human heads used 
in the Titus Andronicus were (or could have been) 
re-used in the Second Henry VI., and one of them 
each in Cymbeline, King John, The Winter's Tale, 
and the Richard III. I suppose the colored baby 
was made of rags, though the employment of babies 
as properties upon the Elizabethan stage is one 
which so far, I believe, has not received any special 
investigation. The scarcity of negroes in London 
in Shakespeare's time could have, of course, been 
supplemented by a use of the pigment required in 
the case of Aaron's child, as in the case of Aaron 
himself. 

As to the several scenes in Act II., where the 
hunt ; the interview of Lavinia and Tamora ; the 
burying of the gold ; the murder of Bassanius ; the 
ravishment of Lavinia, her reentry with tongue cut 
out and hands cut off (probably indicated by rags 
and red paint) — all of these calling for different 
parts of a forest — we may assume them as all done 
in the same spot, with the use of the trap-door (which 
was one of the earliest of stage devices) for the hole 
where the gold was hid and the body of Bassanius 
flung. A study of old stage directions leads to this 
conclusion. 

The three kinds of popular shows — the Miracle 
Play, the Mystery, the Morality — each marks a step 
in the intellectual development of the mediaeval 
populace. The first was pure realism, the next sym- 
bolical, the third didactic. But by the time mediae- 
val audiences were ready for the didactic, they were 
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sufficiently able to realize that they did not care as 
much for the Biblical episodes the priests were 
trying to teach them as they did for the Devil, the 
Vice, Clown, and Pantaloon, who pummelled each 
other with laths or clubs, and made sport quite of the 
kind they best enjoyed. The audiences still came 
to gape at the moralities, but the intervals or inter- 
ludes, in which the Devil and the Vice had the stage 
to themselves, were the parts they most preferred. 
So it was not long again before the actors saw where 
they could earn pence by cutting loose from clerical 
employment, and going around playing these same 
Devil and Vice parts ; which, from the prevailing 
poverty of nomenclature, soon became known as 
"Interludes" — and meant anything: dumb show, 
pantomime, songs, dances, boxing, sparring, or what- 
ever came handiest, horse-play mostly, but for a long 
time merely dumb show with improvised ejaculation 
or dialogue. A step further, and the horse-play was 
sketched, sufficient dialogue for its development 
written out, and the improvisation regulated by 
such stage directions as " Here they all talke," 
" Here they talke and rayle what they list," and the 
like. As they strolled from village to village, these 
actors put up their stages in barns now and then. 
But they were mostly made welcome in the inn 
yards, on two or on three (as in the old London 
inns) sides of which the wayside hostelries were 
mostly built. 

Habit survives necessity. The first settlers of 
North America, with unlimited areas to build in and 
sunlight free, still followed the models with which 
they were familiar, and so built their houses with 
overhanging stories and small and clustering win- 
dows like the houses in the crowded city streets 
they had left. Just so these actors, having played so 
long in inn yards, built their permanent theatres to 
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resemble as nearly as possible an inn yard. They 
had erected their stage with its rear to the entrance ; 
there was nothing specific about this stage itself, 
any raised platform answered. But, for long years 
after permanent theatres were built, it was still un- 
connected with the outer walls of the theatre itself ; 
being entirely isolated, so that the audience could 
pass quite around it. But in the permanent theatres, 
the rear of this stage, for about a fifth or sixth of its 
width, was covered by a gallery, supported by two 
pillars. This gallery was thatched. The summit of 
this thatched roof came to the top of the outside wall 
of the theatre. A second story to this gallery, and 
of light construction, formed the small house or tur- 
ret projecting above the walls, so familiar in pictures 
of the Globe, and other Bankside theatres, from 
which the flag was displayed while performances 
were going on. The De Witt sketch shows this, 
and also the method of displaying the flag, viz., by 
an attach^ of the theatre stepping from the second 
story of the gallery and waving the flag over the 
wall, or securing it there until the performance was 
over. When the miracle plays, mysteries, and mo- 
ralities had been exhibited in the public places and 
cities, the platform had been as high as the heads of 
the audience, and a vallence of curtains, falling from 
around it, had made the attiring, or 'tiring, room 
underneath for the actors. For the Interludes this 
was not repeated, the actors, as a rule, wearing their 
ordinary costume, not needing one : or, if they did, 
they robed and unrobed in the stables or anywhere 
among the audience. But, even when the necessity 
for it was removed, the 'tiring room still remained 
under, instead of behind, the stage. The common 
run of spectators passed in and around this stage and 
stood in front of it. And, unless I am misled by the 
sketch of the interior of the Swan theatre, made by 
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John De Witt (a native of Amsterdam or Utrecht, 
who visited England in 1595 or 1596), so servilely 
was the old inn yard repeated in the first thea- 
tres that the entrance was still put at the side of 
the stage instead of at the opposite end where we 
build our foyers and lobbies. The better class 
looked on from the inn windows, offices, or gallery. 
This was repeated in the pit. For the rest, the inn 
offices suggested the parterre, and the inn galleries 
the best seats. (To-day, we have actually added 
nothing to this arrangement, except to repeat the 
galleries, one above another, and to add foyers and 
lobbies.) And so it was but natural that the actor 
should retain, and retain for many years, the_ dumb 
show which had stood him and his in such good 
stead for miracles, mysteries, and moralities not 
only, but for the Interludes from which, in his stroll- 
ing days, his livelihood had come. The performance 
of the inn yard had taken place by daylight, so by 
daylight still did the actor perform in his fixed thea- 
tres. The inn yard had no roof, so the theatre must 
only have a rim of thatch over the galleries. The 
band of musicians was then perched on a scaffolding 
(" scaffoldage " Shakespeare calls it in Troilus and 
Cressida) which brought them to about where the 
second right hand proscenium, or perhaps we should 
say the " stage " box, would come in a modern thea- 
tre — and the play-house was complete. 

The art of advertising shows at a certain admis- 
sion price, and then doubling up charges upon ad- 
mittance being paid for, was a very early discovery. 
Complaint is made of the custom so early as 1576 
in Lambard's Perambulations of Kent. "Those who 
go to Paris Gardens, the Bell Savage, or the The- 
atre to behold bear-baiting, interludes, or fence play, 
must not account of any pleasant spectacle, un- 
less first they pay one penny at the gate, another 
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at the entry to the scaffold, and a third for a quiet 
sitting." By this means the takings at the door 
used to average from ;£20 to £,^0, which, rating 
money at its purchasing value at that date, was 
about the figure which is considered a large house 
to-day, viz., from ^1,000 to ^1,200. The strolling 
companies had been few in numbers, for the law 
was brutal in its ignorance, and three men together 
could be legally construed into " a riot " by any 
hostile beadle or bum-bailiff. So necessity speedily 
instructed the actors, who had travelled in small 
groups, in the device of " doubling " their parts. 
This again was kept up in permanent city thea- 
tres. (The twenty-seven or more characters called 
for by the old tragedy of Cambists were done by 
seven men and a boy ; and in Henry V. fifteen men 
and four boys represented the forty -five speaking 
parts perfectly well.) Instead of employing call- 
boys, great placards of pasteboard were hung on 
the prompter's side of the house, on the walls of the 
attiring-room, ruled into rectangular spaces, each 
representing a scene, and in these rectangles the 
names of all the actors required by the particular 
scene were written. It was not necessary, therefore, 
that the actor should be able to read more than his 
own name. These placards were called " plots " or 
" plats " (it is uncertain which), and were about 20 
by 16 inches, written very coarsely, so as to be easily 
read ; opposite each rectangle was any such stage 
direction, as " music," " tucket," " alarum," etc. 
There were no waits between these scenes, which 
accounts for the early lack of division into acts 
and scenes of the Shakespeare and contemporary 
plays when printed. These plats were relied upon 
for regulating exits and entrances. For keeping the 
actors up ,to their parts, the services of a prompter 
were required. This attach^ of the theatre was 
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probably of the very earliest employment. In the 
strolling companies he was doubtless the only man 
who could read, and owed his appointment to this 
accomplishment. He was an autocrat, therefore, 
from the beginning. In the Introduction to Cynthia's 
Revels occurs this passage : " I assure you, Sir, we 
are not so officiously befrended by him (the author) 
as to have his presence in the tiring-house, to prompt 
us aloud, to swear at the book-holder, swear for our 
properties, curse the poor tire man, rayle the music 
out of tune." This " Book-holder," or prompter, it is 
more than likely Shakespeare himself might have 
been. " The Book " was the phrase for the play as 
it was acted, and when an outside poet, or attach^, 
was employed to write a prologue (as Peter Quince 
was employed to put it in " eight and eight "), it may 
have been called a " without-book-Prologue." In 
the First (1597) Quarto of Romeo and yuliet, when 
Romeo suggests that a messenger be sent to the 
Capulet masque to anounce the coming of invited 
guests (as was the earlier courtesy), Benvolio says : 
No, the custom is getting onerous and old-fash- 
ioned : — 

The date is out of such prolixitie. 

We '11 have no . . . without book Prologue fitly spoke 

After the Prompter for our entrance. 

However, the audiences seemed to relish prologues 
written by other than the authors of the play, and 
so they became very frequent. And as the writers 
were often men of some influence, Shakespeare, with 
his customary tact, — or, if not Shakespeare, some 
equally wide-awake person, — cut the two last lines : 
they appear in the Second and undated Quarto of 
the last named play, which followed close upon the 
First Quarto, but disappeared entirely before the 
First Folio. This seems to be sufficient warrant for 
believing that prologues were sometimes written by 
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others than the playwriters, certainly ; but not, in 
my opinion, for jumping at the conclusion that there- 
fore Shakespeare did not write the prologues to his 
plays. Some of them, to be sure, do not read like 
the text (as, for example, old Gower's speeches before 
the Acts in Pericles). But Shakespeare could have 
written even them, had he been of a mind to, and 
certain others : the prologue to Troilus and Cressida, 
and the Chorus' speeches in Henry V., for instance, 
are certainly terse and helpful (and sufficiently 
" Shakespearean," if by that adjective we may ven- 
ture to understand an adaptability of means to ends). 
And if Shakespeare were his own playwright, stage 
manager, and prompter, he might have added the 
vocation of prologue writer without overstretching 
his duties as factotum (which he was, according to 
Greene), or his versatility, which (according to Ben 
Jonson) was rather over than under expectation. 

The use of stage directions in written plays was 
for a long time very inartistic, these directions ap- 
pearing to have been suggested by the speeches, 
rather than, as the modern rule is, directory of 
them. Thus, in the Quarto of Love's Labour's Lost, 
where Berowne, on hearing the news of the King's 
death, says : " Worthies retire " — the stage direc- 
tion reads : Exeunt wortheys t Which is as if, in 
another, where the character says : " Go to the devil ! " 
the stage direction should read : They go. 

The very early introduction of trap-doors has been 
noticed. They can be traced in stage directions 
certainly thirty-two years before the Macbeth, with 
its stage direction, "the cauldron rises." But the 
days when, to represent changes of scene, placards 
with "Africa," "Vienna," "Paris," "Padua," etc., 
written upon them were displayed must have been 
about over when Shakespeare began his career. The 
realism which began to wheel in a four-post bedstead 
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to make a bedroom scene ; a draped chair to make a 
throne-room or imperial or regal court ; a table with 
tankards and bottles to represent an inn ; though not 
far removed from Mr. Crummle's pump and wash- 
tub, certainly would have demanded the retirement 
of these placards. My own impression, from read- 
ing the Shakespearean plays is, that this informa- 
tion was left to be gathered from the actors' lips. 
For instance, a stage direction in Greene's Looking 
Glass for London (1594) directs that "the magi with 
their rods beat the gj'oimd and from under the same 
arises a brave arbour" the " brave arbour " — since 
this was even before Inigo Jones began to devise 
this sort of thing for the court masques — must have 
had some speech from the stage to assist it, even if 
the audience were not asked to wholly concede it. 
Between the trap-door and 'tiring-room (that is a 
green room under the stage which served for a gen- 
eral dressing-room for all the actors) we can imagine 
the constant demand for ditches, caves, caverns, etc., 
made by the stage directions of the period as satis- 
fied. Any precision of exits, entrances, and withouts 
was of course the result of improvements in theatre 
building rather than in mere stage expedients. 

By far the most useful thing in the Elizabethan 
and early Jacobean stage was the overhanging gal- 
lery, to which one, and sometimes two, ladders led 
from the floor of the stage, with curtains falling from 
its floor to the floor of the stage. This curtain was 
invaluable for a tent (which always represented a 
battlefield), an inner room, a back street or alley- 
way, a closet or hiding-place, etc. This gallery was 
not only Juliet's balcony, the rostrum from which 
Antony spoke at Caesar's funeral, and Brabantio's 
and Shylock's and Montague's and Capulet's house, 
but became in turn the turrets, towers, and walls 
from which the actors in Shakespeare's histories 
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A VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE SWAN THEATRE, ON THE 
WEST END OF THE BANKSIDE, LONDON. BUILT 1595. 

From a pen-and-ink sketch made iy John De Witt, Canon of St. Mary's Church, 
Utrecht, who visited London in 1396. 
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were continually speaking. It was used for the 
deck of a ship in Ccesar and Pompey (i59i)> ^'^^' ^^ 
Ben Jonson's The Devil is an Ass, it represented two 
windows to adjoining houses, outside of which two 
of the characters respectively lean and converse. It 
supplied the ramparts at Harfleur, which Henry V. 
stormed, and his address : " Once more unto the 
breach, dear friends," he probably delivered with 
one foot on a rung of the ladder which reached this 
gallery from the stage itself. Upon it the mimic 
interplays in Hamlet and Midsummer Night's Dream 
were presented ; and it appears further, according 
to testimony from an unexpected source, that privi- 
leged spectators were admitted to it (and note that it 
does not show any spectators upon the stage). This 
testimony is contained in a letter and drawing sent 
by John De Witt, Canon of St. Mary's Cathedral in 
Utrecht, who visited London in 1595, lately discov- 
ered in the Royal Library at Berlin by Dr. Goedertz. 
It seems that Canon De Witt, in studying English 
manners, became so highly interested in the theatres 
that he enclosed a pen-and-ink sketch of one of 
them, " The Swan," to a friend, with the following 
note (most of which is repetitive of what is already 
known, of course, but is actually the earliest testi- 
mony we have of the actual material, construction, 
and dimensions of a theatre of Shakespeare's own 
day). The letter runs : — 

You find in London four beautiful theatres well worthy of 
remark, which are distinguished by signs as well as by names, 
in which a daily variety of plays are exhibited for the enter- 
tainment of the people. Two of these are southwardly from 
the centre of the city across the Thames and are called respec- 
tively The Rose and The Swan. Two others are north of 
these, through Bishopsgate, on what is commonly called Bish- 
opsstreet. There is also a fifth, of a somewhat dissimilar char- 
acter, in which bears and bulls are kept and fed in cages, to be 
brought out to be fought with immense dogs, to the great de- 
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light of the spectators. But of all these theatres most notable 
is the one distinguished by the sign of the Swan, and hence 
called The Swan Theatre. This theatre will seat three thou- 
sand spectators. It is built of flint stone (or pyrites), a mate- 
rial which abounds in Great Britain, and is ornamented with 
wooden columns, so cleverly stained to imitate marble as to 
deceive any but a very close observer. As its shape seems to 
be modelled upon the ordinary Roman work,^ I herewith send 
you a drawing of it.^ 

When Macbeth and Banquo first met the witches, 
instead of being on foot, they were mounted (as were 
Richard and Richmond in the fight at Bosworth 
Field) upon the backs of " hobbie-horses," that is, 
rude models of the bodies of horses, made of can- 
vas stretched over wooden hoops, the legs being 
of laths and adjustable thereto. These appear as 
early as 1597. At least, in a MS. play of Richard 
II. of that date, there is the stage direction, " Enter 
a spruce courtier a-horse-back." And in a list of the- 
atrical properties dating from 1599 is entered, " One 
great horse with his leages (legs) ; " and there were 
cardboard dragons in plenty when wanted. But 
these horses were not easily managed, and it be- 

1 The " form of a Roman work " is, of course, aval like an amphi- 
theatre. 

2 The Latin text of De Witt's letter is as follows : Ampiteatra 
Londinij sunt IV visendae pulcritudinis quae a diversis intersignijs di- 
versa nomina sortiuntur : in ijs varia quotidie scaena populo exhi- 
betur. Horum duo excellentior a ultra Tamisim ad meridiem sita 
sunt, a suspensis signis Rosa et Cygnus nominata : Alia duo extra 
urbem ad septentrionem sunt, vii qua itur per Episcopalem portam 
vulgariter Biscopgat nuncupatam. Est etiara quintum sed dispari et 
\sic\ structura, bestiorum concertationi destin atum, in quo multi ursi, 
Tauri, et stupendi magnitudinis canes, discretis caneis et septis olun- 
tur, qui ad pugnam adservantur, jucundissimum hominibus spectacu- 
lum praebentes. Theatrorum autem omnium praestantissimum est 
ad amplissimum id cujus intersignium est cygnus (vulgo te theatre off 
te cijn) quippe quod tres mille homines in sedibus admittat, construc- 
tum excoacernato lapide pyrritide (quorum injens in Brittania copia 
est) ligneis suffultum columnis quae ob illitum marmoreum colorem, 
nazutissi mos quoque fallere posse[«]t. Cuius quidem forma[OT] 
quod Romani operis umbram videatur exprimere supra adpinxi. 
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came a specialty of certain actors to do the horse- 
mounted parts. (In the MS. of Reading Corporation 
is an entry, " Payed Mr. Maior that he gave to the 
Princes hoby horse plaiores, ij. s. : vj. d.") In a pri- 
vate letter of about 1605 the writer narrates having 
seen a play on a stage which had " a false wall faire 
painted and adorned with stately pillars, which pil- 
lars would turn about ; by reason whereof, and with 
the help of painted clothes, the stage did vary three 
times in one tragedy," which date fixes about the 
first period of the innovation. The Hst of properties 
just given, of course, is exclusive of firearms, as well 
as of swords and spears, which seem never to have 
been used except behind or below the stage, to sound 
" alarums." 

In The Lamentable Tragedie, concerning the Life 
of Cambises, King of Per cia, written about 1561, we 
find a stage direction : "Here smite him in the neck 
with a sword to signify death" (evidently not the 
sword of lath with which the Vice of the old Miracle 
Play used to belabor the Devil). Nothing, however, 
not even the appeals of the Chorus in Henry V., can 
better illustrate the lack of scenic effect than the 
following stage direction taken from Selimus, Em- 
perour of the Turks (1594), " Suppose the Temple of 
Mahomet'' Sometimes, too, the audiences were even 
called upon to supply by their imaginations, not only 
the scenery, but properties which might have repre- 
sented this scenery had they been on hand. In 
Percy's Fairy Pastoral, A. D. 1600, occurs this note 
to the list of properties required for the play : " Now 
if so be that the properties or any of them that be 
outward will not serve the turne by reason of the 
concourse of the people on the stage then you may 
omitt the sayd propertees which be outward and 
supply their places with their nuncupations only in 
text letters." In Greene's Pinner of Wakef eld {isgg), 
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one of the characters strikes one yenkin, who there- 
upon challenges him to a duel, allowing him to choose 
the place. The challenged party demands : " Will 
you come to the town's end ? " to which Jenkin re- 
plies : " Aye, sir; come," and in the very next line 
adds : " Now we are at the town's end. What say 
you now ? " a couple of steps across the stage evi- 
dently having brought them, representatively, to the 
town's end, which, as we have said, informs us how 
the several scenes in Act II. of Titus Andronicus, all 
requiring different portions of the forest, the hunting 
scene, the encounter between Lavinia and Tamora, 
the burying of the gold, the ravishment of Lavinia, 
etc., were managed — simply by stepping to different 
parts of the stage. Occasionally we have a piece of 
realism called for in the Quartos which the better 
experience of the reviser for the Folio rejected. 
For example, in The Troublesome Raine of John, 
Ki{tg of England {vihich if not Shakespeare's work, 
he certainly follows scene for scene in his acknowl- 
edged King John), John says : " Why casts thou 
up thy eyes to heaven so .' " and then we have a 
stage direction : " There the five moons appear ; " and 
Bastard says : " See, my lord, strange apparations," 
which certainly calls for some sort of scenic contriv- 
ance, unless the audience was expected to imagine 
them from the speaker's continuing : — 

Glancing mine eye to see the diadem 

Place by the bishops on your highness's head 

From forth a gloomie cloud which like a curtain 

Displayed itself, I sodainley espied 

Five moons appearing. 

Whereupoathe Prophet, Peter of Pomfret, is asked to 

Decide in cyphering what these five moons 
Portend this clyme, . . . 

and Peter tells it glibly off to mean that the five 
moons are Spain, Denmarke, Germanic, France, and 
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Albion, the sky being Rome ; the roving character 
of the smallest moon, Albion, betokening that John 
was to be degraded and dethroned because of his 
uneasiness at England's submission to the Pope. 
Of course, the stage effect could have been accom- 
plished by raising on poles (for there were no bridges 
from which to suspend) of five discs to represent 
moons. But anything is always easy enough when 
it once occurs to anybody to do it. The difi&culty is 
to think of it first. Possibly we will be on the safe 
side if we imagine the stage direction to be a guide 
rather to the actor who played Bastard to raise his 
eyes on delivering the speech above quoted, than 
to the stage artist. The fact that, in the 1623 play, 
all this " business " was left out, and the whole dis- 
missed in Hubert's speech : — 

My lord, they say five moons were seen to-night, 

and the king's exclamation: "Five moons !" may 
be, perhaps, taken as an attempt at stage as well as 
literary improvement. The five moons had worked 
badly, or made what was intended to be an episode 
of solemn portent into a grotesque spectacle. At 
any rate, it is the only instance I have met with 
where an earlier play called for more scenic effect 
than a later one. 

But the poverty of stage effect continues. In 
Romeo and Juliet, the Quartos and Folios have a 
stage direction, " Enter Romeo, Mercutio, Benuolio, 
with five or sixe other Maskers, Torch-bearers ;" while 
the very next one reads : " They march about the 
Stage, and Servingmen come forth with their napkins" 
Now, of course, this> first direction requires a street, 
while the second implies an apartment in Capulet's 
house ; and the first correctors of the " business " 
so adjusted it. But nothing of any such change of 
stage effect is hinted at until modern times. As to 
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ghosts, apparitions, spirits, etc., they were usually- 
managed by recurrence to the old " dumb show," of 
which we have spoken as a survival from the Miracle 
Play. Banquo's ghost, however, rose from his place 
at the banqueting-table, and (unless it was done as 
Mr. Booth has so effectively rendered it, by address- 
ing empty space and trusting to his audience's im- 
agination for their horror) it is hard to find how 
the stage-setter contrived it. Of course, Hamlet's 
father's ghost was a man in armor, and Caesar's a 
man in cerements ; but, later on, death could be rep- 
resented effectively. At least we find stage direc- 
tions in The Duchess of Malfi (1623) : " Here is 
discovered behind a traverse the artificial figures of 
Antonio and his children appearing as if they were 
dead. 

In the oldest plays there is a confusion of text and 
stage directions, the latter sometimes directing or 
hinting at the speech the actor should make. In 
the Quarto Love's Labor's Lost we have an example 
of this. The last line is spoken by Armado : " The 
voice of Mercury is harsh after the songs of Apollo." 
But the Folio makes him add : " You this way, I 
that way," probably an aside to an actor who had 
mistaken his exit. Some of these are very curious. 
In The Troublesome Raine we have : " Enter the no- 
bles aftd crowne King jFohn, and then crie, God Save 
the King." And sometimes the stage direction 
gives the actors a hint only as to what they shall 
say, as ( Troublesome Raine) : " Enter Philip leading 
a Frier, charging him to show where the Abbot's gold 
lay." In the black-letter Quarto of 1598 of The Fa- 
mous Victories of Henry the Fifth, containing the 
Honourable Battell of Agin-court, the stage descrip- 
tions are of the crudest. We have : " Speaks to him- 
self," and half a page farther on : " She goes aside and 
speakes as followeth," instead of aside. " Enter knights 
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raunging!' "He delivereth a ton of tennis balls." 
"Shebeatethhim." "Strike, Drummer.'' "The French- 
men crie within, S. Dennis, S. Dennis, Mount Foy, S. 
Dennis!' " The BattelL Enter King of England and 
His Lords" " Enters Dericke roming. After him 
a Frenchman and takes him prisoner." " Here the 
Frenchman laies down his sword, and the clowne takes 
it up and hurles him downe." "Here, while he turnes 
his backe, the Frenchman runnes his wayes." "Enters 
Dericke with his girdle full of shooes." " Enters lohn 
Cobbler roning, with a packefidl of apparell." But, 
for a comprehensive and categorical stage direction, 

1 can meet nothing quite equal to the following, from 

2 Henry IV. Fo. 129^, top. "Enter at one doore 
the Armorer and his neighbors, dritiking to him so 
m.uch that hee is drunk e ; and he enters with a Dricmme 
before him, and his Staff e, with a Sand-bagge fastened 
to it: and at the other Doo7'e his Man, with a Driimme 
and Sand-bagge, and Prentices drinking to him." 
And these from the Quarto (1597) Romeo and Juliet: 
" Nurse offers to goe in and turnes againe. Paris offers 
to goe in, and Capolet calles him againe. She lookes 
after Nurse. All at once cry out and wring their 
hands. They all but the Nurse goe foorth, casting 
Rosemary on her and shutting the Curtens. Fryer 
stoops and lookes on the blood atid weapons." 

So far, at least, we are able to conjecture what 
would have been the properties used to play Titus 
Andronicus, and can imagine how large a part the 
action of a smite on the neck with a sword, " to sig- 
nify death," must have been of the whole. But some 
of these stage directions require a little further light. 
We have " Enter Lavinia ravished" in Act II., and 
possibly might conclude that the actor was content 
to satisfy this business with a generally dishevelled 
appearance and make-up, were it not that flowing 
and dishevelled hair was stage language for virginity 
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at that period. But the audiences at this date were 
not apt to be squeamish, and stood realism quite as 
stoutly as it has ever been clamored for since. The 
priests who engineered the Miracle Plays had stopped 
at nothing in their conviction that Bible scenes 
might be given to the people in the most realistic 
doses. The libretto and stage directions of at least 
one of the Coventry Mysteries, The Woman Taken 
in Adultery, would scarcely be admitted to these 
pages. One of the least offensive of these directions 
may perhaps be quoted, but it is best to quote it in 
its original dog-Latin. It runs : " Hie juvenis qui- 
dani extra currit in diploide, caligis nan ligatis et brac- 
cas in manu tenens, et dicit accusator." And in the 
Mystery or Morality of Mary Magdalene (one of the 
Digby Mysteries), in order to emphasize the bliss- 
fulness of her later state, the priestly authors con- 
sidered it necessary to delineate the young lady's 
original lapse from the path of exact moral rectitude 
in a scene which, judging from the stage directions, 
was certainly not the least spirited and realistic of 
the piece. (But this was certainly no worse than 
what the modern stage has done in the last realistic 
renaissance. In Paris in 1873 there was played a 
piece called Susanna and the Elders, concerning 
which a morning newspaper gravely announced : " Ce 
soir, si la police ne prenient pas, Suzanne ne fira point 
d^ opposition a I'acte de seduction ; " and there was 
nothing in a certain scene in Sardou's La Tosca 
lacking to bring it up, if not to the level of a Miracle 
Play, at least to the ravishment act in Titus Andron- 
icus, which, as the part of Lavinia was acted by a 
boy, and not by a woman, could have been elaborated 
as required.) And if priests had paused at nothing 
less than reahty, why should profane players have 
been contented with mere verisimilitude ? A ballad 
written to lampoon Marlowe recites that 
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He had also a player been, 

Upon the Curtain stage, 
But broke his leg in one lewd scene 

When in his early age. 

From all of which we need not hesitate to conclude 
that the ravishment scene between Chiron, Deme- 
trius, and Lavinia, in the play we are considering, 
was done without overmuch delicacy or prudery. 
For the rest of the play, at any rate, Lavinia's lost 
hands and tongue could have been managed not so 
very repulsively by a bandage or two and a little 
carmine. The burial scene in the first act, the hid- 
ing of the gold, and the pit into which Titus's sons 
are tumbled, were, of course, effected by using the 
trap. As to the business which accompanied, the 
passage V., ii., i8o : — 

This one hand yet is left to cut your throats, 
Whilst that Lavinia 'tween her stumps doth hold 
The basin that receives your guilty blood, 

the stage directions, " run around " or " struggle " 
must be implied, as, doubtless, the attempt to act two 
able-bodied young men standing up in a row to have 
their throats cut by a one-handed old man, while a 
girl holds up a basin under the chin of each during 
the operation (which is precisely the action the text 
calls for), would have been hooted off the stage by 
the extremely particular, even if not especially or- 
derly, audiences we are soon to get a glimpse of. 
Equally we must presume a little dumb show or pan- 
tomime, not hinted at in either text or stage direc- 
tions, to manage the pie that was made of the ground- 
up bones of Chiron and Demetrius. Perhaps a basin 
covered with canvas was borne in by Titus Androni- 
cus "dressed as a cook," with his one hand and stump 
(which stump later on does not seem to have troubled 
him, when he came to the stage directions, fifteen 
lines apart : " Killing Lavinia" " killing Tamora"). 
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I suppose the business, two lines farther down, 
which directs Saturn inus to kill Titus, — or, at the 
space of two lines more, Lucius to kill Saturninus, — 
to assume that everybody in this play carried a 
sword, and the direction : "A great tumult. The peo- 
ple in confusion disperse. Marcus, Lucius, and their 
partisans go up into the balcony" to signify that this 
"pavilion" scene required the full depth of the stage, 
so that the balcony above described could be used, 
and the curtains be rolled up. In Scene ii. of Act V., 
line 9, we have, " Titus opens his study door," having 
first read : " Rome before Titus's house." In Scene i. 
of Act IV. is a realistic piece of acting which well 
merits attention. (It could not have been better 
done to-day.) Titus, Marcus, and young Lucius 
have entered ; and Lavinia, tongueless and hand- 
less, rushes in after them. She tries in dumb show 
to aid them in conjecturing who has assaulted and 
mutilated her. Young Lucius, it -seems, on enter- 
ing, has a parcel of books under his arm, out of 
which he has been pursuing his studies in Roman 
literature. He drops these books and cries to Titus 
for help, fearing that his aunt Lavinia means him 
some evil. But Titus tells him that she loves him 
too well to do him harm. Meanwhile Lavinia turns 
over the books and lifts them one by one between 
her stumps. This Marcus says he thinks " means 
that there was more than one confederate in the 
act." Lavinia, satisfied with this interpretation of 
her pantomime, drops all but one book, which she 
tosses up and down. Titus asks Lucius what book 
this is, and Lucius says : " Grandsire, it is Ovid's 
Metamorphoses." Lavinia then stops tossing the 
book and begins turning the leaves with her stumps 
and finds : — 

The tragic tale of Philomel 

Which treats of Tereus' treason and his rape. 
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Of course, all now understand that Lavinia would 
tell of the assault upon her, whereupon Marcus (we 
quote stage directions) " writes his name " (in the 
dust) " wit/i his staff, and guides it with feet and 
mouth" saying : " I have writ my name without the 
help of any hand at all." Lavinia thereupon is quick 
to see the point, and, on being handed the staff, 
" takes " it " in her motith and guides it with her 
stumps and writes : " " Stuprum, Chiron, Deme- 
trius ; " and so the painful story, which has already 
been partly acted and partly told in Scene iii. of Act 
II. with such horrible minuteness under the repul- 
sive supervision of Tamora, is revealed to Lavinia's 
father, brother, and nephew. That Titus should, 
after all, kill Lavinia, is, of course, a touch of Vir- 
ginius ; and Titus so states the precedent on accom- 
plishing the act. 

In Scene ii. {" a forest. Horns and cry of hounds 
heard. Horns w'ind a peal"), of course, the pit in 
which Aaron hides his gold, and into which he leads 
Quintus and Martius, is the trap of which we have 
spoken. When Titus goes mad and shoots off ar- 
rows with letters tied to them at his enemies (one of 
which contains that singularly inapposite quotation 
from Horace : "Integer vitce ), etc. ; when (VI., 51) 
a ladder is brought in and held for Aaron (with a 
black baby in his arms) to ascend in order to be 
hanged (though the text seems to forget all about it, 
and Aaron lives to be buried alive in the last scene) ; 
and when (IV., iv., 75) a clown brings in two pigeons 
in a basket (IV., ii., 20) ; when (III., i., 232) " Enter 
a messenger with two heads and a hand" (that is, 
carrying these members), as well as when Titus with 
his one hand cuts the throats of Chiron and Deme- 
trius (who do not appear to resist the operation, but 
obey Titus's order to " prepare their throats " with 
acquiescence not to say alacrity, while Lavinia 
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catches the blood in her basin), we may well imag- 
ine that the acting of young Shakespeare's first 
dramatic effort (in view of the general massacre and 
carnage, it does not seem a mixing of metaphor to 
call it " fleshing his maiden sword ") made a consid- 
erable draft upon the property man of the theatre. 



III. 



THE PLAY WAS WELL RECEIVED BY ITS AUDIENCES, 
THOUGH POSSIBLY, THEN AS NOW, THOUGHT BY 
SOME OVER-SANGUINARY. 

I do not believe that Shakespeare's audiences, or 
the audiences of his time, were as horrible purveyors 
of disorder, riot, and crime as Gosson, Stubbes, and 
the rest would have us believe. Gosson and Stubbes 
were Puritans, and the Puritans were terrible per- 
sons, who, just then, had nothing but their pens to 
fight with ; they were objectors per se (as Macaulay 
says, they opposed bear-baiting, not because it gave 
pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectator), and, while there were official censors of 
the stage in plenty, there were no censors of the 
stage defamers. Bad as these audiences were, I 
very much doubt if they, or if any audiences any- 
where, could possibly be as nasty as some of the 
pages of Gosson and Stubbes ; and it is best to re- 
member in reading their pages that the art of cross- 
examination was not in existence in those days, even 
had their testimony been given in a court of justice 
instead of in irresponsible print. I am quite aware 
that the way to write Elizabethan history is not to 
revise it, and I recall without remorse Mr. Trollope's 
good-natured complaint that "lawyers consider them- 
selves the only adult members of society." But at 
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the same time, if one will trouble himself over a page 
or two of the State Trials of the date, and see grave 
judges from the bench put words into the mouths of 
witnesses, and threaten them with torture if they 
did not swear strongly enough to railroad prisoners 
to brutal deaths, he will not, I think, be apt to put 
overtrust in the literal truth of Elizabethan super- 
latives. 

I am aware that these wicked audiences were 
noisy, fought and buffeted among themselves, 
smoked long pipes, ate fruits, cracked nuts, and 
drank beer, and burned juniper; that they guyed 
the actors, sometimes even breaking over the palings 
which separated the pit from the stage and tossing 
these actors in blankets ; that they even sometimes 
insisted on the performance being stopped and an- 
other being substituted (one author mentioning an 
occasion upon which the actors were cut short in a 
performance of yugiirtha, made to begin the Jew of 
Malta, then to try Tamerlane, and finally forced to 
finish the day with The Merry Milkmaides, to save 
themselves from being mobbed) ; or even that cour- 
tiers brought their chairs upon the stage itself, sit- 
ting or roaming about among the actors, smoking 
long tobacco pipes, caring more to show off their 
good clothes (as Marlowe thought) than for the act- 
ing ; that a pair of stocks was kept upon the stage 
to be ornamented by any thief caught carrying on 
his trade in the noisy pit ; and that when they surged 
out at the close " it was a sight to be seen," even if 
nobody happened to be killed. I know all this. I 
have no doubt that the manners of the time made 
mixed assemblages offensive to delicate creatures 
like the character in yack Drum's Entertainment 
(i6oi), who says he prefers going to see the Boys of 
Paules, because there 

A man shall not be choked with the stench of garlic. 
Nor be pasted to the barmy jacket of a beer-brewer. 
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I know all this. Yet if Shakespeare's plays 
achieved a sufficient measure of success, upon the 
stage where they were first performed, to lead print- 
ers to publish them, and so send them on their road 
down to us and to immortality, there must have been 
audiences to, in some measure, appreciate, or at least 
enjoy them. Bad as they were, it was for them that 
Shakespeare wrote — nay, as I believe, rewrote and 
remodelled. For, as a practical playwright he would 
not have lost money on giving these audiences any- 
thing they did not relish, or empty his houses for 
the sake (I beg pardon always of the assthetic crit- 
ics) of teaching them about "Dual Unity," "The 
Sympathy and Antipathy of Things Mortal," the 
" Hermetic Gnosis," the " Logos," the " Rosicru- 
cians," the use which a Personal Providence might 
be able to make of Enchantment = Central Ideals 
Real versus Real Ideals, the " Myth of Demeter 
and Persephone," etc., etc. — matters which would 
have been quite as absorbing as Major-General Stan- 
ley's cheerful facts about the Square of the Hypothe- 
nuse and much less susceptible of dramatic treat- 
ment. I rather incline to believe that Shakespeare 
was interested enough in his income returns to even 
study his audiences, to cater to their tastes and keep 
up with their requirements, and that it was due to 
his success in so studying them that he ultimately 
became one of the richest private subjects of Eliza- 
beth and James of whom we have a record. We are, 
I think, certainly warranted in supposing that he 
neglected no detail of his business, or overlooked none 
of those lesser items of his craft which brought pence 
to his purse. We have, I think, a right to believe 
(for example) that he stood in the wings (or what an- 
swered to the wings), and noted the effect upon the 
spectators of his points and situations. Doubtless 
he so stood upon the first night of his Romeo and 
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JuUet, and his Hamlet, and watched the lank and 
starved anatomy of the Apothecary, and the irresist- 
ible dialectics of the grave-diggers bring down the 
house. We see how he thereupon worked up, 
"heavying," each of those scenes, elaborating the 
former's beggarly account of empty boxes, and 
like itemized descriptions of that poor devil's stock 
in trade, and the latter's chop logic to prolong those 
plays to a "run." ^ And, again, the small talk of the 
ladies who made a morning call on Volumnia, in Co- 
riolanus, doubtless was a study from life, which must 
have been, to use a modern idiom, "a screaming 
success " in the hands of the boys who could carica- 
ture as well as portray.^ Had we an early Quarto 

1 As to this, every lawyer recognizes the travesty on the case of 
Hales V. Petit (in i Plowden's Reports, 253), in the Folio. Bat the 
First Quarto contained the gist of that ridiculous case, while in the 
Second Quarto, just a year later, was made the elaboration to the pres- 
ent First Folio version. It certainly passes human comprehension to 
imagine this elaboration to have been made without a copy of Plow- 
den's Reports open before the elaborator. (The case was tried in 
1562 or 1563, forty years before the First Quarto, and twenty years 
before Nashe's mention of " whole Hamlets ; " and since the hair- 
splitting of counsel could not have been town-talk for twenty, let 
alone forty years, the only reference extant must have been the black- 
letter official report.) The problem is, indeed, past man's under- 
standing. But the immense care and attention to minute detail 
which these plays received can never be doubted while the Hamlet 
remains extant. 

^ And portray, as well, not only women, but women who, like Viola, 
Portia, and Rosalind, pretended to be boys. Tom Coryat (quoted by 
W. B. Rye in his England Seen by Foreigners] says of the playhouse 
of Venice (Crudities, 161 1, p. 247) : " I was at one of their playhouses, 
where I saw a comedie acted. The house is very beggarly and base 
in comparison of our stately playhouses in England. Here I observed 
certain things that I never saw before, for I saw women acte, a thing that 
I never saw before, though I have heard that it hath been sometimes 
used in London, and they performed it with as good a grace, action, 
gesture, and whatsoever convenient for a player, as ever I saw any 
masculine actor." Actresses first appeared in England in 1629, and 
were hooted and pelted off the stage ; none appeared again until 
the reign of Charles II. In the journal of Captain John Saris, an 
Englishman who made a voyage to Japan in 1613 (his narrative is 
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of the Coriolanus, doubtless we could trace the 
growth of that exquisite piece of " society " in an- 
cient Rome, just as we can follow the workman's 
hand on the inimitable " business " of the Apothe- 
cary of Mantua. Bad as these audiences were — 
coarse, of vile habits, disgusting to nice ears, eyes, 
and noses — let us still remember that we owe to 
them Shakespeare — the Shakespeare who still lives 
in our libraries and dominates our stage ! 

Having said so much, let us see if we cannot say 
a further good word for them. For all they delighted 
(as what audiences do not to-day .') in horse-play, it 
will perhaps not do to altogether sneer at the power 
of appreciation of Elizabethan theatre-goers. The 
love of " burlesque " (that is, the travesty of mimetic 
composition, to so define the word in its technical 
sense) is not a mark of ignorance or boorishness. 
For, to appreciate a travesty, one must have an in- 
telligent perception of the thing travestied. And 
certainly the episode of Bottom and his scratch com- 
pany in The Midsummer Night's Dream is broad 
burlesque. I believe, however, that an Elizabethan 
audience could appreciate even a finer point than 
was made in the Bottom episode, and take in the 
satire of a burlesque upon a familiar point in stage 
business quite as heartily as do audiences of our own 
date. In the recently unearthed Pilgrimage to Par- 
nassus, acted by the students of St. John's College 
at Cambridge, prior to December, 1597, there occurs 
the following: — 

reprinted in Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 1635), '^ '^^ entry : " The one and 
twentieth, the old king came aboard againe, and brought with him 
divers women to be frolliclje. These women were actors of come- 
dies which passe here from iland to iland to play, as our plaj'ers do 
there from towne to towne, having severall shifts of apparerll for the 
better grace of the matter acted, which for the most part are of warre, 
love, and such like." 

4 
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Enter- Dromo, drawing a clowne in with a rope. 

Clowne. What now ? thrust a man into the commonwealth 
whether hee will or noe ? What the devill should I doe here ? 

Dromo. Why, what an asse art thou ? Dost thou not know 
a playe cannot bee without a clowne ? Clownes have been 
thrust into playes by head and shoulders ever since Kempe 
could make a scurveyface ; and therefore reason thou shouldst 
be drawne in with a cart rope. 

Clowne. But what must I doe nowe ? 

Dromo. Why, if thou canst but drawe thy mouthe awrye, laye 
thy legge over thy staffe, sawe a piece of cheese asunder with 
thy dagger, lappe updrinke on the earthe, I warrent thee theile 
laugh mightilie. 

This travesty on the little necessary to raise a 
laugh, and on the usage of managers to put some- 
thing into every play with an eye to the groundlings 
and their pence, is certainly as pertinent to-day as 
it was in 1 597 ; and if we find such traces of work 
written at that date, it is, it seems to me, rather un- 
safe to predicate abject mental density of the people 
for whom it was written. ^ It will be urged, how- 
ever, that this particular play was written not for 
the rabble, but for the university. But this means 
only that there were more kinds of audiences than 
one, which is very likely. It is apparent enough to- 
day that an audience which assembles itself to wit- 
ness a Shakespeare play is of a higher intellectual 
average than one which gathers at a prize-fight or a 
circus, or to see a man wrestle with a bear. Pos- 
sibly it was so in Elizabeth's day, and the throng 
that crowded to see Romeo and Juliet, or Hamlet, or 
Julius CcBsar, of a higher grade than those which 
flocked to see Sackerson at Paris Gardens, or to the 
Tower to see a miserable pony, with an ape tied to 
his back, driven in among a pack of dogs, who 
sprang at his ears, neck, and tail, and clung there by 
their teeth. And it is interesting to note that Shake- 

1 See Introduction to vol. iv. p. i8, where a piece of pure bur- 
esque in the Merry Wives of Windsor is instanced. 
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speare did not always ask his audiences to take 
everything for granted ; but gave them as much of 
verisimihtude as lay in his power. At line 1249 of 
the First Quarto of Hamlet, we have the stage direc- 
tion, " Enter King, Queene, Corambis, and otlier 
Lords : " in the Second Quarto this is reversed to 
read : " Enter trumpets and Kettle Drums, King, 
Queene, Polonius, Ophelia." But in the First Folio 
(line 1936) it stands : " Enter King, Queen, Polonius, 
Ophelia, Rozencrance, Giiildensterne and other Lords 
attendants, with his guards carrying torches. Danish 
March. Sound a Flourish." The words "Danish 
March" being a clear enough indication that a re- 
gard to the place of the dramatic action was begin- 
ning to be regarded as part of the stage business. 
The popular taste runs in all ages pretty much in 
the same grooves. Bear or bull-baiting was accom- 
plished by tying the animal to be baited by its hinder 
parts and then setting dogs upon it ; the upshot was 
that the dogs were gnashed or gored to death, though 
the baited animal lost blood and sometimes died by 
the sport. Another favorite diversion was to blind 
the bear and then set men to whip him with thongs. 
Often the bear was fortunate enough to throw the 
men down or tear the whips out of their hands and 
break them to pieces. Not a high grade of intellec- 
tual pastime for the spectator, but no bloodier than 
a Spanish bull-fight or an English cocking-main of 
the present date. One Henry Farley, in a poetical 
petition to Parliament, written in 1621, entitled St. 
Patdes Church her bill for the Parliament (in which 
he prays for repairs to that edifice), describes the 
popular taste in amusements, which appear, from his 
description, not to have been so very different from 
those of our own day : — 

To see a strange out-landish Fowle, 
A quaint Baboon, an Ape, an Owle, 
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A dancing Beare, a Gyant's bone, 
A foolish Ingin move alone. 
A Morris-dance, a Puppit-play, 
Mad Tom to sing a Roundelay, 
A woman dancing on a Rope, 
Bull- baiting also at the Hope; 
A Rimer's jests, a Jugler's cheats, 
A Tumbler showing cunning feats, 
Or Players acting on the Stage 
There goes the bounty of our Age ; 
But unto any pious motion. 
There 's little coin and less devotion. 

If we may indulge the fancy that, among this bet- 
ter class who went to see a Shakespeare play in 
preference to a bull-baiting or a bear-whipping, there 
were some who (like Mr. Furnivall to-day) thought 
the Ttttts Androniciis far too bloody, horrid, and re- 
pulsive, possibly a complaint to that effect may have 
reached Shakespeare's ear. And if it did, with his 
great good humor, not unmixed with an eye to rev- 
enue, he set to work to see what could be done. Not 
much indeed could be done with the plot, but then a 
scene could be introduced which might mitigate the 
cruelty of the whole by showing a better side to some 
one of the sanguinary personages. Of course this is 
mere guesswork. But it is a fact, nevertheless, that 
at some time between the Second Quarto and the 
First Folio, a whole scene was interwritten (at pres- 
ent the last of Act III.), in which Titus, Lavinia, 
and Marcus are seated at dinner, and Marcus kills a 
fly with his knife and Titus reproves him. Marcus 
replies that it is nothing but a fly. But Titus re- 
minds him eloquently, that, although the particular 
insect may have suffered a painless death, yet it may 
have had parents, friends, or relatives to whom its 
removal might bring pain. Whoever wrote it, this 
episode is Shakespearean in absurdity if not in impu- 
dence ! The red, and-to-be-redder-handed Andron- 
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icus in tearful mood over the murder of a house-fly ! 
Perhaps, as we have submitted, it may be discovered 
that instead of abusing Shakespeare's audiences, we 
are under deep obligations to them ; that, had they 
damned the Shakespeare plays, the Shakespeare 
plays would then and there have perished ; no pi 
rate of a publisher would have stolen them, no mem- 
ber of the Ancient and Honorable Company of 
Stationers would have given them shelf room, and 
we of the nineteenth century would have never even 
heard so much as that there was a poet, playwright, 
actor, and dramatist named William Shakespeare. 

Nobody knew the failings of his audiences and his 
actors better than Shakespeare himself. The. plays 
are full of confessions and apologies for them both 
(sometimes with encouragement and compliments, 
as where the Prologue tells the pit that they are 
"known to be the first and happiest hearers of the 
town"). But when he slurs, he always slurs good 
humoredly, and what he says is edifying reading be- 
side the bestial stuff that Stubbes and Gosson put 
into their books. And Shakespeare not only knew 
his audiences, but took them into his confidence, 
pointed out to them his own deficiencies, and asked 
their kind toleration of his want of properties (such 
as, perhaps, in prophetic vision, he saw us to-day lav- 
ishing in blazonry and picture, and costly machinery, 
upon his noble lines). " What here you lack, our 
toil shall strive to mend," says the Prologue in the 
Quartos of Romeo and Juliet : and the Chorus to 
Henry V. (wherein, most of all, the playwright must 
have chafed at his own inability to mount the mag- 
nificent opportunities) is constantly asking the spec- 
tator to concede, to imagine that they see, the field 
of Agincourt, the heights of Harfleur, the fleets, the 
cavalcades, and the great parades. And surely we 
must concede that audiences willing, for example, to 
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accept the same stage and the same setting (or no 
setting), as a church, a forest, a ball-room, a tomb, or 
a battle-field ; to imagine the King, Berowne, Longa- 
ville, and Biron, in Loves Labour's Lost, overhear- 
ing each other in concealment, when actually stand- 
ing at each others' elbow ; or Diomed and Cressida 
flirting in Calchas's tent, supposing Troilus many 
miles away in Priam's palace, when there he stood at 
their side in full view, watching their venialities — 
deserve some credit for their complaisance. 

To-day, with the glories of our modern mise en 
sckne at hand,- — when we can supply apart of the dia- 
logue with machinery, another with a vista, another 
with an arrangement of the furniture, — we can drop 
the curtain on Hamlet's and Othello's and Cleopa- 
tra's deaths. But more was necessary then to wind 
up, and so those parts of the plays which seem to us 
now rather in the nature of anti-climax are accounted 
for. Situations then needed more dialogue for their 
development than to-day. For example, in the lat- 
est adaptation of the Antony and Cleopatra, the play 
ends most impressively with the application of the 
asp and the death of Cleopatra ; then immediately 
enter soldiers who say, " Caesar hath sent ..." to 
which Charmian replies solemnly, " Too slow a mes- 
senger ! " and the curtain falls. In days when there 
was no curtain, and a crowded stage to be cleared, 
the dramatic strain of this moment would be lost, 
and it seems to me then to have been appropriate to 
gently remove the remainder of the persons of the 
drama (as Shakespeare did it) by Charmian's suicide 
and the entrances of the guard, who find and report 
all dead, and then the entrance of Caesar and his 
train to take possession, and to tell the spectators 
that all shall be solemnly concluded with due respect 
to the lofty caste of the deceased. Precisely this 
order of aftermath succeeds the deaths of Hamlet, 
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Othello, and various others in the plays. But with 
our present stage facilities it would entirely dispel 
the effect upon the audience and eventually kill the 
play. However Shakespeare worked on the imag- 
inations of his audiences in the heat of the story, it 
seems very clear to me that he did not entrust them 
with any liberties as to the due and proper disposi- 
tion of those his plays left lifeless, or ever neglected 
to assure them that, even in their enemies' hands, 
they would receive the sepulture fitting their rank 
in life. The tendency of Shakespeare " to sort our 
nobles from our common dead " is everywhere scru- 
pulously maintained, — though this, as I have sur- 
mised elsewhere, may have been because the Court 
kept an eye on his theatres, lest, in any morsel any- 
where, a disbelief in the established order of things 
were encouraged in the rank and file. Nor can I be- 
lieve (as I see Mr. Irving thinks) ■'^ that no real acting 
was possible upon the crowded stage, among the 
courtiers and the pickpockets in the stocks, but that 
it was probably only declamation or recitation that 
the audiences were presented with. How long would 
audiences, for whom the horse-play was perpetuated 
(for the horse-play parts of the earliest Quarto are 
always retained in later versions), from miracle and 
mystery days, have stood the recitations of Wolsey 
and Hamlet and Richard, if unaccompanied by ac- 
tion } For we have records to prove that then, as now, 
certain actors became identified with certain parts, 
and were widely celebrated for perfection in render- 
ing them — as Lowin in Hamlet, Burbage in Richard 
HI., Tarleton as Dogberry, Kempe in clowns' parts. 
Jack Wilson in parts with songs, etc., etc. — which 
seems incompatible with a belief that to act in those 
days was merely to give mouth to the speech set down 
for the part. This better class of actors, like Lowin 

1 Shakespeariana, vol. iii. p. 382. 
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and Burbage, often went to considerable expense for 
their wardrobes. In a German work, Ethiographia 
Miindi Durch Johannem Olorinum, \6iO-i% pars. 4, 
occurs the following allusion to the magnificence of 
the dresses worn by English actors in their theatres : 
" Da miissen die Kragen mit Perlen besetzt werden, 
und wird eine solche Pracht gesehen, dass sie ein- 
her gehen, wie die englishen Comodien Spieler im 
Theater." And we have the entries in Henslowe's 
Diary constantly to the same effect. And this 
expense would not have been justified unless a spe- 
cialty (as we say now, a star part) had been earned 
by superiority in the special work required, which 
must have been something more than mere decla- 
mation. 

And while we are saying good things of Shake- 
speare's audiences, we may perhaps note that books 
as well as beer and wines were peddled among them. 
In the Preface to a volume, Observations by William 
Fennor (1616), the author says: "I suppose this 
pamphlet will hap into your hands before the play 
begin, with the unfortunate clamour of ' Buy a 
booke ! ' by some needie companion." Possibly 
some of the thin Shakespeare quartos may have 
been so peddled, as librettos are peddled now, in the 
oviform interior of the " plaie-howse on the Banck 
in the Parishe of Saint Saviour's, called the Globe," 
with its " fower convenient divisions for gentleraens 
roomes and other sufficient and convenient divisions 
for twoe-pennie roomes, with necessary seates placed 
and sett as well in those roomes as througheoute all 
the rest of the galleries of the said howse, with a 
stadge and tyreinge-howse sett upp within, with a 
shadowe or cover over the saide stadge, in length 
fortie and three foote of lawfull assize, and in breadth 
extending to the middle of the yarde of the saide 
howse with convenient windowes and lightes glazed 
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to the saide tyreinge-howse." If not among the 
groundlings, at least among the courtiers in the gen- 
tlemen's boxes, or on the stage where stood the 
stocks. And there must have been a compensation 
for the crowded stage, too, since where scenery was 
next to nothing, or not at all, and the costumes of 
the actors only the ordinary clothing of their caste. 
The crowded stage must have lent, in itself, a realism 
to the action, in scenes of public places, streets, and 
banqueting halls (the custom would have been rather 
more awkward in the chamber scenes). The diary 
of Samuel Kiechel (circa 1585), who visited England 
in 1585 (as given by Mr. W. B. Rye), notes that some 
of the London theatres had three galleries, " one 
above another." "It may indeed happen," he con- 
tinues, " that the players take from fifty to sixty dol- 
lars (.;£iO to £,12) at a time, particularly if they act 
anything new, when people have to pay double. And 
that they perform nearly every day in the week ; 
notwithstanding plays are forbidden on Friday and 
Saturday, this prohibition is not observed." ^ The 
diary of Justius Zinzerling (circa 1610) makes a note 
of " the theatres in which bears and bulls fight with 
dogs ; also cock-fighting." ^ But neither of these 
tells any such frightful tales of English audiences as 
Stubbes and Gosson dilate over (which is itself a 
rather suspicious circumstance, since foreigners are 
rather over than under inclined to criticise tfie social 
manners of countries other than their own). If the 
audiences guyed the actors no worse than the Royal 
party and the lovers in The Midsufnmer Night's 
Dream guyed Bottom's scratch company (Kit Sly, it 
will be remembered, went fast asleep over The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, — at least Mr. Daly, in his elegant 

^ England as seen by Foreigners in the Days of Rlizabeth and 
James I. W. B. Rye. London, 1865, p. 88. 
2 Id., p. 133. 
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revival of that play, so disposes of him, thus correct- 
ing a difficulty obvious enough in the Quarto and 
Folio), it was not so terrible a piece of bad man- 
ners. 

But while admitting the audiences to a word in 
their behalf, we must not forget their training. In 
the passing of what (for want of a better term) we 
have called the " horse-play " and rough-and-tumble 
of the Interludes, into the Tragedy (which was only 
a bloody comedy — a comedy where everybody was 
killed) ; and with memories of what Kyd and Mar- 
lowe had given them, the idea that, whatever the 
number of dramatis person<B the play opened with, 
the end of it must see them about all slain, must close 
the life histories of the characters so that no further 
doubts could arise about them, no speculations as 
to their future, no coming to-morrow, as in a Chinese 
play, to see the finale, — what else could audiences 
be led to expect .■■ It was only in the higher walks 
of Elizabethan life and society that the intellectual 
awakening called for philosophical insights, delinea- 
tion of emotions, motives, or tendencies. Indeed, 
we must not forget that social lines were being 
tightly drawn in those days, and that Shakespeare 
was of the class that filled his pit rather than of the 
class that sat on his stage. In our exalted love and 
worship we are apt to forget this, and in the long 
perspective of three centuries we couple contempo- 
rary names in a single breath. We think of Shake- 
speare, Southampton, and Elizabeth. But the fact 
is, that, in those days, it would have occurred to no- 
body, least of all to Shakespeare himself, to so group 
those names. Rigid as may be the line drawn to- 
day between peer and peasant, courtier and trades- 
man, it was still more rigidly drawn then. The 
reverence with which an impecunious scribbler looks 
upon a man of vested wealth, multiplied by the dis- 
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tance between a proscribed player of interludes and 
a peer of the realm, would have rather prevented. 
A rich peer and a poor peer might be bosom friends. 
A rich peer and a penniless tramp — hardly. The 
only pretext for the rumor of the Shakespeare- 
Southampton friendship I have ever been able to 
discover is the fact that Southampton condescended 
to accept a couple of dedications ; though I think it 
very likely that, when Shakespeare became the man- 
ager of a theatre, he might have been able to per- 
form services for which Southampton was ready to 
pay a cash equivalent. However, the fiction of the 
brotherhood of these two men is a pleasant one, and 
there is no particular harm in it. 

If Southampton admitted Shakespeare to the 
equality, not of brothers who went arm-in-arm, wrote 
verses to each other and chronicled each other's 
love affairs, but to such gracious familiarity as is 
depicted between the Lord and the players in the 
Induction to The Taming of the Shrew, or such 
courtly and good-natured badinage as Hamlet took 
and gave with the players he employed, it may have 
been that Gosson and Stubbes got wind of it. The 
muniments of the great family to which Lord South- 
ampton belonged have met no exceptional vicis- 
situdes of time and chance and are reasonably 
preserved. And there is no record in them, nor 
anywhere else, of any exceptional friendship or inti- 
macy between the Earl and the playwright, and it is 
with extreme chagrin that Shakespearean students 
discover the only service Shakespeare is known to 
have rendered the nobleman to have been such as 
does not bear characterization, and to which the only 
contemporary allusion extant is in a scandalous 
book, Willobie his Avisa, published 3d September, 
1594, and now happily of uneasy access.^ That 

1 " Willobie his Avisa or the true Picture of a Modest Maide, and 
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Shakespeare himself attempted perpetuation of the 
memory of this service in his Sonnets is a claim 
his admirers sometimes make, but of the value of 
which there are divergent opinions. If he did, and 
if it was in an attempt to write perfunctory verse, 
that — despite his theme — his inextinguishable ge- 
nius produced some of the most exquisite poetry in 
any language, and if the poems dedicated to South- 
ampton are Shakespeare's, it is only another phase 
in the intellectual miracle with which every stu- 
dent of Shakespeare, his theatres, his audiences, and 
his times must be prepared to grapple for himself. 
Surely a troupe like that organized by " sixpence a 
day or nothing " Bottom must have felt a Shake- 
speare out of place among them, unless Shakespeare 
himself was careful not to allow those lofty moral 
purposes, those deeply religious insights, those phil- 
osophical aspirations with which our nineteenth 
century has supplied him to be suspected, and so 
the playhouse emptied and the takings at the door 
fail to keep the cressets lighted. 

So much for the histrionic aspects of our investi- 
gation. As for criticism, Mr. Fleay's ^ ideas of the 
Titus Andronicus are so revolutionary that I tran- 
scribe them entire. 

That this play is not by Shakespeare is pretty certain from 
internal evidence. The Latin quotations, classical allusions, 
use of potir as prefix in IV., i., manner of versification, and 
above all the introduction of rape as a subject for the stage, 
would be sufficient to disprove his authorship. . . . Whether 

of a chast and constant wife. Whereunto is added an Apologie, 
shewing the true meaning of Willobie his Avisa. With the Victorie 
of English Chastitie, never before published. The fourth time cor- 
rected and augmented. Imprinted at London by John Windet, 1609. 
sm. 4to," is the full title of the copy in the possession of the late J. O. 
HalUwell-PhiUipps. 

^ A Chronicle History of the Life and Work of William . Shake- 
speare, Player, Poet, and Play-maker, by Frederick Gard Fleay. Lon- 
don and New York, 1886, pp. 280-282. 
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this play got into the Folio by some confusion with Titus 
and Vespasian ... we cannot tell. . . . That it was written 
by Marlowe I incline to think. What other mind but the au- 
thor of the Jew of Malta could have conceived Aaron the 
Moor ? Mr. Dyce has warned us against attributing too many 
plays to the short career of Marlowe, but he did not consider 
that Marlowe probably wrote two plays a year from 1587- 
1593, and that we have only at present seven acknowledged 
as his. Those now attributed to him in whole or in part by 
me will raise the number to a baker's dozen ; but in some of 
these, as the older John, and I. and II. Henry VI., his 'share 
was comparatively slight. Nevertheless, I think the opinion 
that Kyd wrote the play of Andronicus worth the examina- 
tion ; although, with such evidence as has yet been adduced, 
Marlowe has certainly the better claim. Shakespeare prob- 
ably never touched this play, unless by inserting iii., 2, which 
is possible. 

Furnivall will have nothing to do with Titus An- 
dronicus because its subject is bloody and repulsive ; 
Fleay, because "the introduction of rape as a subject 
for the stage would be alone sufficient to disprove" 
a Shakespearean authorship. How much Shake- 
speare would be left us, one might ask, if nothing 
but what can be read aloud in the nursery is to be 
assigned to the man who, even Mr. Furnivall and 
Mr. Fleay admit, was, sometimes, a delineator of 
human nature .'' Is there any difference in kind, is 
it not only a difference in degree, between the rav- 
ishment scene in Titus Andronicus and the open 
propositions of the Duke's Deputy to Isabella in 
Measure for Measure ; of Boult to Marina in Peri- 
cles, of Bertram to Diana in All's Well that Ends 
Well, of Bianca to Cassio, or of Falstaff to the un- 
speakable Mistress Doll .' We have seen how the 
subtle hand that delineated an lago or a Richard III. 
at first chopped Aaron out of a block as wooden and 
lifeless in his villainy as the figure-head of a lugger. 
Does Mr. Fleay see anything in these which the 
'prentice hand, grown into mastership, would have 
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blinked at ? Certainly it is amusing to find that 
nothing of the smut in Pericles is Shakespeare's, and 
must go, so that "what remains is the pure and 
charming romance of Marina, the sea-born child of 
Pericles, her loss, and the recovery of both child and 
mother by the afflicted Prince." It is amusing, 
again, to note that Mr. Fleay — in the very volume 
where he tells us what is n't Shakespeare in Peri- 
cles because it is n't as clean as it might be — (and 
on the very next page) declares that Shakespeare 
and not Marlowe wrote those very scenes in the Ed- 
ward III. in which occurs the risque scene between 
Edward and the Countess of Salisbury, and includes 
both of these dramatic pieces in what he calls " The 
Marlowe Group of Plays," thus ousting Shakespeare 
in the one for exactly that by which he vests him 
with possession in the other ! 

As to Mr. Fleay's assertion that our present Titus 
Andronicus is not the perished play of Titus and Ves- 
pasian, "played by Lord Strange's men nth April, 
1592, which was, as we may know from a German 
version extant, written on the same subject and in 
which Shakespeare may have had some share," there 
is room for considerable curious speculation, the re- 
sult of which may possibly qualify the opinion urged 
in this introduction as to the Titus Andronicus hav- 
ing been Shakespeare's very earliest attempt at stage 
work. A tragedy of Titus Andronicus was acted in 
Germany about the year 1600 by a company of Eng- 
lish players. In this tragedy the persons are : Ves- 
pasian, The Roman Kaiser, Titus Andronicus, An- 
dronica, JEtiopissa, Morian, Helicates, Saphonius, 
Consort of Andronicus, Victoriades, White Guards, 
Messengers, etc. The narrative develops correspond- 
ingly to the English play, and is, on the whole, so 
nearly the same as to make the inference that this 
is simply an adaptation of the Shakespeare play con- 
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elusive. A stage direction calling for the entrance 
of the Kaiser reads : " Enter the Kaiser who is not 
yet Kaiser" evidently the entry of Sempronius to 
ask the suffrages of the electors. In changing the 
Shakespeare play for the German stage, Lavinia is 
made over into Andronica, evidently to express her 
relation to Andronicus. For the change of Helicates 
and Saphonius from Chiron and Demetrius there is 
no apparent reason, any more than why Aaron 
should be Morian, or Tamora ^tiopissa (since in 
the stage direction she is directed to be " white and 
fair "). Possibly, to the exact German mind, black 
was an improper color for a Kaiser's wife. 

The first stage direction of this German play is 
as follows : " Enter Vespasian with the Roman crown 
in his hands ; Titus Andronicus with a laurel crown 
on his head ; the Emperor of Rome that was to be ; 
The Queen of Ethiopia lovely and of fair complexion 
(welche schon und weiss), together with her two sons ; 
Morian, the Queen s attendant and paramour, with 
a plain black mantle over his handsome dress. The 
four last are captives of Titus Andronicus. Andron- 
ica.'' There is no indication that even Aaron is 
black, except that the name Morian may suggest a 
Moor. But Helicates and Saphonius are both in love 
with Andronica, and fight about her. Morian sepa- 
rates them and promises to aid them in killing her 
husband, who has no name except " Husband of An- 
dronica " in the stage directions. Here is the forest 
scene, the wrangle between the Empress and An- 
dronica, the murder of the husband of Andronica, 
and Helicates and Saphonius according to the direc- 
tions "go up to Andronica, attempt to raise her, and 
carry her off : they carry her off into the forest." The 
action still corresponds. The Empress and Morian 
have a terse dialogue in ten lines of prose, unfit to 
quote, instead of the beautiful lines (at Quarto 720) 
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which are repeated in the Folio. Morian demands 
Titus's hand ; he cuts it off. Then we have another 
stage direction : " Enter Helicates and Saphonius, who 
had gone into the forest with Andronica, upon whom 
they satisfied their lust. Having also barbarously mu- 
tilated her, cut off both her hands, and torn out her 
tongue, they now bring them." Helicates explains why 
the mutilation is necessary, in coarse epithet. Then 
enters Victoriades, from whom Andronica on seeing 
him runs into the ivood. Then Morian brings in the 
hand and two heads. After a little, the direction 
"Enter Vespasian with a basket of sand and a staff," 
and the pantomime of Lavinia and the staff writing 
is rapidly indicated. After more dialogue, generally 
to the effect that Titus has declared war against the 
Emperor and sold his property to raise an army, a 
messenger enters upon the Emperor and Empress 
with a letter, which he tells the Emperor contains a 
declaration of war from Titus. The Emperor opens 
it, finds that it contains nothing but ein blosses Scher- 
messer {" razor "), and orders the messenger to be 
taken out and hanged. This is of course the clown 
and pigeon scene, which, if inexplicable before, seems 
doubly so now. That the Emperor should order a 
messenger who brought a declaration of battle to be 
instantly hanged, might be imagined — that he should 
order a messenger who brought him pigeons (which 
certainly are not symbolical of war) to be instantly 
hanged, passes explanation. Then follows the scene 
of the midwife with the black child, with the same 
action and to the same purpose. The child is saved 
by Aaron, who kills the midwife, etc., etc., precisely 
as in the Shakespeare play. Then comes the scene 
where Tamora and her two sons visit Titus in dis- 
guise, her idea — ■ as appears by a previous dialogue 
between herself and the Emperor — being to leave 
her two sons with Titus, whom she instructs;, the 
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moment she retires, to assassinate him. Next fol- 
lows the direction : " They go to the palace and she 
calls old Titus." The Empress tells him that " we 
are your good friends, and the gods have sent me 
to you with these men, that I may deliver them both 
to you. They are appointed by the gods to assist 
in the war by their good advice, that we may soon 
conquer the enemy." She then departs. 

Up to this point the German play has been crude, 
coarse, and rapid compared to the English one. But 
now it becomes infinitely more probable. The cut- 
ting of the throats of Chiron and Demetrius and the 
catching of their blood in a basin now proceed with 
some plausibility. Instead of being done by a one- 
handed old man and a girl, the victims acquiescing, 
Titus sends for two soldiers, and the following 
stage directions explicitly tell how it is accom- 
plished : " A sharp razor and apron are broicght. He 
puts on the apron and makes preparations to slaughter 
them. A basin is brought. The eldest brother is first 
held down; he wishes to speak, but they stop his 
mouth. Titus half cuts his throat. The blood runs 
into the basin. After it is all run out they lay him. 
down dead on the floor." The other is then attended 
to. The directions proceed : " Holds his throat in 
the same way. He resists violently and wishes to 
speak, but they stop his mouth. Titus cuts his throat, 
the blood is collected, after which they lay him down 
dead." Titus then says : " I have now cut their 
throats, and what I have slaughtered I will cook 
myself. I will hash up these heads and bake them 
in pasties. Then I will invite the Emperor and their 
mother." Titus then sends the dead bodies into the 
kitchen and despatches a messenger to the Em- 
peror offering peace and inviting them to a banquet. 
Then enter Emperor, Empress, Andronica, Vespa- 
sian, and Victoriades, and Titus, " still wearing " 
S 
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(say the stage directions) " the blood-stained apron, 
and with a knife in his hand." They sit down ; the 
Emperor asks Titus why he wears the apron, and he 
replies : " Mighty Emperor, I have become cook my- 
self, and have made pasties for your majesty." The 
stage directions continue : " He goes up to the pies, 
carves them, and places portions of them before the 
Emperor and the Empress. Vespasian eats nothing. 
Titus walks sorrowfully up and down!' The Em- 
press says : " I have never eaten a better pie than 
this in all my life, but I cannot imagine what they 
are made of." Titus answers : " Oh, my lovely Em- 
press, pray take some more, as you relish it so much, 
and I will tell my Empress afterwards what they are 
made of." He then gives her more pie. The Em- 
press eats it and asks why he, Titus, does not eat. 
Whereupon Titus says that he is unhappy on account 
of the misfortunes of his daughter Andronica. He 
then draws his knife and calmly murders that lady. 
In the confusion which results, he manages to kill 
the Empress, whereupon the Emperor kills Titus. 
Vespasian then kills the Emperor and proclaims him- 
self his successor. 

Now, this play was performed in Germany in 1600. 
It was called " Eine sehr kldgliche Tragaedia von 
Tito Andronico und der hoffertgen Kay serin, dai'innen 
denkcwurdige actiones zubefinden" that is, "A most 
lamentable Tragedy of Titus Andronicus and the 
haughty Empress, wherein are found memorable 
events." It is the story, plot, and action of the 
Shakespeare play, and is performed in Germany by 
English actors — contemporary with Shakespeare 
himself. If we are searching for information as to 
this identical Shakespeare and this identical play, is 
it a mark of unreason and of deficient common-sense 
to take such facts as these into account, in prefer- 
ence to verse tests and sentimental criticisms, or 
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even in place of rejecting the whole question as 
one unworthy to be discussed because the play has 
" a repulsive subject, and because its blood and hor- 
rors speak, as plainly as play can speak, ' I am not 
Shakespeare's ' " ? All we are allowed to know about 
Titus Andronicus, according to the aesthetic school, 
is that the play belongs to the "First Period," and 
to the "Lust-Or-False-Love Group," or to the " Un- 
fit-Nature-Or-Under-Burden-Falling Group." (And I 
may remark in passing that there are no " Periods " to 
the Shakespeare plays — except in the imagination of 
the aesthetic critics — while the Furnivall "Groups" 
are modelled entirely upon the " grouping " system 
made famous by Fluellen, who, it will be remem- 
bered, placed Henry the Fifth and Alexander the 
Great in a single category because each was born 
in a town whose name began with an M, and there 
was a river in each of those towns, "and there is 
salmons in both " !) If, however, we are permitted 
to examine this Germanized version, I think either 
one of two conclusions would follow, viz. : Either (i) 
the English actors in Germany — while of course 
performing precisely the same " business " as they 
had found acceptable on the London stage — found 
it unnecessary, or possibly injudicious, to do more 
than summarize the Shakespeare text, and revised 
this business wherever necessary to hit the denser, 
even if more matter-of-fact, German mind — as in 
substituting a naked razor for two pigeons as a gage 
of battle, and two stout soldiers to assist a one- 
handed old man (in place of a girl without any hands 
at all) in cutting the throats of two stalwart young 
libertines ! Or (2) some of the Shakespeare play 
was lost — never went into the Quarto at all, and 
so never was copied into the Folio at all. And I 
think, possibly, the fact that portions of this play 
were so lost may have been known to Heminges and 
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Condell, who may have searched for them, and, in 
the search, found the missing scene of the killing of 
the fly, which they were able to include. 

In the absence of the text of this Titus and Ves- 
pasian and the similarity between the above German 
version and the dramatic piece young Shakespeare 
wrote, I do not see at present why (dates not forbid- 
ding) we may not conjecture — if we are to conjec- 
ture at all — that these English actors in Germany 
may have had a copy of Shakespeare's plays in their 
repertoire as well as of the other one : or again, why 
there may not have been a version of the play with 
a " Vespasian " in it ; or still again, whether Satur- 
ninus may not have been once called "Vespasian." 
The rechristening of Shakespearean characters went 
on very fluently in those first days. Falstaff was 
once "Oldcastle;" Nym was "Tom;" Bardolph 
was "Harry;" Quickly was "Ursula;" Polonius 
was " Corambis ; " Don Armado and Osric were each 
" Braggart," etc. In the play before us, Saturninus 
is "King," or "Emperor," as it happens, and in The 
Famous Victories many of the personages, now famil- 
iarized by name, were designated as a " Captain," 
a " Frenchman," a " Drummer," a " Messenger," 
etc., etc. 

As to whether or no, in the hiatus of ten or a 
dozen years of William Shakespeare, during which 
a raw country youth became a plausible scholar, we 
are to supply a voyage to Germany with a group of 
actors whose convoy would have furnished an escape 
from the wrath of a lampooned Lucy, every investi- 
gator must judge for himself. Happily his decision 
will make no difference as to this particular play. 
Certainly, young Shakespeare must have had a very 
varied and miscellaneous experience somewhere, not 
entirely of a vagabond type. Somewhere, in those 
sixteen years between his early marriage to a farmer's 
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daughter and Meres' mention of him as the English 
equivalent of Plautus and Seneca, a great many cu- 
rious things must have happened. " The intimate 
relations," says Mr. W. B. Rye,^ " subsisting at this 
time between England and Wurtemberg, as also with 
the Elector Palatine, whose wife was an English 
princess royal, must have contributed not a little to 
attract English actors to visit Germany." 

All this may be unimportant. But yet it is in 
writing plays for his times, his trivialities, and his 
audiences, and living and moving in this atmosphere, 
that we must see William Shakespeare, if we are to 
see him at all. It was for these he studied character 
and invented parts, borrowing from everywhere and 
from everybody, but for comic parts drawing only 
upon himself. There is no such character as An- 
cient Pistol in all literature, and yet Shakespeare 
must somewhere have seen a Pistol, as well as the 
Constable whose " humour he took at Grendon-in- 
Bucks " (according to Aubrey), and made into a 
Dogberry or an Elbow. It was for these audiences 
that he did, and made himself all that he was. Is it 
possible that he should have been all immaculate 
and they all besotted and bestial t If we are to be- 
lieve authors like Rees and the good Bishop Words- 
worth, Shakespeare wrote his plays principally out 
of the Bible, drew from its pages the majority of his 
similes, and never framed a character for his stage 
without consulting its contents. Mr. Rees even 
goes farther than Bishop Wordsworth, and tells us 
that the identical Bible, out of which Shakespeare 
made his plays, was presented to Shakespeare as a 
parting gift by his mother when he left Stratford — 

1 England as Seen by Foreigners — temp. Elizabeth and James, p. 
cix. Of course I have drawn on Albert Cohn's elaborate Shakespeare 
in Germany for the above description of the German play to which 
altogether too little attention has been given by the commentators. 
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by his mother, " whose love added a bright charm 
to the holy passages she taught him to read and 
study ; to his mother was Shakespeare indebted for 
early lessons of piety and reverence for a book from 
whose passages in after-life he wove himself a mantle 
of undying fame." ^ We cannot foist Falstaff, Doll 
Tearsheet, Boult, and the rest of the bad ones, as we 
can the Kings and Queens, upon History — upon 
Monstrellet or Holingshed, or upon Shakespeare's 
classical authorities, according to the general com- 
mentator. For the low-caste characters were Shake- 
speare's own. The smuttiest work that Shakespeare 
ever did, however, was in the Pericles, and it does 
not surprise us, after reading Stubbes and Gosson, 
to find that play one of the oftenest printed in 
Quarto, of any of the Shakespearean plays. And 
yet it must be admitted that Shakespeare did not 
love smut : he Bowlderized some of his own plays 
between their Quarto and their Folio dates. Instead 
of the three caskets he might have adopted another 
version of the tests with which a lady's hand was 
won, which would have relegated the Merchant of 
Venice to our libraries forever. He was the first 
English dramatist to demonstrate how that which is 
comic need not necessarily be obscene, or that one 
could be witty or humorous without referring to the 
relations between the sexes. He put his putres- 
cence on the outside of his plays, as the piety of 
Gothic architects put their dragons and demons on 
the outside of their cathedrals, while carving only 
saints and angels within. But yet it will not add one 
leaf to Shakespeare's crown for his admirers to be dis- 
honest in his praise, and make him what he was not 
and never pretended to be — " his grandsire cut in 
alabaster." It is only for such gentlemen as Fleay 

1 Shakespeare and the Bible. By John Rees. Philadelphia : Clax- 
ton, Remsen and Haffelfinger, 1876. 
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and Furnivall and Rees and Bishop Wordsworth to 
conceive that the greatest delineator of human pas- 
sion did not, for himself, share in the passions of his 
kind — so that, for example, the Romeo and Juliet, 
with its masterly and magical delineation of the 
power, pathos, and imperious sweep of the mightiest 
of human passions, is merely among the very earliest 
works of a lad who liked the jingle of rhyme ! So 
terrible is the human temptation to find what we 
look for, from which even a Shakespearean commen- 
tator cannot rid himself ! I certainly cannot believe 
myself free from this same temptation, but I am un- 
able to separate myself from the conviction that the 
increase in stage finish marks Shakespeare's succes- 
sive steps in play writing quite as well as a touchstone 
which will assign the creation of Juliet, the finished 
humor of Juliet's nurse, the sang-froid of Mercutio, 
and the garrulities of old Capulet, to a tyro — simply 
because the dignity of "unstopped endings" and 
" run on lines " may be wanting to their speeches ! 
Shakespeare improved his art with experience. Even 
nature betters her own handiwork. Her gigantic 
saurians were very clumsy creatures ; her first effort 
at making a bird was simply ridiculous : why should 
not a Shakespeare, to whom, we are told, " the 
mighty mother did unveil her awful face," have ad- 
vanced in something else besides scansion .' Is it 
not possible that between the lad who chopped out 
an Aaron and the consummate artist who drew an 
lago may possibly have been a workman sensible of 
improvement in the material exigencies of his craft 1 
If, in the course of this experience, Shakespeare may 
have found that his actors delivered blank verse with 
more effect than rhyme — and so have used less and 
less rhyme in the lines he wrote for them — it may 
be that the spasmodic critics were building better 
than they knew in calling attention to it. But their 
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" Groups " and " Periods " will gain nothing from the 
discovery. 

I think, therefore, that all the questions proposed 
must be answered in the affirmative : that the Titus 
Andronicus was Shakespeare's earliest play, that 
the Elizabethan stage was quite equal to mounting 
it, and that it was popular with the audiences of 
its date. Perhaps its success was the foundation of 
Shakespeare's fortune. That he left his fortune to 
his heirs, and did not, like Alleyn, found a college 
with it, was, no doubt, because — well, because he 
was not Edward Alleyn, but William Shakespeare — 
William Shakespeare, a man who, from amidst the 
trivialities and distractions and pitiful makeshifts 
— the Nick Bottoms and pasteboard horses and 
brown -paper dragons, and the petty economies 
into which the straitened home of his youth had 
moulded him — could leave behind him that before 
which eulogium despairs and language falters and 
apotheosis pants for breath. 

Appleton Morgan. 
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^^ The mod lamentable Romaine 

Tragedie of Titus Andronicus : As it was plaid 
by the Right Honorable the Earle of Darbie, Earle 
of Pembrooke, and Earle of Suffex 
theyr Seruants. 

1 I Enter the Tribunes and Senatours aloft: And then enter 

2 Saturninus and his followers at one doore, and Bafsianus and his 

3 followers, with Drums and Trumpets. 

4 Saturninus. 
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"VT Oble Patricians, Patrons of my right, 



5 

6 -^ ^ Defend the iuftice of my caufe with armes. 

7 And Countrimen my louing followers, 

8 Plead my fuccefsiue Title with your fwords : 

9 I am his firft borne fonne, that was the lafl 

10 That ware the Imperiall Diademe of Rome, 

11 Then let my Fathers honours Hue in mee, 

12 Nor wrong mine age with this indignitie. 

13 Bafsianus. 

14 Romaines, friends, followers, fauourers of my right, 

15 If euer Bafsianus Ccefars fonne, 

16 Were gracious in the eyes of royall Rome, 

17 Keepe then this paffage to the Capitoll, 

18 And fuffer not difhonour to approch, 

19 The Imperiall feate to vertue, confecrate 
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The Lamentable Tragedy of 

Titus Andronicus. 

A^us Primus. Sccena Prima. 



Flout i/h. Enter the Tribunes and Senators aloft And then 1 

enter Saturninus and his Followers at one doore, 2 

and Bafsianus and his Followers at the 3 

other, with Drum & Colours. 4 

Saturninus. 5 

Mble Patricians, Patrons of my right, 6 

Defend the iuftice of my Caufe with Armes. 7 

And Countrey-men, my louing Followers, 8 

Pleade my Succeffiue Title with your S words. 9 

I was the firft borne Sonne, that was the laft 10 

That wore the Imperi all Diadem of Rome : 11 

Then let my Fathers Honours liue in me, 12 

Nor wrong mine Age with this indignitie. 13 

Bafsianus. Romaines, Friends, Followers, 14 

Fauourers of my Right : 15 

If euer Bafsianus, Cafars Sonne, 16 

Were gracious in the eyes of Royall Rome, 17 

Keepe then this paffage to the Capitoll : 18 

And fuffer not Dilhonour to approach 19 

Th'Imperiall Seate to Vertue : confecrate 20 
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20 To iuftice, continence, and Nobilitie : 

21 But let defert in pure eleftion fliine, 

22 And Romaines fight for freedome in your choice. 

23 Marcus Andronicus with the Crowne. 

25 24 Princes that ftriue by faftions and by friendes 

25 Ambitioufly for Rule and Emperie, 

26 Know that the people of Rome for whom we ftand 

27 A fpeciall Partie, haue by common voyce, 

28 In eleflion for the i?omaine Emperie 

29 Chofen Andronicus, fumamed Pius, 

30 For many good and great deferts to Rome : 

31 A nobler man, a brauer Warriour, 

32 Lines not this day within the Citty walls. 

33 He by the Senate is accited home, 

34 From wearie warres againft the barbarous Gothes, 

35 That with his fonnes (a terrour to our foes) 

37 36 Hath yoakt a Nation ftrong, traind vp in Armes. 

37 Tenne yeeres are fpent fince firft he vndertooke 

38 This caufe of Rome, and chaftifed with Armes 

39 Our enemies pride : Fine times he hath returnd 

40 Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant fonnes 

41 In Coffins from the fielde, 

42 And now at laft, laden with honours fpoyles 

43 Returnes the good Andronicus to Rome, 

44 Renowned Titus flourifhing in Armes. 

45 Let vs intreate by honour of his name, 

46 Whom worthily you would haue now fucceede, 

47 And in the Capitall and Senates right, 

48 Whom you pretend to honour and adore, 

49 That you withdraw you, and abate your ftrength, 

50 Difmiffe your followers, and as futers Ihould, 

51 Pleade your deferts in peace and humblenes. 

52 Saturninus. 

53 How faire the Tribune fpeakes to calme my thoughts. 
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To luflice, Continence, and Nobility : 21 

But let Defert in pure Eleftion fhine ; 22 

And Romanes, fight for Freedome in your Choice. 23 

Enter Marcus Andronicus aloft with the Crowne. 24 

Princes, that ftriue by Faftions, and by Friends, 25 

Ambitioufly for Rule and Empery : 26 

Know, that the people of Rome for whom we ftand 27 

A fpeciall Party, haue by Common voyce 28 

In Eleftion for the Romane Emperie, 29 

Chofen Andronicus, Sur-named Pious, 30 

For many good and great deferts to Rome. 31 

A Nobler man, a brauer Warriour, 32 

Liues not this day within the City Walks. 33 

He by the Senate is accited home 34 

From weary Warres againft the barbarous Gothes, 35 

That with his Sonnes (a terror to our Foes) 36 

Hath yoak'd a Nation ftrong, train'd vp in Armes. 37 

Ten yeares are fpent, fince firft he vndertooke 38 

This Caufe of Rome, and chafticed with Armes 39 

Our Enemies pride. Fiue times he hath return'd 40 

Bleeding to Rome, bearing his Valiant Sonnes 41 

In Coffins from the Field. 42 

And now at laft, laden with Honours Spoyles, 43 

Returnes the good Andronicus to Rome, 44 

Renowned Titus, flourilhing in Armes. 45 

Let vs intreat, by Honour of his Name, 46 

Whom (worthily) you would haue now fucceede, 47 

And in the Capitoll and Senates right, 48 

Whom you pretend to Honour and Adore, 49 

That you withdraw you, and abate your Strength, 50 

Difmiffe your Followers, and as Suters fhould, 51 

Pleade your Deferts in Peace and Humbleneffe. 52 

Saturnine. How fayre the Tribune fpeakes, 53 

To calme my thoughts. 54 
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54 Bafsianus. 

55 55 Marcus Andronicus, fo I do affie, 

56 In thy vprightnes and integrity, 

57 And fo I loue and honour thee and thine, 

58 Thy noble brother Titus and his fonnes, 

59 And her to whom my thoughts are humbled all, 

60 Gracious Laidnia, Romes rich Ornament, 

6i That I will heere difmiffe my louing friends : 
62 And to my fortunes and the peoples fauour, 
63 63 Commit my caufe in ballance to be waid. Exit Sotddiers. 

64 Saturninus. 

65 Eriends that haue beene thus forward in my right. 

66 I thanke you all, and heere difmiffe you all, 

67 And to the loue and fauour of my Country, 

68 Commit my felfe, my perfon, and the caufe : 
6g Rome be as iuft and gracious vnto me, 

70 As I am confident and kinde to thee. 

71 Open the gates and let me in. 

72 Bafcianus. Tribunes and me a poore Competitor. 

73 They goe vp into the Senate houfe. 

•ji^ Enter a Captaine. 

76 75 Romaines make way, the good Andronicus, 

76 Patron of vertue, Romes beft Champion : 

77 SuccesfuU in the battailes that he fights, 

78 With honour and with fortune is returnd, 

79 From where he circumfcribed with his fword, 

80 And brought to yoake the enemies of Rome. 

81 Sound Drummes and Trumpets, and then enter two of Titus 

82 fonnes, and then two men bearing a Coffin couered with blacke, then 

83 two other fofi7ies, then Titus Andronicus, and then Tamora the 

84 Queene of Gothes and her two fonnes, Chiron and Demetrius, 
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Bafsia. Marcus Andronicus, fo I do affie 55 

In thy vprightneffe and Integrity : 56 

And fo I Loue and Honor thee, and thine, 57 

Thy Noble Brother Titus, and his Sonnes, 58 

And Her (to whom my thoughts are humbled all) 59 

Gracious Lauinia, Romes rich Ornament, 60 

That I will heere difmiffe my louing Friends : 61 

And to my Fortunes, and the Peoples Fauour, 62 

Commit my Caufe in ballance to be weigh'd. 63 

Exit Souldiours. 64 

Saturnine. Friends, that haue beene 65 

Thus forward in my Right, 66 

I thanke you all, and heere DifmifTe you all, 67 

And to the Loue and Fauour of my Countrey, 68 

Commit my Selfe, my Perfon, and the Caufe : 69 

Rome, be as iuft and gracious vnto me, 70 

As I am confident and kinde to thee. 71 

Open the Gates, and let me in. 72 

Bafsia. Tribunes, and me, a poore Competitor. 73 

Flourifh. They go vp into the Senathoufe. 74 

Enter a Captaine. 75 

Cap. Romanes make way : the good Afidronicus, 76 

Patron of Vertue, Romes beft Champion, 77 

Succeffefull in the Battailes that he fights, 78 

With Honour and with Fortune is return'd, 79 

From whence he circumfcribed with his S word, 80 

And brought to yoke the Enemies of Rome. &i 

Sound Drummes and Trumpets, And then enter two of Titus 82 

Sonnes ; After them., two men bearing a Coffin couered 83 

with blacke, then two other Sottnes. After them, Titus 84 

Andronicus, and then Tamora the Queene ofGothes, &■ 85 

her two Sonnes Chiron and Demetrius, with Aaron the 86 
6 
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8s with Aron the More, aiid others, as many as can be then fet downe 
88 86 the Coffin, and Titus Jpeakes. 

87 Titus. Haile Rome, viftorious in thy mourning weeds, 

S8 Loe as the Barke that hath difchargd his fraught, 

89 Returnes with precious lading to the bay, 

90 From whence at firft fhe wayd her anchorage ; 

91 Commeth Andronicus, bound with Lawrell bowes, 

92 To refalute his Country with his teares, 

93 Teares of true ioy for his returne to Rome, 

94 Thou great defender of this Capitoll, 

95 Stand gracious to the rights that we entend. 

96 Romaines, of fiue and twenty valiant fonnes, 

97 Halfe of the number that king Priam had, 

98 Behold the poore remaines aliue and dead : 

99 Thefe that furuiue, let Rome reward with loue : 
100 Thefe that I bring vnto their lateft home, 

loi With buriall amongft their aunceftors. 
J02 Heere Gothes haue giuen me leaue to fheath my fword, 
,103 Titus vnkind, and carelefie of thine owne, 
1.04 Why fufferft thou thy fonnes vnburied yet, 
108 105 To houer on the dreadfull fhore of Stix, 

106 Make way to lay them by their brethren. 

107 They open the Tombe. 

108 There greete in filence as dead are wont, 

109 And fleepe in peace, flaine in your Countries warres : 
no O facred Receptacle of my ioyes, 

111 Sweet Cell of vertue and Nobility, 

112 How many fonnes haft thou of mine in ftore, 

113 That thou wilt neuer render to me more. 

114 Lucius. Giue vs the proudefl prifoner of the Gothes. 
.115 That we may hew his limbs, and on a pile 

116 Ad manus fratrum, facrifice his flefh : 

117 Before this earthy prifon of their bones. 
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Moore,andotkers,asmany ascanbee: They Jet do wne the 87 

Coffin, and Titus fpeakes. 88 

Andronicus. Haile Rome : 89 

Viftorious in thy Mourning Weedes : 90 

Loe as the Barke that hath difcharg'd his fraught, 91 

Returnes with precious lading to. the Bay, 92 

From whence at firft Ihe wegih'd her Anchorage : 93 

Commeth Andronicus bound with Lawrell bowes, 94 

To refalute his Country with his teares, 95 

Teares of true ioy for his returne to Rome, 96 

Thou great defender of this Capitoll, 97 

Stand gracious to the Rites that we intend. 98 

Romaines, of fiue and twenty Valiant Sonnes, 99 

Halfe of the number that King Priam had, 100 

Behold the poore remaines aliue and dead ! 101 

Thefe that Suruine, let Rome reward with Loue : 102 

Thefe that I bring vnto their lateft home, 103 

With buriall amongft their Anceftors. 104 
Heere Gothes haue giuen me leaue to fheath my Sword : 105 

Titus vnkinde, and careleffe of thine owne, 106 

Why fuffer'ft thou thy Sonnes vnburied yet, 107 

To houer on the dreadfull fhore of Stix .' 108 

M ake way to lay them by their Bretheren. 109 

They open the Tom.be. 110 

There greete in filence as the dead are wont, 111 

And fleepe in peace, flaine in your Countries warres : 112 

O facred receptacle of my ioyes, 113 

Sweet Cell of vertue and Noblitie, 114 

How many Sonnes of mine haft thou in fbore, 115 

That thou wilt neuer render to me more ? 116 

Luc. Giue vs the proudeft prifoner of the Gothes, 117 

That we may hew his limbes, and on a pile 118 

Ad manus fratrum, facrifice his flefh : 119 

Before this earthly prifon of their bones, 120 
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n8 That fo the Ihadowes be not vnappeaxd, 
122 iig Nor we difturbd with prodigies on earth. 

120 Titus. I giue him you, the nobleft that furuiues, 

121 The eldeft fonne of this diftreffed Queene. 

122 Tamo. Stay Romaine brethren, gracious Conquerer, 

123 Victorious Titus, rue the teares / fhed, 

124 A mothers teares in pafsion for her fonne ; 

125 And if thy fonnes were euer deere to thee, 

126 Oh thinke my fonne to be as deere to mee. 

127 SufHceth not that we are brought to i?ome 

128 To beautifie thy triumphs, and returne 

129 Captiue to thee, and to thy Romaine yoake, 

130 But muft my fonnes be flaughtered in the ftreetes. 

131 For valiant dooings in theyr Countries caufe f 

132 O if to fight for King and common weale, 

133 Were pietie in thine, it is in thefe : 

134 Andronicus, ftaine not thy tombe with blood. 

135 Wilt thou draw neere the nature of the Gods .- 

136 Draw neere them then in being merciful!, 

137 Sweet mercy is Nobilities true badge, 

141 138 Thrice noble Titus fpare my firfl borne fonne. 

139 Titus. Patient your felfe Madam, and pardon me. 

140 Thefe are theyr brethren, whom you Gothes beheld 

141 Aliue and dead, and for theyr brethren flaine, 

142 i?eligioufly they aske a facrifice : 

143 To this your fonne is markt, and die he muft, 

144 T'appeafe their groning fhadowes that are gone. 

145 Lucius. Away with him, and make a fire ftraight, 

146 And with our fwords vpon a pile of wood, 

147 Lets hew his limbs till they be cleane confumde. 

148 Exit Titus fonnes with Alarbus. 

149 Tamora. O cruell irreligious pietie. 

150 Chiron. Was euer Sythia halfe fo barbarous .' 

151 Demet. Oppofe not Sythia to ambitious i?ome, 

152 Alarbus goes to reft and we furuiue, 
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That fo the Ihadowes be not vnappeas'd, 121 

Nor we difturb'd with prodigies on earth. 122 

Tit. I giue him you, the Nobleft that Suruiues, 123 

The eldeft Son of this diftrelTed Queene. 124 

X'l^'^n. Stay Romaine Bretheren, gracious Conqueror, 125 

Vi6lorious Titus, rue the teares I fhed, 126 

A Mothers teares in paffion for her fonne : 127 

And if thy Sonnes were euer deere to thee, 128 

Oh thinke my fonnes to be as deere to mee. 129 

Sufficeth not, that we are brought to Rome 130 

To beautifie thy Triumphs, and returne 131 

Captiue to thee, and to thy Romaine yoake, 132 

But muft my Sonnes be flaughtred in the ftreetes, 133 

For Valiant doings in their Countries caufe ? 134 

O ! If to fight for King and Common-weale, 135 

Were piety in thine, it is in thefe : 136 

Andronicus, ftaine not thy Tombe with blood. 137 

Wilt thou draw nee re the nature of the Gods } 138 

Draw neere them then in being mercifull. 139 

Sweet mercy is Nobilities true badge, 140 

Thrice Noble Titus, fpare my firft borne fonne. 141 

Tit. Patient your felfe Madam, and pardon me. 142 

Thefe are the Brethren, whom you Gothes beheld 143 

Aliue and dead, and for their Bretheren flaine, 144 

Religioufly they aske a facrifice : 145 

To this your fonne is markt, and die he muft, 146 

T'appeafe their groaning fhadowes that are gone. 147 

Luc. Away with him, and make a fire ftraight, 148 

And with our S words vpon a pile of wood, 149 

Let's hew his limbes till they be cleare confum'd. 150 

Exit Sonnet with Alarbus. 151 

Tamo. O cruell irreligious piety. 152 

Chi. Was euer Scythia halfe fo barbarous ? 153 

Dem. Oppofe me Scythia to ambitious Rome, 154 

Alarbus goes to reft, and we furuiue, 155 
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156 153 To tremble vnder Tittcs threatning looke, 

154 Then Madam ftand refolu'd, but hope withall, 

155 The felfe fame Gods that armde the Queene of Troy 

156 With opportunitie of fharpe reuenge 

157 Vpon the Thracian Tyrant in his Tent, 

158 May fauour Tamora the Queene of Gothes, 

159 (When Gothes were Gothes, and Tamora was Queene) 

160 To quit the bloodie wrongs vpon her foes. 

161 Enter the fonnes of Andronicus againe. 

162 Lucius. See Lord and father how we haue performd 

163 Our Romaine rights, Alarbus limbs are lopt, 

164 And intrals feede the facrififing fire, 

165 VVhofe fmoke like incenfe doth perfume the skie, 

169 166 Remaineth nought but to interre our brethren, 

170 167 And with lowd larums welcome them to Rorae. 

168 Titus. Let it be fo, and let Andronicus 

169 Make this his lateft farewell to theyr foules. 

170 Sound trumpets, and lay the Coffin in the Tombe. 

171 In peace and honour refb you heere my fonnes, 

172 Romes readieft Champions, repofe you here in reft, 

173 Secure from worldly chaunces and mifhaps ; 

174 Here lurks no treafon, here no enuie fwels, 

175 Here grow no damned drugges, here are no ftormes, 
175 No noyfe, but filence and eternall fleepe, 

177 But peace and honour reft you heere my fonnes. 

17B Enter Lauinia. 

179 In peace and honour, Hue Lord Titus long, 
184 iso My noble Lord and Father Hue in fame : 

181 Loe at this Tombe my tributarie teares, 

182 I render for my brethrens obfequies : 

183 And at thy feete I kneele, with teares of ioy 
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To tremble vnder Titus threatning lookes, 156 

Then Madam ftand refolu'd, but hope withall, 157 

The felfe fame Gods that arm'd the Queene of Troy 158 

With opportunitie of fharpe reuenge 159 

Vpon the Thracian Tyrant in his Tent, 160 

May fauour Tamora the Queene of Gothes, 161 
(When Gothes were Gothes, and Tamora was Queene) 162 

To quit the bloody wrongs vpon her foes. 163 

Enter the Sonnes of Andronicus againe. 164 

Luci. See Lord and Father, how we haue perform'd 165 

Our Romaine rightes, Alarbus limbs are lopt, 166 

And intrals feede the facrififmg fire, 167 

Whofe fmoke like in cenfe doth perfume the skie. 168 

Remaineth nought but to interre our Brethren, 169 

And with low'd Larums welcome them to Rome. 170 

Tit. Let it be fo, and let Andronicus 171 

Make this his lateft farewell to their foules. 172 

Flourifh. 173 

Then Sound Trumpets, and lay the Cofjins in the Tombe. 174 

In peace and Honour reft you heere my Sonnes, 175 

Romes readieft Champions, repofe you heere in reft, 176 

Secure from worldly chaunces and mifhaps : 177 

Heere lurks no Treafon, heere no enuie fwels, 178 

Heere grow no damned grudges, heere are no ftormes, 179 

No noyfe, but filence and Eternall fleepe, 180 

In peace and Honour reft you heere my Sonnes. I8I 

Enter Lauinia. 182 

Laui. In peace and Honour, Hue Lord Titus long, 183 

My Noble Lord and Father, Hue in Fame : 184 

Loe at this Tombe my tributarie teares, 185 

I render for my Bretherens Obfequies : 186 

And at thy feete I kneele, with teares of ioy 187 
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184 Shed on the earth for thy returne to Rome, 

185 O blefle me heere with thy viftorious hand, 

186 Whofe fortunes Romes heft Cittizens applaud. 

187 Titus. Kind Rome, that haft thus louingly referude 

188 The cordiall of mine age to glad my hart, 

189 Lauinia Hue, out line thy Fathers dayes, 
igo And Fames eternall date for vertues praife. 

191 Marcus. Long Hue Lord Titus, my beloued brother; 

192 Gracious triumpher in the eyes of Rome. 

193 Titus. Thankes gentle Tribune, noble brother Marcus. 

200 194 Marcus. And welcome Nephews from fuccesful wars, 

195 You that furuiue, and you that fleepe in fame : 

196 Faire Lords, your fortunes are alike in all, 

197 That in your Countries feruice drew your fwords, 

198 But fafer triumph is this funerall pompe, 

199 That hath afpirde to Solans happines, 

200 And triumphs ouer chaunce in honors bed. 

201 Titus Aftdro7iicus , the people of Rome, 

202 Whofe friend in iuftice thou haft euer beene, 

203 Send thee by mee their Tribune and their truft, 
210 204 This Palliament of white and fpotleffe hue, 

20s And name thee in eleftion for the Empire, 

206 With thefe our late deceafed Emperours fonnes : 

207 Be Candidatus then, and put it on, 

208 And helpe to fet a head on headles Rome. 

209 Titus. A better head her glorious body fits, 

210 Than his that fhakes for age and feeblenes : 

211 What fliould I don this Roabe and trouble you, 

212 Be chofen with Proclamations to day, 

213 To morrow yeeld vp rule, refigne my life, 

214 And fet abroad new bufines for you all. 

215 Rome I haue beene thy fouldier fortie yeeres, 

216 And led my Countries ftrength fuccesfully, 

217 And buried one and twentie valiant fonnes 
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Shed on the earth for thy returne to Rome. 188 

O bleffe me heere with thy vi6torious hand, 189 

Whofe Fortune Romes beft Citizens applau'd. 190 

Ti. Kind Rome, 191 

That haft thus louingly referu'd 192 

The Cordiall of mine age to glad my hart, 193 

Lauinia Hue, out-liue thy Fathers dayes : 194 

And Fames eternall date for vertues praife. 195 

Marc. Long hue Lord Titus, my beloued brother, 196 

Gracious Triumpher in the eyes of Rome. 197 

Tit. Thankes Gentle Tribune, 198 

Noble brother Marcus. 199 

Mar. And welcome Nephews from fucceffull wars, 200 

You that furuiue and you that fleepe in Fame : 201 

Faire Lords your Fortunes are all alike in all, 202 

That in your Countries feruice drew your Swords. 203 

But fafer Triumph is this Funerall Fompe, 204 

That hath afpir'd to Solons Happines, 20-5 

And Triumphs ouer chaunce in honours bed. 206 

Titus Andronicus, thep eople of Rome, 207 

Whofe friend in iufbice thou haft euer bene, 208 

Send thee by me their Tribune and their truft, 209 

This Palliament of white and fpotleffe Hue, 210 

And name thee in Eleflion for the Empire, 211 

With thefe our late deceafed Emperours Sonnes : 212 

Be Candidatus then, and put it on, 213 

And helpe to fet a head on headleffe Rome. 214 

Tit. A better head her Glorious body fits, 215 

Then his that (hakes for age and feebleneffe : 216 

What Ihould I d'on this Robe and trouble you, 217 

Be chofen with proclamations to day, 218 

To morrow yeeld vp rule, refigne my life, 219 

And fet abroad new bufineffe for you all. 220 

Rome I haue bene thy Souldier forty yeares, 221 

And led my Countries ftrength fucceffef ully, 222 

And buried one and twenty Valiant Sonnes, 223 
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218 Knighted in Field, flaine manfully in Armes, 
2ig In right and feruice of their noble Countrie : 
220 Giue me a ftaffe of Honour for mine age, 
227 221 But not a fcepter to controule the world, 

222 Vpright he held it Lords, that held it laft. 

223 Marcus. Titus, thou fhalt obtaine & aske the Emperie. 

224 Satur. Proud and ambitious Tribune canft thou tell. 

225 Titus. Patience Prince Saturnitius. 

226 Satur. Romaines doe me right. 

227 Patricians draw your fwords, and fheath them not 

228 Till Saturninus be Romes Emperour : 

229 Andronicus, would thou were fhipt to hell, 
236 230 Rather then rob me of the peoples harts. 

231 Lucius. Proude Saturnine, interrupter of the good 

232 That noble minded Titus meanes to thee. 

233 Titus. Content thee prince, I will reftore to thee 

234 The peoples harts, and weane them from themfelues. 

235 Bafsian. Andronicus, I doe not flatter thee, 

236 But honour thee, and will doe till I die : 

237 My faftion if thou ftrengthen with thy friend, 

238 I will moft thankfuU be, and thanks to men 

239 Of noble mindes, is honorable meede. 

240 Titles. People of Rome, and peoples Tribunes here, 

241 I aske your voyces and your fuffrages, 

242 Will you beftow them friendly on Andronictcs ? 

243 Tribunes. To gratifie the good Andronicus, 

244 And gratulate his fafe returne to Rome, 

245 The people will accept whom he admits. 

252 246 Titus. Tribunes I thanke you, and the fute I make, 

247 That you create your Emperours eldeft fonne, 

248 Lord Saturnine, whofe vertues will I hope, 

249 i?efie6l on Rome as Tytans raies on earth, 

250 And ripen iuftice in this Common weale : 

251 Then if you will eleft by my aduife, 

252 Crowne him, and fay, Long Hue our Emperour. 

253 Marcus. An. With voyces & applaufe of euery fort, 
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Knighted in Field, flaine manfully in Armes, 224 

In right and Seruice of their Noble Countrie : 225 

Giue me a ftaffe of Honour for mine age, 226 

But not a Scepter to controule the world, 227 

Vpright he held it Lords, that held it laft. 228 

Mar. Titus, thou fhalt obtaine and aske the Emperie. 229 

Sat. Proud and am hi tious Tribune can'ft thou tell ? 230 

Titus. Patience Prince Saturninus. 231 

Sat. Romaines do me right. 232 

Patricians draw your Swords, andlheath them not 233 

Till Saturninus be Romes Emperour : 234 

Andronicus would thou wert ftiipt to hell, 235 

Rather then rob me of the peoples harts. 236 

Luc. Proud Saturnine, interrupter of the good 237 

That Noble minded Titus meanes to thee. 238 

Tit. Content thee Prince, I will reftore to thee 239 

The peoples harts, and weane them from themfelues. 240 

Bafs. Andronicus, I do not flatter thee 241 

But Honour thee, and will doe till I die : 242 

My Faftion if thou ftrengthen with thy Friend 1 243 

I will moft thankefull be, and thankes to men 244 

Of Noble mindes, is Honourable Meede. 245 

Tit, People of Rome, and Noble Tribune s heere, 246 

I aske your voyces and your Suffrages, 247 

Will you beftow them friendly on Andronicus ? 248 

Tribunes. To gratifie the good Andronicus, 249 

And Gratulate his fafe returne to Rome, 250 

The people will accept whom he admits. 251 

Tit. Tribunes I thanke you, and this fure I make, 252 

That you Create your Emperours eldeft fonne, 253 

Lord Saturnine, whofe Vertues will I hope, 254 

Refleift on Rome as Tytans Rayes on earth, 255 

And ripen luftice in this Common-weale : 256 

Then if you will eledl by my aduife, 257 

Crowne him, and fay : Long liue our Emperour. 258 

Mar. An. With Voyces and applaufe of euery fort, 259 
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254 Patricians and Plebeans, we create 
261 25s Lord Saturninus Romes great Emperour, 

256 And fay, Long Hue our Emperour Saturnine. 

257 Batumi. Titus Andronicus, for thy fauours done, 

258 To vs in our eleftion this day, 

259 I giue thee thankes in part of thy deferts, 

260 And will with deedes requite thy gentlenes : 

261 And for an onfet Titus to aduance 

262 Thy name, and honorable familie, 

263 Lauinia will I make my Empreffe, 

264 Romes royall Miftris, Miftris of my hart, 

265 And in the facred Pathan her efpoufe : 

273 266 Tell me Andronicus, doth this motion pleafe thee. 

267 Titus. It doth my worthy Lord, and in this match, 

268 I hold me highly honoured of your Grace, 

269 And heere in fight of Rome to Saturnine, 

270 King and Commander of our common weale, 

271 The wide worlds Emperour, doe I confecrate, 

272 My fword, my Chariot, and my prifoners, 

273 Prefents well worthy Romes imperious Lord .• 

274 i?eceiue them then, the tribute that I owe, 

275 Mine honours Enfignes humbled at thy feete. 
283 276 Satur. Thankes noble Titus, Father of my life, 

277 How proude I am of thee, and of thy gifts 

278 Rome fhall record, and when I doe forget 

279 The leafb of thefe vnfpeakable deferts, 

280 i?omans forget your fealtie to me. 

281 Titus. Now Madam are you prifoner to an Emperour, 

282 To him that for your honour and your ftate, 

283 Will vfe you nobly, and your followers. 

284 Satur. A goodly Lady, truft me of the hue, 

285 That I would choofe, were / to choofe a newe : 

286 Cleere vp faire Queene that clowdy countenance, 

287 Though chance of war hath wrought this change of cheere. 
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Patricians and Plebeans we Create 260 

Lord Saturninus Romes Great Emperour. 261 

And fay, Long Hue our Emperour Saturnine. 262 

A long Flourijk till they come downe. 263 

Satu. Titus Andronicus, for thy Fauours done, 264 

To vs in our Eleffion this day, 265 

I giue thee thankes in part of thy Deferts, 266 

And will with Deeds requite thy gentleneffe : 267 

And for an Onfet Titus to aduance 268 

Thy Name, and Honorable Familie, 269 

Lauinia will I make my EmprelTe, 270 

Rome s Royall Miftris, Miftris of my hart 271 

And in the Sacred Pathan her efpoufe : 272 

Tell me Andronicus doth this motion pleafe thee f 273 

Tit. It doth my worthy Lord, and in this match, 274 

I hold me Highly Honoured of your Grace, 275 

And heere in fight of Rome, to Saturnine, 276 

King and Commander of our Common-weale, 277 

The Wide-worlds Emperour, do I Confecrate, 278 

My Sword, my Chariot, and my Prifonerss, 279 

Prefents well Worthy Romes Imperial! Lord : 280 

Receiue them then, the Tribute that I owe, 281 

Mine Honours Enfignes humbled at my feete. 282 

Satu. Thankes Noble Titus, Father of my life, 283 

How proud I am of thee, and of thy gifts 284 

Rome fhall record, and when I do forget 285 

The leaft of thefe vnfpeakable Deferts, 286 

Romans forget your Fealtie to me. 287 

Tit. Now Madam are your prifoner to an Emperour, 288 

To him that for you Honour and your State, 289 

Will vfe you Nobly and your followers. 290 

Satu. A goodly Lady, truft me of the Hue 291 

That I would choofe, were I to choofe a new : 292 

Cleere vp Faire Queene that cloudy countenance, 293 

Though chance of warre 294 

Hath wrought this change of cheere, 295 
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296 288 Thou comft not to be made a fcorne in iJome. 

289 Princely fhall be thy vfage euery way. 

290 Reft on my word, and let not difcontent, 

291 Daunt all your hopes, Madame he comforts you, 

292 Can make you greater than the Queene of Gothes, 

293 Lauinia you are not difpleafde with this. 

294 Lauinia. Not I my Lord, fith true Nobilitie, 

295 Warrants thefe- words in princely curtefie. 

296 Satur. Thankes fweet Lauinia, Romans let vs goe, 

297 Raunfomles heere we fet our prifoners free, 

306 298 Proclaime our honours Lords with trumpe and Drum. 

299 Bafsianus. Lord Titus by your leaue, this maide is mine. 

300 Titus. How fir, are you in earneft then my Lord 1 

301 Bajsia. I noble Titus, and refolude withall, 

302 To doe my felfe this reafon and this right. 

303 Marcus. Situni cuiquin is our Romane iuftice, 

304 This Prince in iuftice ceazeth but his owne. 

305 Lucius. And that he will and fhall, if Lucius Hue. 

306 Titus. Tray tors auaunt, where is the Emperours gard .' 

307 Treafon my Lord, Lauinia is furprizde. 

308 Satur. Surprizde, by whom ? 

309 Bafsia. By him that iuftly may 

318 310 Beare his betrothde from all the world away. 

311 Mntius. Brothers, helpe to conuey her hence away, 

312 And with my fword He keepe this doore fafe. 

313 Titus. Follow my Lord, and He foone bring her back. 

314 Mutius. My Lord you paffe not heere. 

315 Titus. What villaine boy, barft me my way in Rome f 

316 Mutius. Helpe Lucius, helpe. 

317 Lucius. My Lord you are vniuft, and more then fo, 

318 In wrongfull quarrell you haue flaine your fonne. 

319 Titus. Nor thou, nor he, are any fonnes of mine, 

320 My fonnes would neuer fo dilhonour me, 

321 Traytor reftore Lauinia to the Emperour. 

322 Lucius. Dead if you will, but not to be his wife, 
331 323 That is anothers lawfull promift loue. 
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Thou com'fl: not to be made a fcorne in Rome : 296 

Princely fliall be thy vfage euery way. 297 

Reft on my word, and let not dif content 298 

Daunt all your hopes : Madam he comforts you, 299 

Can make your Greater then the Queene of Gothes ? 300 

Laicinia you are not difpleaf'd with this ? 301 

Lau. Not I my Lord, fith true Nobilitie, 302 

Warrants thefe words in Princely curtefie. 303 

Sat. Thankes fweete Lauinia, Romans let vs goe : 804 

Ranfomleffe heere we fet our Prifoners free, 305 

Proclaime our Honors Lords with Trumpe and Drum. 306 

Bafs. Lord Titus by your leaue, this Maid is mine. 307 

Tit. How fir.^ Are you in earneft then my Lord 1 308 

Bafs. I Noble Titus, and refolu'd withall, 309 

To doe my felfe this reafon, and this right. 310 

Marc. Suum cuiquam, is our Romane luftice, 311 

This Prince in luftice ceazeth but his owne. 312 

Luc. And that he will and Ihall, if Lucius Hue. 313 

Tit. Traytors auant, where is the Emperours Guarde .' 314 

Treafon my Lord, Lauinia is furprif'd. 315 

Sat. Surprif'd, by whom .'' 316 

Bafs. By him that iuftly may 317 

Beare his Betroth'd, from all the world away. 318 

Muti. Brothers helpe to conuey her hence away, 319 

And with my Sword He keepe this doore fafe. 320 

Tit. Follow my Lord, and He foone bring her backe. 321 

Mut. My Lord you paffe not heere. 322 

Tit. What villaine Boy, bar'ft me my way in Rome } 323 

Mut. Helpe Zz^««j helpe. He kils him. 324 

Luc. My Lord you are vniuft, and more then fo, 325 

In wrongfull quarrell, you haue flaine your fon. 326 

Tit. Nor thou, nor he are any fonnes of mine, 327 

My fonnes would neuer fo diftionour me. 328 

Traytor reftore Lauinia to the Emperour. 329 

Luc. Dead if you will, but not to be his wife, 330 

That is anothers lawfull promift Loue. 331 
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324 Enter aloft the Emperour with Tamora and her two 

325 fonnes, and Aron the Moore. 

326 Emperour. No Titus, no, the Emperour needs her not, 

327 Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy fbocke : 

328 He truft by leyfure, him that mocks me once, 

329 Thee neuer, nor thy trayterous haughty fonnes, 
• 330 Confederates all thus to difhonour me. 

331 Was none in Rome to make a ftale 

332 But Saturnine ? Full well Andronicus 

333 Agree thefe deeds, with that proud bragge of thine, 
342 334 That faidft I begd the Empire at thy hands. 

335 Titus. O monftrous, what reprochfull words are thefe .' 

336 Satur. But goe thy wayes, goe giue that changing peece, 

337 To him that flourifht for her with his fword .• 

338 A valiant fonne in law thou fhalt enioy, 

339 One fit to bandy with thy lawlelTe fonnes, 

340 To ruffle in the Common-wealth of Rome. 

341 Titus. Thefe words are razors to my wounded hart. 

342 Satur. And therfore louely Tamora Queene of Gothes, 

343 That like the ftately Thebe mongft her Nymphs, 

344 Doft ouerfhine the gallant'ft Dames of Rome, 

345 If thou be pleafd with this my fodaine choife, 
354 346 Behold I choofe thee Tamora for my Bride, 

347 And will create thee Empreffe of Rome. 

348 Speake Queene of Gothes do'ft thou applaud my choife .' 

349 And heere I fweare by all the Romaine Gods, 

350 Sith Priefl and holy water are fo neere, 

351 And tapers burne fo bright, and euery thing 

352 In readines for Hymeneus ftand, 

353 I will not refalute the ftreetes of Rome, 

354 Or clime my Pallace, till from forth this place, 

355 I leade efpowfd my Bride along with me. 

356 Tamora. And heere in fight of heauen to Rome I fweare, 
365 357 If Saturnine aduaunce the Queene of Gothes, 

358 Shee will a handmaide be to his defires, 

359 A louing Nurfe, a Mother to his youth. 
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Enter aloft the Emperour with Tamora and her two 332 

fumies, and Aaron the Moore. 333 

Empe. No Titus, no, the Emperour needs her not, 334 

Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy ftocke : 335 

He truft by Leifure him that mocks me once. 336 

Thee neuer : nor thy Trayterous haughty fonnes, 337 

Confederates all, thus to difhonour me. 338 

Was none in Rome to make a ftale 339 

But Saturnine ? Full well Androfiicus 340 

Agree thefe Deeds, with that proud bragge of thine, 341 

That faid'ft, I beg'd the Empire at thy hands 342 

Tit. O monftrous, what reproachfull words are thefe ? 343 

Sat. But goe thy wayes, goe giue that changing peece, 344 

To him that flourifht for her with his Sword : 345 

A Valliant fonne in-law thou fhalt enioy : 346 

One, fit to bandy with thy lawleffe Sonnes, 347 

To ruffle in the Common-wealth of Rome. 348 

Tit. Thefe words are Razors to my wounded hart. 349 

Sat. And therefore louely Tamora Queene of Gothes, 350 

That like the ftately Thebe mong'ft her Nimphs 351 

Doft ouer-lhine the Gallant'ft Dames of Rome, 352 

If thou be pleaf d with this my fodaine choyfe, 353 

Behold I choofe thee Tamora for my Bride, 354 

And will Create thee Empreffe of Rome. 355 

Speake Queene of Goths doft thou applau'd my choyfe.'' 356 

And heere I fweare by all the Romaine Gods, 357 

Sith Prieft and Holy -water are fo neere, 358 

And Tapers burne fo bright, and euery thing 359 

In readines for Hymeneus ftand, 360 

I will not refalute the ftreets of Rome, 361 

Or clime my Pallace, till from forth this place, 362 

I leade efp ouf 'd my Bride along with me, 363 

Tamo. And heere in fight of heauen to Rome I fweare, 364 

If Saturnine aduance the Queen of Gothes, 365 

Shee will a Hand-maid be to his defires, 366 

A louing Nurfe, a Mother to his youth. 367 

7 
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360 Sat. Afcend faire Queene : Panthean Lords accompany 

361 Your Noble Emperour and his louely Bride, 

362 Sent by the Heauens for Prince Saturnine, 

363 Whofe wifdome hath her Fortune conquered, 
373 364 There fhall we confummate our fpoufall rites. 

365 Exeunt omnes. 

366 Titus. I am not bid to waite vpon this Bride, 

367 Titus when wert thou wont to walke alone, 

368 Difhonoured thus and challenged of wrongs. 

369 Enter Marcus and Titus fonnes. 

370 Marcus. O Titus fee : O fee what thou haft done 
•371 In a bad quarrell flaine a vertuous fonne. 

372 Titus. No foolifh Tribune, no : No fonne of mine, 

•373 Nor thou, nor thefe, confederates in the deede, 

.374 That hath difhonoured all our i^amily, 

375 Vnworthy brother, and vnworthy fonnes. 

376 Lucius. But let vs giue him buriall as becomes, 
■386 377 Giue Mucius buriall with our bretheren. 

378 Titus. Traytors away, he refts not in this tombe : 

379 This monument fiue hundreth yeares hath flood, 

380 Which I haue fumptuoufly reedified.- 

381 Heere none but Souldiers and Romes Seruitors 

382 Repofe in fame : None bafely flaine in braules, 

383 Bury him where you can he comes not heere. 

384 Marcus. My Lord this is impiety in you, 

385 My Nephew Mutius deeds doo plead for him, 

386 He muft be buried with his brethren. 

387 Titus two fonnes fpeakes. 

388 And fhall, or him we will accompany. 

389 Titus. And fhall. What villaine was it fpake that word f 

390 Titus fonne fpeakes. 

• 400 391 He that would vouch it in any place but heere. 

392 Titus. What would you bury him in my defpight ? 
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Satnr. Afcend Faire Qeene, 363 

Panthean Lords, accompany 369 

Your Noble Emperour and his louely Bride, 370 

Sent by the. heauens for Prince Saturnine, 371 

Whofe wifedome hath her Fortune Conquered, 372 

There fliall we Confummate our Spoufall rites. 373 

Exeunt omnes. 374 

Tit. I am not bid to waite vpon this Bride : 375 

Titus when wer't thou wont to walke alone, 376 

Difhonoured thus and Challenged of wrongs ? 377 

Enter Marcus and Titus Sonnes. 378 

Mar O Titus fee ! O fee what thou hafb done ! 379 

In a bad quarrell, flaine aVertuous fonne. 380 

Tit. No foolifh Tribune, no. No fonne of mine, 381 

Nor thou, nor thefe Confedrates in the deed, 382 

That hath difhonoured all our Family, 383 

Vnworthy brother, and vnworthy Sonnes. 384 

Luci. But let vs giue him buriall as becomes : 385 

Giue Mutius buriall with our Bretheren. 386 

Tit. Traytors away, he reft's not in this Tombe : 387 

This Monument fiue hundreth yeares hath ftood, 388 

Which I haue Sumptuoufly re-edified : 389 

Heere none but Souldiers, and Romes Seruitors, 390 

Repofe in Fame : None bafely flaine in braules, 391 

Bury him where you can, he comes not heere. 392 

Mar. My Lord this is impiety in you, 393 

My Nephew Mutius deeds do plead for him, 394 

He muft be buried with his bretheren. 395 

Titus two Sonnes fpeakes. 396 

And fhall, or him we will accompany. 397 

Ti. And fhall ! What villain e was it fpake that word.?' 398 

Titus fonne fpeakes. 399 

He that would vouch'd it in any place but heere. 400 

Tit. What would you bury him in my defpight .' 401 
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393 Marcus. No noble Titus, but intreate of thee. 

394 To pardon Mutius, and to bury him. 

395 Titus. Marcus : Euen thou haft ftroke vpon my creft. 

396 And with thefe boyes mine honour thou haft wounded, 

397 My foes I doe repute you euery one. 

398 So trouble me no more, but get you gone. 

399 J. Sonne. He is not with himfelfe, let vs withdraw. 
409 400 2. Sonne. Not I till Mutius bones be buried. 

401 The brother and the fonnes kneele. 

402 Marcus. Brother, for in that name doth nature pleade. 

403 2. Sonne. Father, and in that name doth nature fpeake. 

404 Titus. Speake thou no more, if all the reft will fpeede. 

405 Marcus. i?enowmed Titus, more then halfe my foule. 

406 Luteins. Deare /^ather, foule and fubftance of vs all. 

407 Marcus. Suffer thy brother Marcus to interre, 

408 His noble Nephew heere in vertues nefb, 

409 That died in honour and Laninias caufe. 

410 Thou art a i?omaine, be not barbarous : 

411 The Greekes vpon aduife did bury Aiax 
ii,i'2. That flew himfelfe : and wife Laertes fonne, 
413 Did gracioufly plead for his Funerals : 

423 414 Let not young Mutius then that was thy ioy, 

415 Be bard his entrance heere. 

416 Titus. R\{& Marcus, rife, 

417 The difmalft day is this that ere I faw, 

418 To be difhonoured by my fonnes in i?ome : 

419 Well bury him, and bury me the next. 

420 They put him in the tombe. 

421 Lucius. There lie thy bones fweet Mutius with thy friends, 

422 Till we with Trophies doo adorne thy tombe : 

423 They all kneele and fay, 

424 No man fhed teares for noble Mutius, 

434 425 He hues in fame, that dide in vertues caufe. 

426 Exit all but Marcus and Titus. 

427 Marcus. My Lord to ftep out of thefe dririe dumps, 

428 How comes it that the fubtile Queene of Gothes, 

429 Is of a fodaine thus aduaunc'd in Rome. 
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Mar. No Noble Titus, but intreat of thee, 402 

To pardon Mutius, and to bury him. 403 

Tit. Marcus, Euen thou haft ftroke vpon my Craft, 404 

And with thefe Boyes mine Honour thou haft wounded, 403 

My foes I doe repute you euery one. 406 

So trouble me no more, but get you gone. 407 

I.Sonne. He is not himfelfe, let vs withdraw. 408 

2. Sonne. Not I tell Mutius bones be buried. 409 

The Brother and the fonnes ktteele. 410 

Mar. Brother, for in that name doth nature plea'd. 411 

2. Sonne. Father, and in that name doth nature fpeake. 412 

Tit. Speake thou no more if all the reft will fpeede. 413 

Mar. Renowned Titus more then halfe my foule. 414 

Luc. Deare Father, foule and fubftance of vs all. 415 

Mar. Suffer thy brother Marcus to interre 416 

His Noble Nephew heere in vertues neft, 417 

That died in Honour and Lauinids caufe. 418 

Thou art a Romaine, be not barbarous : 419 

The Greekes vpon aduife did bury Aiax 420 

That flew himfelfe : And Laertes fonne, 421 

Did gracioufly plead for his Funerals : 422 

Let not young Mutius then that was thy ioy, 423 

Be bar'd his entrance heere. 424 

Tit. Rife Marcus, rife, 425 

The difmall'ft day is this that ere I faw, 426 

To be difhonored by my Sonnes in Rome : 427 

Well, bury him, and bury me the next. 428 

They put him in the Tombe. 429 

Luc. There lie thy bones fweet Mutius with thy 430 

Till we with Trophees do adorne thy Tombe. (friends 431 

They all kneele and fay. 4.32 

No man Ihed teares for Noble Mutius, 433 

He Hues in Fame, that di' d in vertues caufe. Exit. 434 

Mar. My Lord to ftep out of thefe fudden dumps, 435 

How comes it that the fubtile Queene of Gothes, 436 

Is of a fodaine thus aduanc'd in Rome ? 437 
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430 Titus. I know not Marcus, but I know it is. 

431 (Whether by deuife or no, the heauens can tell.) 

432 Is fhe not then beholding to the man, 

433 That brought her for this high good turne fo farre. 



434 Enter the Emperour, Tamora and her two fonnes, with the Moore 

435 at one doore. Enter at the other doore Bafcianus ana 

436 Lauinia, with others. 

447 437 Saturnine. So Bafcianus, you haue plaid your prize, 

438 God giue you ioy fir of your gallant Bride. 

439 Bafcianus. And you of yours my Lord, I fay no more, 

440 Nor wifli no leffe, and fo I take my leaue. 

441 Saturnine. Tray tor, if Rome haue law, or we haue power, 

442 Thou and thy fa6tion fhall repent this Rape. 

443 Bafcia7ius. Rape call you it my Lord to ceaze my owne, 

444 My true betrothed loue, and now my wife : 

445 But let the lawes of Rome determine all, 

446 Meane while am I polTefl of that is mine. 

447 Saturnine. Tis good fir, you are very fhort with vs. 
458 448 But if we Hue, weele be as fharpe with you. 

449 Bafcianus. My Lord what I haue done as beft I may. 

450 Anfwere I muft, and fhall doo with my life, 

451 Onely thus much I giue your Grace to know, 

452 By all the duties that I owe to Rome, 

453 This Noble Gentleman Lord Titus heere, 

454 Is in opinion and in honour wrong'd, 

455 That in the refcue of Lauinia, 

456 With his owne hand did flay his youngefl fonne, 
467 457 In zeale to you, and highly moou'd to wrath, 

458 To be contrould in that he frankelie gaue, 

459 i?eceaue him then to fauour Saturnine, 

460 That hath expreft himfelfe in all his deedes 

461 A Father and a friend to thee and i?ome. 

462 Titus. Prince Bafsia7ius leaue to plead my deedes. 
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Ti. I know not Marcus : but I know it is, 438 

(Whether by deuife or no) the heauens can tell, 439 

Is Ihe not then beholding to the man, 440 

That brought her for this high good turne fo farre ? 441 

Yes, and will Nobly him remunerate. 442 

Flourijh. 443 
Enter the Emperor, Tamora,and,her two Jons, with theMoore 444 

at one doore. Enter at the other doore Bajsianus and 445 

Lauinia with others. 446 

Sat. So Bajsianus, you haue plaid your prize, 447 

God giue you ioy fir of your Gallant Bride. 448 

Bafs. And you of yours my Lord : I fay no more, 449 

Nor wifh no leffe, and fo I take my leaue. 450 

Sat. Traytor, if Rome haue law, or we haue power, 451 

Thou and thy Fa6lion fhall repent this Rape. 452 

Bafs. Rape call you it my Lord, to ceafe my owne, 453 

My true betrothed Loue, and now my wife ? 454 

But let the lawes of Rome determine all, 455 

Meane while I am poffeft of that is mine. 456 

Sat. 'Tis good fir : you are very fhort with vs, 457 

But if we Hue, weele be as fharpe with you. 458 

Bafs. My Lord, what I haue done as bell I may, 459 

Anfwere I muft, and fhall do with my life, 460 

Onely thus much I giue your Grace to know, 461 

By all the duties that I owe to Rome, 462 

This Noble Gentleman Lord Titus heere, 463 

Is in opinion and in honour wrong'd, 464 

That in the refcue of Lauinia, aa^o 

With his owne hand did flay his youngeft Son, 466 

In zeale to you, and highly mou'd to wrath. 467 

To be controul'd in that he frankly gaue : 468 

Receiue him then to fauour Saturnine, 469 

That hath expre'ft himfelfe in all his deeds, 470 

A Father and a friend to thee, and Rome. 471 

Tit. Prince Bo^fiianus leaue to plead my Deeds, 472 
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463 Tis thou, and thofe, that haue difhonoured me, 

464 Rome and the righteous heauens be my iudge, 

465 How / haue lou'd and honoured Saturnine. 
476 466 Tamora. My worthy Lord, if euer Tamora, 

467 Were gracious in thofe princely eyes of thine, 

468 Then heare me fpeake indifferently for all : 

469 And at my fute (fweete) pardon what is paft. 

470 Satur. What Madam, be difhonoured openly, 

471 And bafely put it vp without reuenge. 

472 Tamora. Not fo my Lord, the Gods of Rome forfend 

473 I fhould be Author to difhonour you. 

474 But on mine honour dare I vndertake, 

475 For good Lord Titus innocence in all : 

476 Whofe furie not diffembled fpeakes his greefes : 

477 Then at my fute looke gracioufly on him, 

478 Loofe not fo noble a friend on vaine fuppofe, 
490 479 Nor with fowre lookes afflidl his gentle hart. 

480 My Lord, be rulde by me, be wonne at laft, 

481 Diffemble all your greefes and difcontents, 

482 You are but newly planted in your Throne, 

483 Leaft then the people, and Patricians too, 

484 Vpon a iuft furuay take Titus part, 

485 And fo fupplant you for ingratitude, 

486 Which Rome reputes to be a hainous fmne. 

487 Yeelde at intreates : and then let me alone, 

488 He finde a day to maffacre them all, 

489 And race their faction and their familie, 

490 The cruell Father, and his trayterous fonnes, 
502 491 To whom /fued for my deere fonnes life. 

492 And make them know what tis to let a Queene, 

493 Kneele in the ftreets, and begge for grace in vaine. 

494 Come, come fweet Emperour, (come Andronicus,) 

495 Take vp thys good old man, and cheere the hart, 

496 That dies in temped: of thy angry frowne. 

508 497 Satur. Rife Titus rife, my EmprefTe hath preuaild : 
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'Tis thou, and thofe, that haue difhonoured me, 473 

Rome and the righteous heauens be my iudge, 474 

How I haue lou'd and Honour'd Saturnine. 475 

Tarn. My worthy Lord if euer Tamora, 476 

Were gracious in thofe Princely eyes of thine, 477 

Then heare me fpeake indifferently for all : 478 

And at my fute (fweet) pardon what is pafl. 479 

Satu. What Madam, be difhonoured openly, 480 

And bafely put it vp without reuenge ? 481 

Tarn. Not fo my Lord, 482 

The Gods of Rome for-fend, 483 

I fhould be Authour to dilhonouryou. 484 

But on mine honour dare, I vndertake 485 

For good Lord Titus innocence in all : 486 

Whofe fury not dilTembled fpeakes his griefes : 487 

Then at my fute looke gracioufly on him, 488 

Loofe not fo noble a friend on vaine fuppofe, 489 

Nor with fowre lookes afHifl his gentle heart. 490 

My Lord, be rul'd by me, be wonne at laft, 491 

Diffemble all your griefes and difcontents, 492 

You are but newly planted in your Throne, 493 

Leaft then the people, and Patricians too, 494 

Vpon a iuft furuey take Titus part, 495 

And fo fupplant vs for ingratitude, 496 

Which Rome reputes to be a hainous fin ne. 497 

Yeeld at intreats, and then let me alone : 493 

He finde a day to maffacre them all, 499 

And race their faftion, and their familie, 500 

The cruell Father, and his trayt'rous fonnes, 501 

To whom I fued for my deare fonnes life. 502 

And make them know what 'tis to let a Queene. 503 

Kneele in the flreetes, and beg for grace in vaine. 504 

Come, come, fweet Emperour, (come Andronicus) 505 

Take vp this good old man, and cheere the heart, 506 

That dies in tempeft of thy angry frowne. 507 

King. Rife Titus, rife, 508 

My EmprelTe hath preuail'd. 509 
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498 Titus. I thanke your maieftie, and her my Lord. 

499 Thefe wordes, thefe lookes, infufe new life in me. 

500 Tainora. Titus I am incorporate in Rome, 

501 A Roman now adopted happily, 

502 And mull aduife the Emperour for his good, 

503 Thys day all quarrels die Andronicus. 

504 And let it be mine honour good my Lord, 

505 That I haue reconciled your friends and you. 

506 For you prince Bafsianus I haue paft 

507 My word and promife to the Emperour, 

508 That you will be more milde and traftable. 

509 And feare not Lords, and you Lauinia, 

510 By my aduife all humbled on your knees, 
526 511 You fhall aske pardon of his Maieftie. 

51a We doe, and vowe to heauen, and to his highnes, 

513 That what we did, was mildly as we might, 

514 Tendring our fifters honour and our owne. 

515 Marcus. That on mine honour heere I doe proteft. 

516 Satur. Away and talke not, trouble vs no more. 

517 Tamora. Nay, nay fweet Emperor, we muft all be friends, 

518 The Tribune and his Nephews kneele for grace, 

519 I will not be denied, fweet hart looke back. 

520 Satur. Marcus, for thy fake, and thy brothers heere, 

521 And at my louelie Tamoras intreats, 

522 I doe remit thefe young mens hainous faults, 

523 Stand vp : Lauinia, though you left me like a churle, 

524 I found a friend, and fure as death I fwore, 

525 I would not part a Batchiler from the prieft. 

526 Come, if the Emperours court can feaft two Brides, 

527 You are my gueft Lauinia, and your friendes : 

528 Thys day Ihall be a loue-day Tamora. 



543 
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Titus. I thanke your Maieftie, 510 

And her my Lord. 511 

Thefe words, thefe lookes, 512 

Infufe new life in me. 513 

Tamo. Titus, I am incorparate in Rome, 514 

A Roman now adopted happily. 515 

And muft aduife the Emperour for his good, 516 

This day all quarrels die Andronicus. 517 

And let it be mine honour good my Lord, 518 

That I haue reconcil'd your friends and you. 519 

For you Prince Bajsianus, I haue paft 520 

My word and promife to the Emperour, 521 

That you will be more milde and traftable. 522 

And feare not Lords : 523 

And you Lauinia, 524 

By my aduife all humbled on your knees, 525 

You (hall aske pardon of his Maieftie. 526 

Son. We doe, 527 

And vow to heauen, and to his Highnes, 528 

That what we did, was mildly, as we might, 529 

Tendring our lifters honour and our owne. 530 

Mar. That on mine honour heere I do proteft. 531 

King. Away and talke not, trouble v s no more. 532 

Tamora. Nay, nay, 533 

Sweet Emperour, we muft all be friends, 534 

The Tribune and his Nephews kneele for grace, 535 

\ will not be denied, fweet hart looke back. 536 

King. Marcus, 537 

For thy fake and thy brothers heere, 538 

And at my louely Tamora's intreats, 539 

I doe remit thefe young mens haynous faults. 540 
Stand vp : Lauinia, though you left me like a churle, 541 

I found a friend, and fure as death I fware, 542 

I would not part a Batchellour from the Prieft. 543 

Come, if the Emperours Court can feaft two Brides, 544 

You are my gueft Lauin ia, and your friends : 545 

This day fhall be a Loue-day Tamora. 546 
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529 Titus. To morrow and it pleafe your maieftie, 

530 To hunt the Panther and the Hart with me, 

531 With home and hound, weele giue your grace bon iour. 

551 532 Saturn. Be it fo Titus, and gramercie to. Exeunt. 



533 found trum.pets, manet Moore. 

534 Aron. Now climeth Tamora Olympus toppe, 

535 Safe out of Fortunes fhot, and fits aloft, 

536 Secure of thunders cracke or lightning flafh, 

537 Aduaunc'd aboue pale enuies threatning reach, 

538 As when the golden funne falutes the morne, 

539 And hauing gilt the Ocean with his beames, 

540 Gallops the Zodiacke in his gliftering coach, 

541 And ouer-lookes the higheft piering hills. 

542 So Tamora. 

562 543 Vpon her wit doth earthly honour waite, 

544 And vertue ftoops and trembles at her frowne. 

545 Then Aron arme thy hart, and fat thy thoughts, 

546 To mount aloft with thy Emperiall Miftris. 

547 And mount her pitch, whom-thou in triumph long 

548 Hafb prifoner held, fettred in amourous chaines, 

549 And fafter bound to Arons charming eyes, 

550 Then is Prometheus tyde to Caucafus. 

551 Away with flauilh weedes and feruile thoughts, 

552 I will be bright, and fhine in pearle and gold, 

553 To waite vpon this new made EmperefTe. 

554 To waite faid I .? to wanton with this Queene, 

555 This Goddeffe, this Semerimis, this Nymph, 

556 Thys Syren, that will charme Romes Saturnine, 

557 And fee his fhipwracke, and his Common-weales. 

558 Hollo, what ftorme is this f 
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Tit. To morrow and it pleafe your Maieftie, 547 

To hunt the Panther and the Hart with me, 548 

With home and Hound, 549 

Weele giue your Grace Bon iour. 550 

Satur. Be it fo T\tus, and Gramercy to. Exeunt. 551 



ASius Secunda. 



Flourijh. Enter Aaron alone. 552 

Aran. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus toppe, 553 

Safe out of Fortunes Ihot, and fits aloft, 554 

Secure of Thunders cracke or lightning flafh, 555 

Aduanc'd about pale enuies threatning reach : 556 

As when the goldenSunne falutes the morne, 557 

And hauing gilt the Ocean with his beames, 538 

Gallops the Zodiacke in his gliftering Coach, 559 

And ouer-lookes the higheft piering hills : 560 

So Tainora>, 561 

Vpon her wit doth earthly honour waite, 562 

And vertue ftoopes and trembles at her frowne. 563 

Then Aaron arme thy hart, and fit thy thoughts, 564 

To mount aloft with thy Emperiall Miftris, 565 

And mount her pitch, whom thou in ttiumph long 566 

Haft prifoner held, fettred in amorous chaines, 567 

And fafter bound to Aarons charming eyes, 568 

Then is Prometheus ti 'de to Caucafus. 569 

Away with flauifh weedes, and idle thoughts, 570 

I will be bright and fhine in Pearle and Gold, 571 

To waite vpon this new made Empreffe. 672 

To waite faid I ? To wanton with this Queene, 573 

This Goddeffe, this Semerimis, this Queene, 574 

This Syren, that will charme Romes Saturnine, 575 

And fee his fhipwracke, and his Common weales. 576 

Hollo, what ftorme is this ? 577 
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578 559 Enter Chiron and Demetrius brauing. 

560 Deme. Chiron thy yeeres wants wit, thy wit wants edge 

561 And manners to intrude where I am grac'd, 

562 And may for ought thou knoweft affe6ted be. 

563 Chiron. Demetrius, thou doofl ouerweene in all, 

564 And fo in this, to beare me downe with braues, 

565 Tis not the difference of a yeere or two 

566 J^fakes me leffe gracious, or thee more fortunate : 

567 I am as able and as fit as thou, 

568 To ferue, and to deferue my Miftris grace, 

569 And that my fword vpon thee fhall approue, 
589 570 And pleade my pafsions for Lauinias loue. 

571 Moore. Clubs, clubs, thefe louers will not keepe the peace. 

572 Deme. Why boy, although our mother (vnaduizd) 

573 Gaue you a daunfing rapier by your fide, 

574 Are you fo defperate growne to threat your friends .• 

575 Goe too .• haue your lath glued within your fheath, 

576 Till you know better how to handle it. 

577 Chiron. Meane while fir, with the little skill I haue, 

578 Full well fhalt thou perceiue how much /dare. 

579 Deme. y boy, grow yee fo braue .■' they draw, 

580 Avon. Why how now Lords .-' 

600 581 So neere the Emperours pallace dare you draw, 

582 And maintaine fuch a quarrell openly .'' 

583 Full well / wote the ground of all this grudge, 

584 I would not for a million of gold, 

585 The caufe were knowne to them it moft concernes, 

586 Nor would your noble mother for much more 

587 Be fo difhonoured in the Court of Rome. 

588 For fhame put vp. 

589 Deme. Not I, till I haue fheathd 

590 My rapier in his bofome, and withall 

591 Thruft thofe reprochfull fpeeches downe his throate, 

592 That he hath breathd in my difhonour heere. 

612 593 Chiron. For that / am prepard, and full refolude, 
594 Foule fpoken Coward, that thundreft with thy tongue, 
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Enter Chiron and Demetriiis brauing. 578 

Dem. Chiron thy yeres wants wit, thy wit wants edge 579 

And manners to intru'd where I arri grac'd, 580 

And may for ought thou know'ft affedled be. 581 

Chi. Demetrius, thou doo'ft ouer-weene in all, 582 

And fo in this, to beare me downe with braues, 583 

'Tis not the difference of a yeere or two 584 

Makes me leffe gracious, or thee more fortunate : 585 

I am as able, and as fit, as thou, 586 

To ferue, and to deferue my Miftris grace, 587 

And that my fword vpon thee fhall approue, 588 

And plead my paffions for Lauinia's loue. 589 

Aron.Cluhs, clubs, thefe louers will not keep the peace. 690 

Dem. Why Boy, although our mother (vnaduifed) 591 

Gaue you a daunfing Rapier by your fide, 592 

Are you fo defperate growne to threat your friends ? 593 

Goe too : haue your Lath glued within your Iheath, 594 

Till you know better how to handle it. 595 

Chi. Meane while fir, with the little skill I haue, 596 

Full well fhalt thou perceiue how much I dare. 597 

Deme. I Boy, grow ye fo braue ? They drawe. 598 

Aran. Why how now Lords .' 599 

So nere the Emperours Pallace dare you draw, 600 

And maintaine fuch a quarrell openly? 601 

Full well I wote, the ground of all this grudge. 602 

I would not for a million of Gold, 603 

The caufe were knowne to them it moft concernes. 604 

Nor would your noble mother for much more 605 

Be fo dilhonored in the Court of Rome : 606 

For fhame put vp. 607 

Deme. Not I, till I haue fheath'd 608 

My rapier in his bofome, and withall 609 

Thruft thefe reprochfull fpeeches downe his throat, 610 

That he hath breath'd in my difhonour heere. 611 

Chi. For that I am prepar'd, and full refolu'd, 612 

Foule fpoken Coward, 613 
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595 And with thy weapon nothing darft performe. 

596 Moore. Away I fay. 

597 Now by the Gods that warlike Gothes adore, 

598 This petty brabble will vndoo vs all : 

599 Why Lords, and thinke you not how dangerous 

600 It is to iet vpon a Princes right ? 

601 What is Laiiinia then become fo loofe, 
622 602 Or Bajcianus fo degenerate, 

603 That for her loue fuch quarrels may be biocht, 

604 Without controlement, iuftice, or reuenge. 

605 Young Lords beware, and fhould the Empreffe know, 

606 This difcords ground, the muficke would not pleafe. 

607 Chiron. I care not I, knew Ihe and all the world, 

608 I loue Lauinia more then all the world. (choife, 

609 Demetrius. Youngling learne thou to make fome meaner 

610 Lauinia is thine elder brothers hope. 

611 Moore. Why are ye mad ? or know yee not in Rora. 

612 How furious and impatient they be, 

613 And cannot brooke competitors in loue ? 

614 I tell you Lords, you doo but plot your deaths, 
636 615 By this deuife. 

616 Chiron. Aron, A thoufand deaths would I propo 

617 To atchiue her whom I loue. 

618 Aron. To atchiue her how .' 

619 Demetrius. Why makes thou it fo ftrange ? 

620 Shee is a woman, therefore may be woo'd, 

621 Shee is a woman, therefore may be wone, 

622 Shee is Lauinia, therefore muft be lou'd. 

623 What man, more water glideth by the mill 

624 Than wots the Miller of, and eafle it is, 

625 Of a cut loafe to fteale a fhiue we know : 

626 Though Bafciamis be the Emperours brother 
648 627 Better than he haue worne Vulcans badge. 

628 Moore. I, and as good as Saturninus may. 
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That thundreft with thy tongue, ' 614 

And with thy weapon nothing dar'ft performe. 615 

Aran. A way I fay. 616 

Now by the Gods that warlike Gothes adore, 617 

This pretty brabble will vndoo vs all : ' 618 

Why Lords, and thinke you not how dangerous 619 

It is to fet vpon a Princes right ? 620 

What is Lauinia then become fo loofe, 621 

Or Bafsianus fo degenerate, 622 

That for her loue fuch quarrels may be broacht, 623 

Without controulement, luflice, or reuenge ? 624 
Young Lords beware, and fhould the EmprelTe know, 625 

This difcorde ground, the muficke would not pleafe. 626 

Chi. I care not I, knew (he and all the world, 627 

I loue Laidnia more then all the world. 628 

Demet. Youngling, 629 

Learne thou to make fome meaner choife, 630 

Lauinia is thine elder brothers hope. 631 

Aron. Why are ye mad } Or know ye not in Rome, 632 

How furious and impatient they be, 633 

And cannot brooke Competitors in loue 1 634 

I tell you Lords, you doe but plot your deaths, 635 

By this deuife. 636 

Clii. Aaron, a thoufand deaths would I propofe, 637 

To atchieue her whom I do loue. 638 

Aron. To atcheiue her, how.? 639 

Deme. Why, mak'ft thou it fo ftrange ? 640 

Shee is a woman, therefore may be woo'd, 641 

Shee is a woman, therfore may be wonne, 642 

Shee is Lauinia therefore mufh be lou'd. 643 

What man, more water glideth by the Mill 644 

Then wots the Miller of, and eafie it is 645 

Of a cut loafe to fteale a fhiue we know : 646 

Though Bafsianus be the Emperours brother, 647 

Better then he haue worne Vulcans badge. 648 

Aron, I, and as good as Saturnius may. 649 
8 
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629 Demet. Then why fliould hee difpaire that knowes to 

630 With words, faire lookes, & liberality. (court it 

631 What haft not thou full often ftrooke a Doe, 

632 And borne her cleanly by the Keepers nofe ? 

633 Moore. Why then it feemes fome certainc fnatch, or fo 
655 634 Would ferue your turnes. 

635 Chiron. I fo the turne were ferued. 

636 Demet. Aron thou haft hit it. 

637 Moore. Would you had hit it too, 

638 Then fhould not we be tirde with this adoo. 

639 Why harke yee, harke yee, and are you fuch fooles, 

640 To fquare for this : would it offend you then 

641 That both fhould fpeede. 

642 Chiron. Faith not me. 

643 Demet. Nor me, fo I were one. 

644 Aron. For fhamc be friends, and ioyne for that you iar, 

645 Tis pollicie and ftratageme muft doe 

646 That you affeft, and fo muft you refolue, 

647 That what you cannot as you would atchiue, 

648 You muft perforce accomplifh as you may : 

649 Take this of me, Lucrece was not more chaft 
670 650 Than this Lauinia, Bafcianus loue. 

651 A fpeedier courfe this lingring languifhment 

652 Muft we purfue, and I haue found the path : 

653 My Lords, a folemne hunting is in hand, 

654 There will the louely Romaine Ladies troope : 

655 Thei forreft walkes are wide and fpacious, 

656 And many vnfrequented plots there are, 

657 Fitted by kinde for rape and villanie : 

658 Single you thither then this daintie Doe, 

659 And ftrike her home by force, if not by words, 

660 Thys way or not at all, ftand you in hope. 

681 661 Come, come, our Empreffe with her facred wit 

662 To villanie and vengeance confecrate, 

663 Will we acquaint with all that we intend, 

664 And fhe fhall file our engines with aduife, 
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Deme. Then why fhould he difpaire that knowes to 650 

With words, faire lookes, and liberality : (court it 651 

What haft not thou full often ftrucke a Doe, 652 

And borne her cleanly by the Keepers nofe ? 653 

Aran. Why the n it feemes fome certaine fnatch or fo 654 

Would ferue your turnes. 655 

Chi. I fo the turne were ferued. 656 

Deme. Aaron thou haft hit it. 65Y 

Aron. Would you had hit it too, 658 

Then fhould not we be tir'd with this adoo : 659 

Why harke yee, harke yee, aud are you fuch fooles, 660 

To fquare for this ? Would it offend you then ? 661 

Chi. Faith not me. 662 

Deme. Nor me, fo I were one. 663 
Aron. For fhame be friends, & ioyne for that you iar : 664 

Tis pollicie, and ftratageme muft doe 665 

That you affeft, and fo muft you refolue, 666 

That what you cannot as you would atcheiue, 667 

You muft perforce accomplifh as you may : 668 

Take this of me, Lucrece was not more chaft 669 

Then this Latnnia, Bafsianus loue, 670 

A fpeedier courfe this lingring languifhment 671 

Muft we purfue, and I haue found the path : 672 

My Lords, a folemne hunting is in hand. 673 

There will the louely Roman Ladies troope : 674 

The Forreft walkes are wide and fpacious, 675 

And many vnfrequented plots there are, 676 

Fitted by kinde for rape and villanie : 677 

Single you thither then this dainty Doe, 678 

And ftrike her home by force, if not by words : 679 

This way or not at all, ftand you in hope. 680 

Come, come, our Empreffe with her facred wit 681 

To villain ie and vengance confecrate, 682 

Will we acquaint with all that we intend, 683 

And fhe fhall file our engines with aduife, 684 
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665 That will not fuffer you to fquare your felues, 

666 But to your wiflies hight aduance you both. 

667 The £'mperours court is like the houfe of fame, 

668 The pallace full of tongues, of eyes, and eares : 

669 The woods are ruthles, dreadfull, deafe, and dull ; 

670 There fpeake, and ftrike braue boyes, and take^ your turnes, 

671 There ferue your luft, fliadowed from heauens eye, 

672 And reuell in Laiiinias treafurie. 

673 Chiron. Thy counfell lad fmells of no cowardize. 

674 Dem.etrius. Sit fas aut nefas, till I finde the ftreame, 

675 To coole this heate, a charme to calme thefe fits, 
.696 676 Per Stigia, per manes Vehor. Exeunt. 

€77 Enter Titus Andronicus and his three fonnes, 

678 making a noyfe with hounds & homes. 

679 Titus. The hunt is vp, the Moone is bright and gray, 

680 The fieldes are fragrant, and the woods are greene, 

681 Vncouple heere, and let vs make a bay, 

682 And wake the Emperour, and his louely Bride, 

683 And rowze the Prince, and ring a Hunters peale 

684 That all the court may eccho with the noyfe. 

685 Sonnes, let it be your charge, as it is ours, 
685 To attend the Emperours perfon carefully : 
•687 I haue beene troubled in my fleepe this night, 

708 688 But dawning day new comfort hath infpirde. 



689 Heere a cry of Houndes, and winde homes in a peale, the 

690 enter Saturninus, Tamora, Bafcianus, Lauinia, Chim 

691 Demettius, and their Attetidants. 

692 Tittis. Many good morrowes to ,your Maiestie, 

693 Madame to you as many, and as good 
715 694 I promifed your Grace a Hunters peale. 

695 Saturnine. And you haue rung it luftily my Lords, 

696 Somewhat too early for new married Ladies. 
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That will not fuffer you to fquare your felues, 685 

But to your wifhes height aduance you both. 686 

The Emperours Court is like the houfe of Fame, 687 

The pallace full of tongues, of eyes, of eares : 688 

The Woods are ruthleffe, dreadfull, deafe, and dull : 689 

There fpeake, and ftrike braue Boyes, & take your turnes. 690 

There ferue your lufbs, fhadow'd from heauens eye, 691 

And reuell in Latdnia's Treafur ie. 692 

Chi. Thy counfell Lad fmells of no cowardife. 693 

Demes. Sy fas ant nefas, till I finde the ftreames, 694 

To Coole this heat, a Charme to calme their fits, 695 

Per Stigia per manes Vehor. Exeunt. 696 

Enter Titus A ndronicus and his three fonnes, making a noyfe 697 

with hounds and homes, and Marcus, 698 

Tit. The hunt is vp, the morne is bright and gray, 699 

The fields are fragranr, and the Woods are greene, 700 

Vncouple heere, and let vs make a bay, 701 

And wake the Emperour, and his louely Bride, 702 

And rouze the Prince, and ring a hunte rs peale, 703 

That all the Court may eccho with the noyfe. 704 

Sonnes let it be your charge, as it is ours, 705 

To attend the Emperours perfon carefully : 706 

I haue bene troubled in my fleepe this night 707 

But dawning day new comfort hath infpir'd. 708 

Winde Homes. 709 

Here a cry of houndes, and winde homes in a peale, then 710 

Enter Saturninus, Tamora, BaJJianus, Lauinia, Chiron, De- 711 

metrius, and their Attendants. 712 

Ti. Many good morrowes to your Maieftie, 713 

Madam to you as many and as good. 714 

I promifed your Grace, a Hunters peale. 715 

Satur. And you haue rung it luftily my Lords, 716 

Somewhat to earely for new married Ladies. 717 
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697 Bafcianus. Lauinia, how fay you ? (more. 

698 Laui. I fay no : I haue beene broad awake two houres and 

699 Saturnine. Come on then, horfe and Chariots let vs haue, 

700 And to our fport : Madam, now fhall ye fee, 
723 701 Our i?omaine hunting. 

702 Marcus. I haue doggs my Lord, 

703 Will rouze the proudeft Panther in the chafe, 

704 And clime the higheft promontary top. 

705 Titus. And I haue horfe will follow where the game 

706 Makes way, and runnes like fwallowes ore the plaine. 

707 Demetrius. Chiron we hunt not we, with horfe nor hound 

708 But hope to pluck a dainty Doe to ground. Exeunt. 

709 Enter Aron alone. 

732 710 yioore. He that had wit, would think that I had none, 

711 To bury fo much gold vnder a tree, 

712 And neuer after to inherite it. 

713 Let him that thinks of me fo abieftly, 

714 Know that this gold muft coine a ftratageme, 

715 Which cunningly effected will beget, 

716 A very excellent peece of villany : 

717 And fo repofe fweet gold for their vnreft, 

718 That haue their almes out of the Empreffe Cheft. 

719 Enter Tamora alone to the lAoore. 

14S, 720 Tamora. My louely Aron, wherefore lopk'ft thou fad, 

721 When euery thing doth make a gleefull boaft .■' 

722 The birds chaunt melody on euery bufh, 

723 The Snakes lies rolled in the chearefull funne, 

724 The greene leaues quiuer with the cooling wind, 

725 And make a check erd Ihadow on the ground : 

726 Vnder their fweet fhade, Aron let vs fit, 

727 And whilft the babling Ecchoe mocks the hounds, 
751 728 i?eplying fhrilly to the well tun'd homes, 

729 As if a double hunt were heard at once, 

730 Let vs fit downe and marke theyr yellowing noyfe : 
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Bafs. Lauinia, how fay you ? "718 

Laui. I fay no : 719 

I haue bene awake two houres and more. 720 

Satur. Come on then, horfe and Chariots letvs haue, 721 

And to our fport : Madam, now fhall ye fee, 722 

Our Romaine hunting. 723 

Mar. I haue dogges my Lord, 724 

Will rouze the proudeft Panther in the Chafe, 725 

And clime the higheft P omontary top. 726 

Tit. And I haue horfe will follow where the game 727 

Makes way, and runnes likes Swallowes ore. the plaine 728 

Deme. Chiron we hunt not we, with Horfe nor Hound 729 

But hope to plucke a dainty Doe to ground. Exeunt 730 

Enter Aaron alone. 731 

Aron. He that had wit, would thinke that I had none, 732 

To bury fo much Gold vnder a Tree, 733 

And neuer after to inherit it. 734 

Let him that thinks of me fo abieftly, 735 

Know that this Gold muft coine a ftratageme, 736 

Which cunningly effected, will beget 737 

A very excellent peece of villany : 738 

And fo repofe fweet Gold for their vnreft, 739 

That haue their Almes out of the Empreffe Cheft. 740 

Enter Tamora to the Moore. 741 

Tamo. My louely Aaron, 742 

Wherefore look'ft thou fad, 743 

When euery thing doth make a Gleefull boaft } 744 

The Birds chaunt melody on euery bufh, 745 

The Snake lies rolled in the chearefuU Sunne, 746 

The greene leaues quiuer with the cooling winde, 747 

And make a cheker'd fhadow on the ground : 748 

Vnder their fweete fhade, Aaron let vs fit, 749 

And whil'ft the babling Eccho mock's the Hounds, 750 

Replying fhrilly to the well tun'd-Hornes, 751 

As if a double hunt were heard at once, 752 

Let vs fit downe, and marke their yelping noyfe: 753 
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731 And after conflict fuch as was fuppofde 

732 The wandring Prince and Dido once enioyed, 

733 When with a happy ftorme they were furprifde, 

734 And curtaind with a counfaile-keeping Caue, 

735 We may each wreathed in the others armes, 

736 (Our paftimes done) poffeffe a golden (lumber, 

737 Whiles houndes and homes, and fweet melodious birds 

738 Be vnto vs as is a Nurces fong 

762 739 Of Lullabie, to bring her Babe a fleepe. 

740 Avon. Madame, though Venics gouerne your defires, 

741 Saturne is dominator ouer mine : 

742 What fignifies my deadly ftanding eye, 

743 My filence, and my clowdy melancholic, 

744 My fleece of woollie hayre that now vncurles, 

745 Euen as an Adder when fhe doth vnrowle 

746 To doe fome fatall execution. 

747 No madam, thefe are no veneriall fignes, 

748 Vengeance is in my hart, death in my hand, 

749 Blood and reuenge are hammering in my head. 

750 Harke Tamora the Empreffe of my foule, 

751 Which neuer hopes more heauen than refts in thee, 
776 752 This is the day of doome for Bafsianns, 

753 His Philomel muft loofe her tongue to day, 

754 Thy fonnes make pillage of her chaftitie, 

755 And walh theyr hands in Bafsianns blood. 

756 Seeft thou this letter f take it vp I pray thee, 

757 And giue the King this fatal! plotted fcrowle. 

758 Now queftion me no more, we are efpied, 

759 Heere comes a parcell of our hopefull bootie, 

760 Which dreads not yet their Hues deftruftion. 

761 Enter Bafcianus and Lauinia. 

786 762 Tamora. Ah my fweet Moore, fweeter to me then life. 
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And after conflift, fuch as was fuppos'd. 754 

The wandring Prince and Dido once enioy'd, 755 

When with a happy ftorme they were furpris'd, 756 

And Curtain'd with a Counfaile-keeping Caue, 757 

We may each wreathed in the others armes, 758 

(Our paftimes done) poffeffe a Golden flumber, 759 
Whiles Hounds and Homes, and fweet Melodious Birds 760 

Be vnto vs, as is a Nurfes Song 761 

Of Lullabie, to bring her Babe afleepe. 762 

Aroti. Madame, 763 

Though Venus gouerne your defires, 764 

Saturne is Dominator ouer mine : 765 

What fignifies my deadly ftanding eye, 766 

My filence, and my Cloudy Melancholie, 767 

My fleece of Woolly haire, that now vncurles, 768 

Euen as an Adder when fhe doth vnrowle 769 

To do fome fatall execution ? 770 

No Madam, thefe are no Veneriall fignes, 771 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 772 

Blood, and reuenge, are Hammering in my head. 773 

Harke Tamora, the Empreffe of my Soule, 774 

Which neuer hopes more heauen, then refts in thee, 775 

This is the day of Doome for Bafsianus ; 776 

His Philomel mufl; loofe her tongue to day, 777 

Thy Sonnes make Pillage of her Chaftity, 778 

And wafh their hands in Bajfianus blood. 779 

Seeft thou this Letter, take it vp I pray thee, 780 

And giue the King this fatall plotted Scrowle, 781 

Now queftion me no more, we are efpied, 782 

Heere comes a parcell of our hopefull Booty, 783 

Which dreads not yet their Hues deftruftion. 784 

Enter BaJJianus and Lauinia. 785 

Tamo. Ah my fweet Moore : 786 

Sweeter to me then life. 787 
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763 Moore. No more great Empreffe, Bafcianus comes. 

764 Be croffe with him, and He gee fetch thy fonnes 

765 To backe thy quarrels what fo ere they be. 

766 Bafsianus. Who haue we here .' Romes royall Empreffe, 

767 Vnfurnifht of her well befeeming troope 1 

768 Or is it Dian habited like her, 

769 Who hath abandoned her holy Groues, 

796 770 To fee the generall hunting in this Forreft .' 

771 Tamora. Sawcie controuler of my priuate fteps, 

772 Had I the power that fome fay Dian had, 

773 Thy temples fhould be planted prefently, 

774 With homes as was AReons, and the hounds, 

775 Should driue vpon thy new transformed limbes, 

776 Vnmannerly intruder as thou art. 

777 Lauinia. Vnder your patience gentle Empreffe, 

778 Tis thought you haue a goodly gift in horning, 
805 779 And to be doubted that your Moore and you, 

780 Are fingled forth to try experiments : 

781 loue fheeld your husband from his houndes to day, 

782 Tis pitty they fhould take him for a Stag. 

783 Bafsianus. Beleeue me Queene your fwartie Cymerion, 

784 Doth make your honour of his bodies hue, 

785 Spotted, detefted, and abhominable. 

786 Why are you fequeftred from all your traine, 

787 Difmounted from your fnow white goodly fteede, 

788 And wandred hether to an obfcure plot, 
815 789 Accompanied but with a barbarous Moore, 

790 If foule defire had not conduced you .■■ 

791 Lauinia. And beeing intercepted in your fport, 

792 Great reafon that my noble Lord be rated 

793 For faufmes, I pray you let vs hence, 

794 And let her ioy her Rauen culloured loue, 

795 This valley fits the purpofe pafsing well. 

822 796 Bafsia. The King my brother fhall haue notice of this. 

797 Lauinia. I, for thefe flips haue made him noted long, 

798 Good King to be fo mightilie abufed. 
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Aran. No more great Empreffe, BaJJianus comes, 788 

Be croffe with him, and He goe fetch thy Sonnes 789 

To backe thy quarrell what fo ere they be. 790 

Baffi. Whom haue we heere ? 791 

Romes Royall Empreffe, 792 

Vnfurnifht of our well befeeming troope ? 793 

Or is it Dian habited like her, 794 

Who hath abandoned her holy Groues, 795 

To fee the generall Hunting in this Forreft ? 796 

Tamo. Sawcie controuler of our priuate fteps: 797 

Had I the power, that fome fay Dian had, 798 

Thy Temples fhould be planted prefently. 799 

With Homes, as was AEleons, and the Hounds 800 

Should driue vpon his new transformed limbes, 801 

Vnmannerly Intruder as thou art. 802 

Laui. Vnder your patience gentle Empreffe, 803 

'Tis thought you haue a goodly gift in Horning, 804 

And to be doubted, that your Moore and you 805 

Are fingled forth to try experiments : 805 

lone fheild your husb and from his Hounds to day, 807 

'Tis pitty they fhould take him for a Stag. 808 

Baffi. Beleeue me Queene, your fwarth Cymerion, 809 

Doth make your Honour of his bodies Hue, 810 

Spotted, detefted, and abhominable. 811 

Why are you fequeftred from all your traine .' 812 

Difmounted from your Snow-white goodly Steed, 813 

And wandred hither to an obfcure plot, 814 

Accompanied with a barbarous Moore, 815 

If foule defire had not condudted you .' 816 

Laui. And being intercepted i n your fport, 817 

Great reafon that my Noble Lord, be rated 818 

For Saucineffe, I pray you let vs hence, 819 

And let her ioy her Rauen coloured loue, 820 

This valley fits the purpofe paffmg well. 821 

Baffi.. The King my Brother fhall haue notice of this. 822 

Laui. I, for thefe flips haue made him noted long, 823 

Good King, to be fo mightily abufed. 824 
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799 Queene. Why I haue patience to indure all this. 

800 Enter Chiron and Demetrius. 

827 8oi Dem. How now deere foueraigne & our gracious mother, 

802 Why doth your Highnes looke fo pale and wan ? 

803 Queene. Haue I not reafon thinke you to looke pale, 

804 Thefe two haue ticed me hether to this place, 
80s A barren, detefted vale you fee it is, 

806 The trees though Sommer, yet forlorne and leane, 

807 Orecome with moffe and balefuU Miffelto. 

808 Here neuer Ihines the funne, heere nothing breedes, 

809 Vnleffe the nightly Owle or fatall Rauen : 

810 And when they fhowd me this abhorred pit, 

811 They told me here at dead time of the night, 

812 A thoufand feends, a thoufand hifsing fnakes, 

813 Ten thoufand fwelling toades, as many vrchins, 
841 814 Would make fuch fearefuU and confufed cries, 

815 As any mortall body hearing it 

816 Should ftraite fall mad, or elfe die fuddainely. 

817 No fooner had they tolde this hellifh tale, 

818 But ftrait they told me they would binde me here, 

819 Vnto the body of a difmall Ewgh, 

820 And leaue me to this miferable death. 

821 And then they calde me foule adultereffe, 

822 Lauicious Goth, and all the bittereft tearmes, 

823 That euer care did heare to fuch effeft. 

824 And had you not by wondrous fortune come, 

825 This vengeance on me had they executed : 

826 Reuenge it as you loue your Mothers life, 

827 Or be ye not henceforth cald my children. 

828 Demet. This is a witnes that I am thy fonne. Jlabhim. 

829 Chiron. And this for me ftruck home to fhew my ftrength. 

858 830 Lauinia. I come Semeramis, nay Barberous Tamora, 

831 For no name fits thy nature but thy owne. 

832 Tamora. Giue me the poynard, you fhall know my boies, 

833 Your mothers hand flaall right your mothers wrong. 
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Tamora. Why I haue patience to endure all this ? 825 

Enter Chiron and Demetrius. 826 

Dem. How now deere Soueraigne 82Y 

And our gracious Mother, 828 

Why doth your Highnes looke fo pale and wan ? 829 

Tamo. Haue I not reafon thinke you to looke pale. 830 

Thefe two haue tic'd me hither to this place, 831 

A barren, detefted vale you fee it is. 832 

The Trees though Sommer, yet forlorne and leane, 833 

Ore-come with Moffe, and balefull Miffelto. 834 

Heere neuer fhines the Sunne, heere nothing breeds, 835 

Vnleffe the nightly Owle, or fatall Rauen : 836 

And when they fhew'd me this abhorred pit, 837 

They told me heere at dead time of the night, 838 

A thoufand Fiends, a thoufand hiffing Snakes, 839 

Ten thoufand fwelling Toades, as many Vrchins, 840 

Would make fuch fearefull and confufed cries, 841 

As any mortall body hearing it, 842 

Should ftraite fall mad, or elfe die fuddenly. 843 

No fooner had they told this hellifh tale, 844 

But ftrait they told me they would binde me heere, 845 

Vnto the body of a difmall yew, 846 

And leaue me to this miferable death. 847 

And then they call'd me foule Adultereffe, 848 

Lafciuious Goth, and all the bittereft tearmes 849 

That euer eare did heare to fuch effe£t. 850 

And had you not by wondrous fortune come, 851 

This vengeance on me had they executed : 852 

Reuenge it, as you loue your Mothers life, 853 

Or be ye not henceforth cal'd my Children. 854 

Dem. This is a witneffe that I am thy Sonne. Jlab him. 855 

Chi. And this for me, 856 

Strook home to fhew my flrength. 857 

Laid. I come Semeramis, nay Barbarous Tamora. 858 

For no name fits thy nature but thy owne. 859 

Tarn. Giue me thy poyniard, you flial know my boyes 860 

Your Mothers hand fhall right your Mothers wrong. 861 
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834 Demet. Stay Madam, heere is more belongs to her 

835 Firft thrafh the corne, then after burne the ftraw .- 

836 This minion flood vpon her chaftitie, 

837 Vpon her Nuptiall vow, her loyaltie, 

838 And with that painted hope, braues your mightines, 
867 839 And fhall fhe carry this vnto her graue. 

840 Chiron. And if fhe doe, I would I were an Euenuke, 

841 Drag hence her husband to fome fecrete hole, 

842 And make his dead trunke pillow to our luft. 

843 Tamora. But when ye haue the honny we defire, 

844 Let not this wafpe out-liue vs both to fting. 

845 Chiron. I warrant you madam, we will make that fure : 

846 Come miftris, now perforce we will enioy, 

847 That nice preferued honeftie of yours. 

848 Lauinia. Oh Tamora, thou beareft a womans face. 

849 Tamora. I will not heare her fpeake, away with her. 

850 Latiinia. Sweet Lords intreate her heare me but a wotd. 

851 Demet. Liften faire Madam, let it be your glory 
881 852 To fee her teares, but be your hart to them 

853 As vnrelenting Flint to drops of raine. 

854 Lauinia. When did the Tigers young ones teach the dam. 

855 O doe not learne her wrath, fhe taught it thee, 

856 The milke thou fuckft from her did turne to Marble, 

857 Euen at thy teat thou hadfl: thy tyranny, 

858 Yet euery mother breedes not fonnes alike, 

859 Doe thou intreate her (hew a woman pitty. (baftard 1 

860 Chiron. What wouldft thou haue me prooue my felfe a 

861 Lauinia. Tis true the Rauen doth not hatch a Larke, 

862 Yet haue I heard. Oh could I finde it now, 

863 The Lion moued with pittie did indure 

895 864 To haue his princely pawes parde all away : 

865 Some fay that i?auens foller forlorne children, 

866 The whilft their owne birds famifti in their nefts : 
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Deme. Stay Madam heere is more belongs to her, 862 

Firft thrafh the Corne, then after burne the ftraw : 863 

This Minion flood vpon her chaflity, 864 

Vpon her Nuptiall vow, her loyaltie. 865 

And with that painted hope, braues your Mightineffe, 866 

And fhall fhe carry this vnto her graue ? 867 

Chi. And if fhe doe, 868 

I would I were an Eunuch, 869 

Drag hence her husband to fome fecret hole, 870 

And make his dead Trunke-Pillow to our luft. 871 

Tamo. But when ye haue the hony we defire, 872 

Let not this Wafpe out-liue vs both to fting. 873 

Chir. I warrant you Madam we will make that fure: 874 

Come Miftris, now perforce we will enioy, 875 

That nice-preferued honefty of yours. 876 

Laid. Oh Tamora, thou bear'ft a woman face. 877 

Tamo. I will not heare her fpeake, aw ay with her. 878 

Laui. Sweet Lords intreat her heare me but a word. 879 

Demet. Lilten faire Madam, let it be your glory 880 

To fee her teares, but be your hart to them, 881 

As vnrelenting flint to drops of raine. 882 

Latii. When did the Tigers young-ones teach the dam.? 883 

O doe not learne her wrath, fhe taught it thee, 884 

The milke thou fuck'ft from her did turne to Marble, 885 

Euen at thy Teat thou had'ft thy Tyranny, 886 

Yet euery Mother breeds not Sonnes alike, 887 

Do thou intreat her fliew a woman pitty. 888 

Chiro. What, 889 

Would'ft thou haue me proue my felfe a baftard ? 890 

Laui. 'Tis true, 891 

The Rauen doth not hatch a Larke, 892 

Yet haue I heard. Oh could I finde it now, 893 

The Lion mou'd with pitty, did indure 894 

To haue his Princely pawes par'd all away. 895 

Some fay, that Rauens fofler forlorne children, 896 

The whirfl their owne birds famifh in their nefls : 897 
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867 Oh be to me though thy hard hart fay no, 

868 Nothing fo kind but fomthing pittifulL 

869 Tamora. I know not what it meanes, away with her. 

870 Lauifiia. Oh let me teach thee for my Fathers fake, 

871 That gaue thee life when well he might haue flaine thee, 
903 872 Be not obdurate, open thy deafe yeares. 

873 Tamora. Hadfl: thou in perfon nere offended me, 

874 Euen for his fake am I pittileffe. 

875 Remember boyes I powrd forth teares in vaine, 

876 To faue your brother from the facrifice, 

877 But fierce Andronicus would not relent, 

878 Therefore away with her, and vfe her as you will, 

879 The worfe to her the better lou'd of me. 

880 Lauinia. Oh Tamora, be call'd a gentle Queene, 

881 And with thine owne hands kill me in this place, 

882 For tis not life that I haue begd fo long, 

883 Poore I was flaine when Bafciamis dide. 

916 884 Tamora. What begft thou then fond woman let me goe .' 
8S5 Lauinia. Tis prefent death I beg, and one thing more, 

886 That womanhood denies my tongue to tell, 

887 Oh keepe me from their worfe than killing luft, 

888 And tumble me into fome lothfome pit, 

889 Where neuer mans eye may behold my body, 

890 Doe this and be a charitable murderer. 

891 Tamora. So Ihould I rob my fweet fonnes of their fee, 

892 No let them fatisfie their luft on thee. 

893 Demetrius. Away for thou haft ftaide vs heere too long. 

894 Lauinia. No grace, no womanhood, ah beaflly creature, 

895 The blot and enemy to our generall name, 

896 Confufion fall. (husbam 

897 Chiron. Nay then ile ftoppe your mouth, bring thou he 

933 898 This is the hole where Aran bid vs hide him. 
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Oh be to me though thy hard hart fay no, 898 

Nothing fo kind but fomething pittifull. 899 

Tamo. I know not what it meanes, away with her. 900 

Lauin. Oh let me teach thee for my Fathers fake, 90l 
That gaue thee life when well he might haue flaine thee: 902 

Be not obdurate, open thy deafe eares. 903 

Tamo. Had'ft thou in -perfon nere offended me. 904 

Euen for his fake am I pittileffe: 905 

Remember Boyes I powr'd forth teares in vaine, 906 

To faue your brother from the facrifice, 907 

But fierce Andronictis would not relent, 908 

Therefore away with her, and vfe her as you will, 909 

The worfe to her, the better lou'd of me. 910 

Laui. Oh Tamora, 911 

Be call'd a gentle Queene, 912 

And with thine owne hands kill me in this place, 913 

For 'tis not life that I haue beg'd fo long, 914 

Poore I was flaine, when Baffianus dy'd. 915 

Tarn. What beg'ft thou then 1 fond woman let me go 1 916 

Laui. 'Tis prefent death I beg, and one thing more, 917 

That womanhood denies my tongue to tell : 918 

Oh keepe me from their worfe then killing luft, 919 

And tumble me into fome loathfome pit, 920 

Where neuer mans eye may behold my body, 921 

Doe this, and be a charitable murderer. 922 

Tam. So fhould I rob my fweet Sonnes of their fee, 923 

No let them fatif fie their luft on thee. 924 

Deme. Away, 925 

For thou haft ftaid vs heere too long. 926 

Lauinia. No Garace, 927 

No womanhood .■" Ah beaflly creature, 928 

The blot and enemy to our generall name, 919 

Confufion fall 930 

Chi. Nay then He flop your mouth 931 

Bring thou her husband, 932 

This is the Hole where Aaron bid vs hide him. 933 
9 
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899 Tamora. Farewell my fonnes, fee that you make her fure, 

900 Nere let my hart know merry cheere indeede, 
.901 Till all the Adronioie be made away .• 

902 Now will I hence to feeke my lonely Moore, 
^903 And let my fpleenfull fonnes this Trull defloure. 

904 Enter Aron, with two of Titus fonnes. 

905 Come on my Lords, the better foote before, 

906 Straight will I bring you to the lothfome pit, 

907 Where I efpied the Panther faft a fleepe. 

943 908 Qidntus. My fight is very dull what ere it bodes. 

909 Mart. And mine I promife you, were it not for fliame, 

910 Well could I leaue our fport to fleepe a while. 

911 Quin. What art thou fallen, what fubtill hole is this, 

912 Whofe mouth is couered with rude growing briers, 

913 Vpon whofe leaues are drops of new fhed blood 

914 As frefh as morning dewe diftild on flowers, 

915 A very fatall place it feemes to mee, 

916 Speake brother, haft thou hurt thee with the fall f 

917 Martius. Oh brother, with the difmalft obieft hurt, 

918 That euer eie with fight made hart lament. 

919 Aron. Now will I fetch, the King to finde them heere, 

920 That he thereby may haue a likely geffe, 

958 921 How thefe were they that made away his brother. Exit. 

922 Martius. Why dooft not comfort me, and helpe me out 

923 From this vnhollow, and blood ftained hole. 

924 Quintus. I am furprifed with an vncouth feare, 

925 A chilling fweat oreruns my trembling ioynts, 

926 My hart fufpe6ts more then mine eye can fee. 

927 Mart. To proue thou haft a true diuining hart, 

928 Aro7i and thou looke downe into this den, 

929 And fee a fearefull fight of blood and death. 

930 Quintus. Aron is gone, and my compafsionate hart, 
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Tarn. Farewell my Sonnes, fee that you make her fure, 934 

Nere let my heart know merry cheere indeed, 935 

Till all the Andronici be made away : 936 

Now will I hence to feeke my lonely Moqre, 937 

And let my fpleenefull Sonnes this Trull defloure. Exit. 938 

Enter Aaron with two of Titus Sonnes. 939 

Aron. Come on my Lords, the better foote before, 940 

Straight will I bring you to the lothfome pit. 941 

Where I efpied the Panther faft afleepe. 942 

Quin. My fight is very dull what ere it bodes. 943 

Marti. And mine I promife you, were it not for fhame, 944 

Well could I leaue our fport to fleepe a while. 945 

Quifi. What art thou fallen .•' 946 

What fubtile Hole is this, 947 

Whofe mouth is couered with Rude growing Briers, 948 

Vpon whofe leaues are drops of new-fhed-blood, 949 

As frefh as mornings dew diftil'd on flowers, 950 

A very fatall place it feemes to me : 951 

Speake Brother haft thou hurt thee with the fall f 952 

Martins. Oh Brother, 953 

With the difmal'ft obieft 954 

That euer eye with fight made heart lament. 955 

Aron. Now will I fetch the King to finde them heere, 956 

That he thereby may haue a likely gefTe, 957 

How thefe were they that made away his Brother. 958 

Exit Aaron. 959 

Marti. Why doft not comfort me and helpe me out, 960 

From this vnhallow'd and blooden-ftained Hole .? 951 

Quintus. I am furprifed with an vncouth feare, 962 

A chilling fweat ore-runs my trembling ioynts, 953 

My heart fufpefts more then mine eie can fee. 964 

Marti. To proue thou haft a true diuining heart, 965 

Aaron and thou looke downe into this den, 966 

And fee a fearefull fight of blood and death. 967 

Quintus. Aaron is gone, 968 
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931 Will not permit mine eyes once to behold, 
971 932 The thing whereat it trembles by furmife .• 

933 Oh tell me who it is, for nere tell now, 

934 Was I a child, to feare I know not what. 

935 Martins. Lord Bafsianus lies embrewed heere, 

936 Ail on a heape like to a flaughtred Lambe, 

937 In this detefted darke blood drinking pit. 

938 Quintus. If it be darke how dooft thou know tis hee. 

939 Martins. Vpon his bloody finger he doth weare 

940 A precious ring, that lightens all this hole : 

941 Which like a taper in fome monument, 

981 942 Doth fhine vpon the dead mans earthy cheekes, 

943 And (hewes the ragged intrailes of this pit : 

944 So pale did fhine the Moone on Piramus, 

945 When he by night lay bath'd in Maiden blood, 

946 O brother helpe me with thy fainting hand, 

947 If feare hath made thee faint, as mee it hath. 

948 Out of this fell deuouring receptacle, 

949 As hatefull as Ocitns miftie mouth. 

950 Qnin. Reach me thy hand, that I may helpe thee out, 

951 Or wanting ftrength to doe thee fo much good, 

952 I may be pluckt into the fwallowing wombe, 

953 Of this deepe pit, poore Bafsiajins graue : 

954 I haue no ilrength to plucke thee to the brinck, 

994 955 Martins. Nor I no ftrength to clime without thy helpe 

956 Quin. Thy hand once more, I will not loofe againe, 

957 Till thou art heere a loft, or I below : 

958 Thou canft not come to me, I come to thee. 

959 Etiter the Emperour, and Aran the Moore. 

960 Satnr. Along with me. He fee what hole is heere, 

961 And what he is that now is leapt into it. 

962 Say, who art thou that lately didft defcend, 

963 Into this gaping hollow of the earth. 
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And my compaffionate heart 969 

Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 970 

The thing whereat it trembles by furmife : . 971 

Oh tell me how it is, for nere till now 972 

Was I a child, to feare I know not what. 973 

Marti. Lord BaJJianus lies embrewed heere, 974 

All on a heape like to the flaughtred Lambe, 975 

In this detefted, darke, blood-drinking pit. 976 

Quin. If it be darke, how dooft thou know 'tis he .' 977 

Mart. Vpon his bloody finger he doth weare 978 

A precious Ring, that lightens all the Hole : 979 

Which like a Taper in fome Monument, 980 

Doth fhine vpon the dead mans earthly cheekes, 981 

And fhewes the ragged intrailes of the pi t : 982 

So pale did fhine the Moone on Piramus, 983 

When he by night lay bath'd in Maiden blood: 984 

Brother helpe me with thy fainting hand. 985 
If feare hath made thee faint, as mee it hath, 986 
Out of this fell deuouring receptacle, 987 
As hatefuU as Ocitus miftie mouth. 988 

Quint. Reach me thy hand, that I may helpe thee out, 989 

Or wanting ftrength to doe thee fo much good, 990 

1 may be pluckt into the fwallowing wombe, 991 
Of this deepe pit, poore Bafsianus graue : 992 
I haue no ftrength to plucke thee to the brinke. 993 

Martius.'Nor I no ftrength to clime without thy help. 994 

Qtdn. Thy hand once more, I will not loofe again e, 995 

Till thou art heere aloft, or I below, 996 

Thou can'ft not come to me, I come to thee. Boths fall in. 997 

Enter the Emperour, Aaron the Moore. 998 

Satur. Along with me. He fee what hole is heere, 999 

And what he is that now is leapt into it. looo 

Say, who art thou that lately did'ft defcend, 1001 

Into this gaping hollow of the earth .'' 1002 
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964 Martius. The vnhappie fonne of old Andronicus 
1004 965 Brought hither in a moft vnluckie houre, 

965 To finde thy brother Bafcianus dead. 

967 Saturnius. My brother dead, I know thou doft but ieft, 

968 He and his Lady both are at the Lodge, 

969 Vpon the north fide of this pleafant chafe, 

970 Tis not an houre fince I left them there. 

971 Mart. We know not where you left them all aliue, 

972 But out alas, heere haue we found him dead. 

973 Enter Tamora, Andronicus, and Lucius. 

1013 974 Tamora. Where is my Lord the King .' 

975 King. Heere Tamora, though greeu'd with killing griefe. 

976 Tamora. Where is thy brother Bafcianus f 

977 King. Now to the bottome doft thou fearch my wound, 

978 Poore Bafcianus heere lies murthered. 

979 Tamora. Then all too late I bring this fatall writ. 

980 The complot of this timeleffe Tragedy, 

981 Arid wonder greatly that mans face can fold, 

982 In pleafing fmiles fuch murderons tyrannie. 

983 She giueth Saturnine a Letter. 

1023 984 Saturninus reades the Letter. 

985 And if we miffe to meete him handfomly, 

986 Sweet huntfman Bafcianus tis we meane, 

987 Doe thoufo much as dig the graue for him, 

988 Thou know' ft our meaning, looke for thy reward, 

989 Among the Nettles at the Elder tree, 

990 Which ouerfhades the mouth of that fame pit, 

991 Where we decreed to bury Bafcianus, 

992 Doe this and purchafe vs thy lafiing friends. 

993 King. Oh Tamora was euer heard the like, 

994 This is the pit, and this the Elder tree, 

995 Looke firs if you can finde the huntfman out, 

996 That fliould haue murthered Bafcianus heere. 
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Marti. The vnhappie fonne of old Andronicus, 1003 

Brought hither in a mofl; vnluckie houre, 1004 

To finde thy brother Bafsianus dead. 1005 

Satur. My brother dead ? I know thou doft but ieft, 1006 

He and his Lady both are at the Lodge, 1007 

Vpon the North-fide of this pleafant Chafe, 1008 

'Tis not an houre fince I left him there. 1009 

Marti. We know not where you left him all aliue, 1010 

But out alas, heere haue we found him dead. lOli 

Enter Tamora, Andronicus, and Lucius. 1012 

Tamo. Where is my Lord the King ? 1013 

iirz«_»-. Heere Tamora, though grieu'd with killing grief e. 1014 

Tarn. Where is thy brother Bafsianus ? 1015 

King.'Now to the bottome doft thou fearch my wound, 1016 

Poore Bafsianus heere lies murthered. 1017 

Tarn. Then all too late I bring this fatall writ, 1018 

The complot of this timeleffe Tragedie, 1019 

And wonder greatly that mans face can fold, 1020 

In pleafing fmiles fuch murderous Tyrannie. 1021 

She giueth Saturnine a Letter. 1022 

Saturninus reads the Letter. 1023 

And if wemiffe to meete him hanfomely, 1024 

Sweet huntfman, Baffanus 'tis we meane, 1025 

Doe thoufo much as dig the graue for him, 1026 

Thoti, know ft our meaning, looke for thy reward 1027 

Among the Nettles at the Elder tree: 1028 

Which ouerfhades the mouth of that fame pit : 1029 

Where we decreed to bury Bafjianuss 1030 

Doe this and purchafe vs thy lofting friends. 1031 

King. Oh Tamora, was euer heard the like "i 1032 

This is the pit, and this the Elder tree; 1033 

Looke firs, if you can finde the huntfman out, 1034 

That fhould haue murthered Bafsianus heere. 1035 
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]036 997 Awn. My gracious Lord heere is thebag of gold. 

998 King. Two of thy whelpes, fell curs of bloody kinde, 

999 Haue here bereft my brother of his life : 
1000 Sirs drag them from the pit vnto the prifon, 
looi There let them bide vntill we haue deuifd 

1002 Some neuer heard of tortering paine for them; 
1042 1003 Tamora. What are they in this pit, oh wondrous thing / 

1004 How eafily murder is difcouered. 

1005 Titus. High Emperour, vpon my feeble knee, 

1006 I beg this boone, with teares not lightly fhed, 

1007 That this fell fault of my accurfed fonnes, 

1008 Accurfed, if the faultes be prou'd in them. 

1009 King. If it be prou'de, you fee it is apparant, 
loio Who found this letter, Tamora was it you .^ 
loii Tamora. Andronicus himfelfe did take it vp. 

1012 Titus. I did my Lord, yet let me be their baile, 

1013 For by my Fathers reuerent torn be I vow 

1014 They fhall be ready at your Highnes will, 

1015 To aunfwere theyr fufpition with theyr Hues. 

lOSY 1016 King. Thou fhalt not baile them, fee thou follow me. 

1017 Some bring the murthered body, fome the murtherers, 

1018 Let them not fpeake a word, the guilt is plaine, 

1019 For by my foule, were there worfe end then death, 

1020 That end vpon them Ihould be executed. 

1021 Tamora. Andronicus I will intreat the King, 

1022 Feare not thy fonnes, they fhall doe well enough. 

1023 Titus. Come Lucius come, ftay not to talke with them. 



1024 Enter the Einpreffe fonnes, with Lauinia, her handes cut 

1025 off, & her tongue cut out, and rauifht. 

1026 Demet. So now goe tell and if thy tongue can fpeake, 

1027 Who twas that cut thy tongue and rauilht thee. 
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Avon. My gracious Lord heere is the bag of Gold. 1036 

King. Two of thy whelpes, fell Curs of bloody kind 1037 

Haue heere bereft my brother of his life ; 1038 

Sirs drag them from the pit vnto the prifon, 1039 

There let them bide vntill we haue deuis'd 1040 

Some neuer heard-of tortering paine for them. 1041 

Tamo. What are they in this pit, 1042 

Oh wondrous thing ! 1043 

How eafily murder is difcouered t 1044 

Tit. High Emperour, vpon my feeble knee, 1045 

lb eg this boone, with teares, not lightly fhed, 1046 

That this fell fault of my accurfed Sonnes, 1047 

Accurfed, if the faults be prou'd in them. 1048 

King. If it be prou'd .-' you fee it is apparant, -1049 

Who found this Letter, Tamora was it you .' 1050 

Tamora. Andronicus himfelfe did take it vp. 1051 

Tit. I did my Lord, 1052 

Yet let me be their baile, 1053 

For by my Fathers reuerent Tombe I vow 1054 

They fhall be ready at yout Highnes will, 1055 

To anfwere their fufpition with their Hues. 1056 

King. Thou fhalt not baile them, fee thou follow me: 1057 

Some bring the murthered body, feme the murtherers, 1058 

Let them not fpeake a word, the guilt is plaine, 1059 

For by my foule, were there worfe end then death, 1060 

That end vpon them Ihould be executed. 106I 

Tamo. Andronicus I will entreat the King, 1062 

Feare not thy Sonnes, they Ihall do well enough. 1063 

Tit. Come Lucius come, 1064 

Stay not to talke with them. Exeunt. 1065 

Enter the Empreffe Sonnes, with Lauinia, her hands cut off and IO66 

her tongue cut out, and rauijht. 1067 

Deme. So now goe tell and if thy tongue can fpeake, 1068 

Who t'was that cut thy tongue and rauilht thee. 1069 
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1028 Chiron. Write downe thy minde, bewray thy meaning fo, 

1029 And if thy fliumpes will let thee play the fcribe. 

1030 Demet. See how with fignes & tokens fhe can fcrowle. 
1073 1031 Chiron. Goe home, call for fweet water, wafh thy hands. 

1032 Deme. Shee hath no tongue to call, nor hands to wafh, 

1033 And fo lets leaue her to her filent walkes. 

1034 Chiron. And twere my caufe, I fhould goe hang my felfe. 

1035 Demet. If thou hadft hands to help thee knit the cord. 



1036 Enter Marcus from hunting. 

1037 Who is this, my Neece that flies away fo faff, 
1083 1038 Cofen a word, where is your husband : 

1039 If I doe dreame would all my wealth would wake me. 

1040 If I doe wake fome Planet ftrike me downe, 

1041 That I may flumber in eternall fleepe. 

1042 Speake gentle Neece, what fterne vngentle hands, 

1043 Hath lopt, and hewde, and made thy body bare, 

1044 Of her two branches thofe fweet ornaments 

1045 Whofe circling fhadowes. Kings haue fought to fleepe in, 

1046 And might not gaine fo great a happines 

1047 As halfe thy loue : Why dooft not fpeake to me .'' 

1048 Alas, a crimfon riuer of warme blood, 

1049 Like to a bubling Fountaine ftird with winde, 

1050 Doth rife and fall between e thy Rofed lips, 
1096 1051 Comming and going with thy honnie breath. 

1052 But fure fome Tereus hath defloured thee, 

1053 And leaft thou (houldfl deteft them, cut thy tongue. 

1054 Ah now thou turnfl: away thy face for fhame, 

1055 And notwithftanding all this loffe of blood, 

1056 As from a Conduit with theyr iffuing fpouts, 

1057 Yet doe thy cheekes looke red as Titans face, 

1058 Blufhing to be encountred with a clowde. 

1059 Shall I fpeake for thee, fhall I fay tis fo. 

1060 Oh that I knew thy hart, and knew the beaft, 
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Chi. Write downe thy mind, bewray thy meaning fo, 1070 

And if thy ftumpes will let thee play the Scribe. 1071 

Dem. See how with fignes and tokens flie can fcowle. 1072 

Chi. Goe home, 1073 

Call for fweet water, wafh thy hands. 1074 

Dem. She hath no tongue to call, nor hands to wafh. 1075 

And fo let's leaue her to her filent walkes. 1076 

Chi. And t'were my caufe, I fhould goe hang my felfe. 1077 

Dem. If thou had'ft hands to helpe thee knit the cord. 1078 

Exeunt. 1079 

Winde Homes. 1080 

Enter Marcus from hunting, to Lauinia. 1081 

Who is this, my Neece that flies awayfo faft ? 1082 

Cofen a word, where is your husband .-• 1083 

If I do dreame, would all my wealth would wake me ; 1084 

If I doe wake, fome Planet ftrike me downe, 1085 

That I may flumber in eternall fleepe. 1086 

Speake gentle Neece, what fterne vngentle hands 1087 

Hath lopt, and hew'd, and made thy body bare 1088 

Of her two branches, thofe fweet Ornaments 1089 

Whofe circkling Ihadowes, Kings haue fought to deep in 1090 

And might not gaine fo great a happines 1091 

As halfe thy Loue : Why dooft not fpeake to me.^ 1092 

Alas, a Crimfon riuer of warme blood, 1093 

Like to a bubling fountaine ftir'd with winde, 1094 

Doth rife and fall betweene thy Rofed lips, 1095 

Comming and going with thy hony breath. 1096 

But fure fome Tereus hath defloured thee, 1097 

And leafl thou fhould'ft deleft them, cut thy tongue. 1098 

Ah, now thou turn'ft away thy face for fhame : 1099 

And notwithfbanding all this loffe of blood, 1100 

As from a Conduit with their ifTuing Spouts, 1101 

Yet doe thy cheekes looke red as Titans face, 1102 

Blufhing to be encountred with a Cloud, 1103 

Shall I fpeake for thee 1 fhall I fay 'tis fo i ii04 

Oh that I knew thy hart, and knew the beafl 1105 
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1061 That I might raile at him to eafe my minde. 

1062 Sorrow concealed, like an Ouen ftopt, 

1063 Doth burne the hart to cinders where it is. 

1064 Faire Philomela, why fhe but loft her tongue, 
1110 1065 And in a tedious fampler fowed her minde. 

1066 But louely Neece, that meane is cut from thee, 

1067 A craftier Tereus, Cofen haft thou met, 

1068 And he hath cut thofe pretty fingers off, 

1069 That could haue better fowed then Philomel. 

1070 Oh had the monfter feene thofe Lilly hands, 

1071 Tremble like Afpen leaues vpon a Lute, 

1072 And make the filken ftrings delight to kiffe them, 

1073 He would not then haue toucht them for his life. 

1074 Or had he heard the heauenly Harmony, 

1075 Which that fweete tongue hath made : 

1121 1076 He would haue dropt his knife and fell a lleepe, 

1077 As Cerberus at the Thracian Poets feete. 

1078 Come let vs goe, and make thy Father blind, 

1079 For fuch a fight will blind a Fathers eye. 

1080 One houres ftorme wil drowne the fragrant meades, 

1081 What will whole months of teares thy Fathers eyes .■• 

1082 Doe not draw backe, for we will mourne with thee, 

1083 Oh could our mourning eafe thy mifery. Exeunt. 



1129 1084 Enter the Judges and Senatours with Titus two fonnes 

1085 pajjing on the Stage to the place of execution, and Titus going he- 

1086 fore pleading. 

1087 Titus. Heare me graue Fathers, noble Tribunes ftay, 

1088 For pitty of mine age, whofe youth was fpent 

1089 In dangerous warres, whilft you fecurely flept. 
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That I might raile at him to eafe my mind. 1106 

Sorrow concealed, like an Ouen ftopt, 1107 

Doth burne the hart to Cinders where it is. I108 

Faire Philomela ihe but loft her tongue, 1109 

And in a tedious Sampler fowed her minde. liio 

But louely Neece, that meane is cut from thee, nil 

A craftier Tereus haft thou met withall, II12 

And he hath cut thofe pretty fi ngers off, 1113 

That could haue better fowed then Philomel. 1114 

Oh had the monfber feene thofe Lilly hands, 1115 

Tremble like Afpen leaues vpon a Lute, 1116 

And make the filken firings delight to kiffe them, 1117 

He would not then haue toucht them for his life. 1118 

Or had he heard the heauenly Harmony, 1119 

Whic h that fweet tongue hath made : 1120 

He would haue dropt his knife and fell afleepe, 1121 

As Cerberus at the Thracian Poets feete. 1122 

Come, let vs goe, and make thy father blinde, 1123 

For fuch a fight will blinde a fathers eye. 1124 

One houres ftorme will drowne the fragrant meades, 1125 

What, will whole months of teares thy Fathers eyes .' 1126 

Doe not draw backe, for we will mourne with thee: 1127 
Oh could our mourning eafe thy mifery. Exeunt 1128 



AEIus Tertius. 



Etiterthe ludges andSenatours withTitus two fonnes bound, 1129 
pajjingon the Stage to the place of execution, and Titus going 1120 
before pleading. 1131 

Ti. Heare me graue fathers, noble Tribunes flay, 1132 

For pitty of mine age, whofe youth was fpent 1133 

In dangerous warres, whilfl you fecurely flept : 1134 
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logo For all my blood in Romes great quarrell fhed, 

1091 For all the frofty nights that I haue watcht, 

1092 And for thefe bitter teares which now you fee, 

1093 Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheekes, 

1094 Be pittifull to my condemned Sonnes, 

1095 Whofe foules is not corrupted as tis thought. 

1096 For two and twenty Sonnes I neuer wept, 

1097 Becaufe they died in honours lofty bed, 

1143 1098 Andronicus lieth downe, and the ludges pajfe by him. 

1099 For thefe, Tribunes, in the duft I write 

iioo My harts deepe languor, and my foules fad teares ; 

iioi Let my teares ftanch the earths drie appetite, 

1102 My fonnes fweet blood will make it fhame and blufh : 

X103 O earth, I will befriend thee more with raine 

1104 That fhall diftill from thefe two antient ruines, 

iios Than youthfull Aprill fhall with all his fhowres. 

1106 In Sommers drought, lie drop vpon thee ftill, 

1107 In Winter with warme teares He melt the fnow, 

1108 And keepe eternall fpring time on thy face, 
1154 1109 So thou refufe to drinke my deere fonnes blood. 

iiio Enter Lucius, with his weapon drawne. 

iiii Oh reuerent Tribunes, oh gentle aged men 

1112 Vnbinde my fonnes, reuerfe the doome of death, 

1H3 And let me fay, (that neuer wept before) 

1114 My teares are now preuailing Oratours. 

1115 Lucius. Oh noble Father, you lament in vaine, 

1116 The Tribunes heare you not, no man is by, 

1117 And you recount your forrowes to a ftone. 

1118 Titus. Ah Lucius, for thy brothers let me plead, 

1119 Graue Tribunes, once more I intreate of you. 

1120 Lucius. My gracious Lord, no Tribune heares you fpeak. 
1166 1121 Titus. Why tis no matter man, if they did heare 

1122 They would not marke me, or if they did marke, 

1123 They would not pitty me, yet pleade I muft, 
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For all my blood in Romes great quarrell fhed, 1135 

For all the frofty nights that I haue watcht, 1136 

And for thefe bitter teares, which now you fee, 1137 

Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheekes, 1138 

Be pittifull to my condemned Sonnes, 1139 

Whofe foules is not corrupted as 'tis thought : 1140 

For two and twenty fonnes I neuer wept, 1141 

Becaufe they died in honours lofty bed. 1142 
Andronicus lyeth downe, and the ludges pajje by him. 1143 

For thefe, Tribunes, in the duft I write 1144 

My harts deepe langour, and my foules fad teares : 1145 

Let my teares flanch the earths drie appetite. 1146 

My fonnes fweet blood, will make it fhame and blufh: 1147 
O earth ! I will be friend thee more with raine Exeunt 1148 

That fhall diftill from thefe two ancient ruines, 1149 

Then youthfull Aprill Ihall with all his fhowres 1150 

In fummers drought: He drop vpon thee ftill, 1151 

In Winter with warme teares He melt the fnow, 1152 

And keepe erernall fpring time on thy face, 11.53 

So thou refufe to drinke my deare fonnes blood. 1154 

Enter Lucius, with his weapon drawne. 1155 

Oh reuerent Tribunes, oh gentle aged men, 1156 

Vnbinde my fonnes, reuerfe the doome of death, 1157 

And let me fay( that neuer wept before) 1158 

M y teares are now preualing Oratours. 1159 

Lu. Oh noble father, you lament in vaine, 116O 

The Tribunes heare not, no man is by, 1161 

And you recount your forrowes to a ftone. 1162 

Ti. Ah Lucius for thy brothers let me plead, lies 

Graue Tribunes, once more I intreat of you. ii64 

Lu. My gracious Lord, no Tribune heares you fpeake. 1165 

Ti. Why 'tis no matter man, if they did heare 1166 

They would not marke me: oh if they did heare ii67 

They would not pitty me. 1168 
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1124 And bootleffe vnto them. 

1125 Therefore I tell my forrowes to the ftones, 

1126 Who though they cannot anfwere my diftrefle, 

1127 Yet in fome fort they are better then the Trybunes, 

1128 For that they will not intercept my tale : 

1129 When I doe weepe, they humblie at my feete 

1 130 Receiue my teares, and feeme to weepe with me, 

1131 And were they but attired in graue weedes, 
1176 1132 Rome could afford no Tribune like to thefe : 

1133 A ftone is foft as waxe, Tiibunes more hard than ftones 

1 134 A ftone is filent, and offendeth not, 

113s And Tribunes with their tongues doome men to death. 

1136 But wherefore ftand'ft thou with thy weapon drawne 1 

1137 Lucius. To refcue my two brothers from their death, 

1138 For which attempt the Judges haue pronounft, 

1139 My euerlafting doome of banifhment. 

1140 Titus. O happy man, they haue befriended thee : 

1141 Why foolifh Lucius, doft thou not perceaue 
1187 1142 That i?ome is but a vvildernes of Tygers .■' 

1143 Tygers muft pray, and i?ome affords no pray 

1144 But me and mine, how happy art thou then, 

1 145 From thefe deuourers to be banifhed. 

1146 But who comes with our brother Marcus heere ? 

1147 Enter Marcus with Lauinia. 

1 148 Marcus. Titus, prepare thy aged eyes to weepe, 

1149 Or if not fo, thy noble hart to breake.- 

1150 I bring confuming forrow to thine age. 

1151 Titus. Will it confume me f Let me fee it then. 

1152 Marcus, This was thy Daughter. 

1 153 Titus. Why Marcus fo fhe is. 

1154 Lucius. Aye me, this Obie6l kils me. 

1200x155 Titus. Faint-harted-boy, arife and looke vpon her, 
1156 Speake Lauinia, what accurfed hand, 
H57 Hath made thee handleffe in thy Fathers fight .' 
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Therefore I tell my forrowes booties to the ftones. 1169 

Who though they cannot anfwere my diftreffe, llTO 

Yet in fome fort they are better then the Tribunes, 1171 

For that they will not intercept my tale ; 1172 

When I doe weepe, they humbly at my feete 1173 

Receiue my teares, and feeme to weepe with me, 1174 

And were they but attired in graue weedes, 1175 

Rome could afford no Tribune like to thefe. 1176 

A ftone is as foft waxe, 1177 

Tribunes more hard then flones : 1178 

A ftone is filent, and offendeth not, 1179 
And Tribunes with their tongues doome men to death. 1180 
But wherefore ftand'ft thou with thy weapon drawne ? 1181 

Lu. To refcue my two brothers from their death, 1182 

For which attempt the fudges haue pronounc'ft 1183 

My euerlafling doome of banifhment. 1184 

Ti. O happy man, they haue befriended thee : 1185 

Why foolifh Lucius, doft thou not perceiue 1186 

That Rome is but a wildernes of Tigers ? ii87 

Tigers muft pray, and Rome affords no prey 1188 

But me and and mine : how happy art thou then, ii89 

From thefe deuourers to be banifhed ? 1190 

But who comes with our brother Marcus heere f 1191 

Enter Marcus and Lauinia. 1192 

Mar. Titus, prepare thy noble eyes to weepe, 1193 

Or if not fo, thy noble heart to breake : I194 

I bring confuming forrow to thine age. 1195 

Ti. Will it confume me 1 Let me fee it then. 1196 

Mar. This was thy daughter. ng^ 

Ti. Why Marcus fo Ihe is. 1198 

Luc. Aye me this obieft kils me. 1199 

Ti. Faint-harted boy, arife and looke vpon her, 1200 

Speake Lauinia, what accurfed hand 1201 

Hath made thee handleffe in thy Fathers fight .' 1202 
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1158 What foole hath added water to the Sea ? 

1159 Or brought a faggot to bright burning Troy ? 

1 160 My grief e was at the height before thou camft, 

1161 And now like Nylus it difdaineth bounds. 

1 162 Giue me a fword, ile chop off my hands too, 

ii€3 For they haue fought for i?ome, and all in vaine ; 

1164 And they haue nurft this woe, in feeding life : 

1165 In bootlelTe prayer haue they beene held vp, 
1212 1166 And they haue feru'd me to effedllefTe vfe. 

3167 Now all the feruice I require of them, 

ii68 Is that the one will helpe to cut the other. 

:ii6g Tis well Lauinia that thou haft no handes, 

.1170 For handes to doe Rome feruice, is but vaine. 

J171 Lucms. Speake gentle fifter, who hath martred thee. 

1172 Mafcus. Oh that delightfull engine of her thoughts, 

1173 That blabd them with fuch pleafmg eloquence. 
:ii74 Is torne from forth that prettie hollow cage, 
117s Where like a fweet mellodious bird it fung, 
1176 Sweet varied notes inchaunting euery care. 

;1223 1177 Lucius. Oh fay thou for her, who hath done this deede .' 

1178 Marcus. Oh thus I found her ftraying in the Parke, 

1 179 Seeking to hide herfelfe as doth the Deare 

1 180 That hath receaude fome vnrecuring wound. 

1181 Titus. It was my Deare, and he that wounded her, 

1182 Hath hurt me more then had he kild me dead : 

1183 i^or now I ftand as one vpon a Rock, 
;ii84 Inuirond with a wildernes of Sea, 

1185 Who markes the waxing tide,grow waue by waue, 

1 186 Expefting euer when fome enuious furge, 
,1187 Will in his brinifh bowels fwallow him. 

1188 This way to death my wretched fonnes are gone, 
1238 1189 Here ftands my other fonne, a banifht man. 
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What foole hath added water to the Sea ? 1203 

Or brought a faggot to bright burning Troy f 1204 

My griefe was at the height before thou cam'ft, 1205 

And now like Nylus it difd aineth bounds : 1206 

Giue me a fword, He chop off my hands too, 1207 

For they haue fought for Rome, and all in vaine : 12O8 

And they haue nur'ft this woe, 1209 

In feeding life : 1210 

In booteleffe prayer haue they bene held vp, 1211 

And they haue feru'd me to effeftlelTe vfe. 1212 

Now all the feruice I require of them, 1213 

Is that the one will helpe to cut the other : 1214 

'Tis well Lauinia, that thou haft no hands, 1215 

For hands to do Rome feruice, is but vaine. 1216 

Luci. Speake gentle lifter, who hath martyr'd thee ? 121*7 

Mar. O that delightfull engine of her thoughts, 1218 

That blab'd them with fuch pleafing eloquence, 1219 

Is torne from forth that pretty hollow cage, 1220 

Where like a fweet mellodius bird it fung, 1221 

Sweet varied notes inchanting euery eare. 1222 

Luci. Oh fay thou for her, 1223 

Who hath done this deed f 1224 

Marc. Oh thus I found her ftraying in the Parke, 1225 

Seeking to hide herfelfe as doth the Deare 1226 

That hath receiude fome vnrecuring wound. 1227 

Tit. It was my Deare, 1228 

And he that wounded her, 1229 

Hath hurt me more, then had he kild me dead : 1230 

For now I ftand as one vpon a Rocke, 1231 

Inuiron'd with a wilderneffe of Sea. 1232 

Who markes the waxing tide, 1233 

Grow wane by wane, 1234 

Expe6ling euer when fome enuious furge, 1235 

Will in his brinilh bowels fwallow him. 1236 

This way to death my wretched fonnes are gone : 1237 

Heere ftands my other fonne, a banifht man, 1238 
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igo And heere my brother weeping at my woes : 

191 But that which giues my foule the greateft fpurne, 

192 Is deere Lauinia, deerer than my foule, 

193 Had I but feene thy pifture in this plight, 

194 It would haue madded me : what fhall I doe, 

195 Nowe I behold thy liuely body fo ? 

196 Thou haft no hands to wipe away thy teares, 

197 Nor tongue to tell me who hath martred thee : 

198 Thy husband he is dead, and for his death 

199 Thy brothers are condemnde, and dead by this. 

200 Looke Marcus, ah fonne Lucius looke on her, 

201 When I did name her brothers, then frefh teares 

202 Stoode on her cheekes, as doth the honny dew, 

203 Vpon a gathred Lillie almoft withered. (husband, 

204 Marcus. Perchance fhe weepes becaufe they kild her 

205 Perchance, becaufe fhee knowes them innocent. 

206 Titus. If they did kill thy husband then be ioyfull, 

207 Becaufe the Law hath tane reuenge on them. 

208 No, no, they would not doe fo foule a deede, 

209 Witnes the forrow that their fifter makes. 

210 Gentle Lauinia, let me kiffe thy lips, 

211 Or make fome figne how I may doe thee eafe : 

212 Shall thy good Vncle, and thy brother Lucius 

213 And thou and I fit rounde about fome Fountaine, 

214 Looking all downewards to behold our cheekes 

215 How they are ftainde in Meadowes yet not drie, 

216 With mierie flime left on them by a flood .■• 

217 And in the Fountaine fhall we gaze fo long, 

218 Till the frefh tafle be taken from that cleerenes, 

219 And made a brine pit with our bitter teares ? 

220 Or fhall we cut away our hands like thine ? 

221 Or Ihall we bite our tongues, and in dombe fhowes 

222 Paffe the remainder of our hatefull dayes 1 

223 What fhall we doe .? let vs that haue our tongues 

224 Plot fome deuife of further miferie 

225 To make vs wondred at in time to come. 
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And heere my brother weeping at my woes. 1239 

But that which giues my foule the greateft fpurne, 1240 

Is deere Lauinia, deerer then my foule. 1241 

Had I but feene thy pidlure in this pUght, 1242 

It would haue madded me. What fliall I doe t 1243 

Now I behold thy liuely body fo } 1244 

Thou haft no hands to wipe away thy teares, 1245 

Nor tongue to tell me who hath martyr'd thee : 1246 

Thy husband he is dead, and for his death 1247 

Thy brothers are condemn'd, and dead by this. 1248 

Looke Marcus, ah fonne Lucius looke on her : 1249 

When I did name her brothers, then frelh teares 1250 

Stood on her cheekes, as doth the hony dew, 1251 

Vpon a gathred Lillie almoft withered., 1152 

Mar. Perchance Ihe weepes becaufe they kil'd her 1253 

husband, 1254 

Perchance becaufe fhe knowes him innocent. 12.55 

Ti. If they did kill thy husb and then be ioyf ull, 1256 

Becaufe the law hath tane reuenge on them. 1257 

No, no, they would not doe fo foule a deede, 1258 

Witnes the forrow that their fifter makes. 1259 

Gentle Lauinia let me kiffe thy lips, 1260 

Or make fome fignes how I may do thee eafe : 1261 

Shall thy good Vncle, and thy brother I^ucius, 1262 

And thou and I fit round about fome Fountaine, 1263 

Looking all downewards to behold our cheekes 1264 

How they are ftain'd in meadowes, yet not dry 1265 

With miery flime left on them by a flood : 1266 

And in the Fountaine fhall we gaze fo long, 1267 

Till the frefh tafte be taken from that cleerenes, 1268 

And made a brine pit with our bitter teares ? 1269 

Or fhall we cut away our hands like thine .■' 1270 

Or fhall we bite our tongues, and in dumbe fhewes 1271 
Paffe the remainder of our hatefull dayes ">. 1272 

What fhall we doe '? Let vs that haue our tongues 1273 

Plot fome deuife of further miferies 1274 

To make vs wondred at in time to come. 1275 
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1226 Luci. Sweet father ceafe your teares,for at your greefe 

1227 See how my wretched fifter fobs and weepes. 

1228 Mar. Patience deere Neece, good Titus dry thine eyes. 

1229 Titus. Ah Marcus, Marcus, Brother well I wote, 

1230 Thy npakin cannot drinke a teare of mine, 

1231 For thou poore man haft drownd it with thine owne. 

1232 Lucius. Ah my Latiinia, I will wipe thy cheekes. 

1233 Titus. Marke Marcus, marke, I vnderftand her fignes, 
1185 1234 Had fhe a tongue to fpeake, now would fhe fay 

1235 That to her brother, which I faid to thee. 

1236 His Napkin with her true teares all bewet, 

1237 Can doe no feruice on her forrowfull cheekes. 

1238 Oh what a fimpathy of woe is this, 

1239 As farre from helpe, as Limbo is from blilTe. 

1240 Enter Aron the Moore alone. 

1292 1241 Moore. Titus Andronicus, my Lord the Emperour, 

1242 Sends thee this word, that if thou loue thy fonnes, 

1243 Let Marcus, Luciiis, or thy felfe old Titus, 
17.1^1^ Or any one of you, chop off your hand 

1245 And fend it to the King, he for the fame, 

1246 Will fend thee hither both thy fonnes aliue, 

1247 And that Ihall be the raunfome for their fault. 

1248 Titus. Oh gracious Emperour, oh gentle Aron, 

1249 Did euer Rauen fing fo like a Larke, 

1250 That giues fweete ty dings of the Sunnes vprife .'' 

1251 With all my hart, ile fend the Emperour my hand, 

1252 Good Aron wilt thou helpe to chop it off ? 

1304 1253 Lticius. Stay Father, for that noble hand of thine, 

1254 That hath throwne downe fo many enemies, 

1255 Shall not be fent : my hand will ferue the turne, 

1256 My youth can better fpare my blood than you, 

1257 And therefore mine fhall faue my brothers Hues. 

1258 Marcus. Which of your hands hath not defended Rome, 
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Lu. Sweet Father ceafe your teares, for at your griefe 1276 

See how my wretched fifter fobs and weeps. 1277 

Mar, Patience deere Neece, good Titus drie thine 1278 

eyes. 1279 

Ti. Ah Marcus, Marcus, Brother well I wot, 1280 

Thy napkin cannot drinke a teare of mine, 1281 

For thou poore man haft drown'd it with thine owne. 1282 

Lu. Ah my Lauinia I will wipe thy cheekes. 1283 

Ti Marke Marcus marke, I vnderftand her fignes, 1284 

Had fhe a tongue to fpeake, now would fhe fay 1285 

That to her brother which I faid to thee. 1286 

His Napkin with hertrue teares all bewet, 1287 

Can do no feruice on her forrowfull cheekes. 1288 

Oh what a firapathy of woe is this ! 1289 

As farre from helpe as Limbo is from blifTe, 1290 

Enter Aran the Moore alone. 1291 

Moore. Titus Andronicus, my Lord the Emperour, 1292 

Sends thee this word, that if thou loue thy fonnes, 1293 

Let Marcus, Lucius, or thy felfe old Titus, 1294 

Or any one of you, chop off your hand, 1295 

And fend it to the King : he for the fame, 1296 

Will fend thee hither both thy fonnes aliue, 1297 

And that Ihall be the ranfome for their fault. 1298 

Ti. Oh gracious Emperour, oh gentle Aaron. 1299 

Did euer Rauen fmg fo like a Larke, 1300 

That giues fweet tydings of the Sunnes vprife } 1301 

With all my heart. He fend the Emperour my hand, 1802 

Good Aron wilt thou help to chop it off ? 1303 

Lu. Stay Father, for that noble hand of thine, 1304 

That hath throwne downe fo many enemies, 1805 

Shall not be fent : my hand will ferue the turne, 1806 

My youth can better fpare my blood then you, 1307 

And therfore mine Ihall faue my brothers Hues. 1308 

Mar. Which of your hands hath not defended Rome, 1309 
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1259 And reard aloft the bloody Battleaxe, 

1260 Wrighting deftruftion on the enemies Caftle ? 

1261 Oh none of both, but are of high defert : 

1262 My hand hath beene but idle, let it ferue 

1263 To raunfome my two Nephewes from their death, 

1264 Then haue I kept it to a worthy end. 

1265 Moore. Nay come agree whofe hand fhall goe along, 

1266 For feare they die before their pardon come. 

1267 Marcus. My hand fhall goe. 

1319 1268 Lucius. By heauen it fhall hot goe. 

1269 Titus. Sirs ftriue no more, fuch withred hearbes as thefe 

1270 Are meete for plucking vp, and therefore mine. 

1271 Lucius. Sweet Father, if I fhall be thought thy fonne, 

1272 Let me redeeme my brothers both from death. 

1273 Marcus. And for our fathers fake, and mothers care, 

1274 Now let me fhow a brothers loue to thee. 

1275 Titus. Agree betweene you, I will fpare my hand. 

1276 Lucius. Then He goe fetch an Axe. 

1277 Marcus. But I will vfe the Axe. Exeunt. 

1278 Titus. Come hether Aron, He deceiue them both, 

1279 Lend me thy hand, and I will giue thee mine. 

1280 Aron. If that be calde deceite, I will be honeft, 

1281 And neuer whilft I Hue deceiue men fo : 
1333 1282 But He deceiue you in another fort, 

1283 And that youle fay ere halfe an houre paffe. 

1284 Hee cuts «?j^Titus hand. 

1285 Enter Lucius and Marcus againe. 

1286 Titus. Now flay your flrife, what fhal be is difpatcht : 

1287 Good Aron giue his Maieftie my hand, 

1288 Tell him it was a hand that warded him 

1289 From thoufand dangers, bid him bury it, 

1290 More hath it merrited : that let it haue : 

1291 As for my fonnes, fay I account of them, 
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And rear'd aloft the bloody Battleaxe, 1310 

Writing deftrudlion on the enemies Caftle ? I3il 

Oh none of both but are of high defert : 1312 

My hand hath bin but idle, let it ferue 1313 

To ranfome my two nephewes from their death, 1314 

Then haue I kept it to a worthy end. 1315 

Moore. Nay come agree, whofe hand fhallgoe along 1316 

For feare they die before their pardon come. 1317 

Mar. My hand fhall goe. 1318 

Lu. By heauen it Ihall not gbe. 1319 

Ti. Sirs fbriue no more,fuch withered hearbs as thefe 1320 

Are meete for plucking vp, and therefore mine. 1321 

Lu. Sweet Father, if I fliall be thought thy fonne, 1322 

Let me redeeme my brothers both from death. 1323 

Mar, And for our fathers fake, and mothers care, 1324 

Now let me fhew a brothers loue to thee. 1325 

Ti. Agree betweene you, I will fpare my hand. 1326 

Lut Then lie goe fetch an Axe. 1327 

Mar. But I will vfe the Axe. Exeunt 1328 

Ti. Come hither Aaron, He deceiue them both, 1329 

Lend me thy hand, and I will giue thee mine, 1330 

Moore. If that be cal'd deceit, I will be honeft, 1331 

And neuer whil'ft I Hue deceiue men fo : 1332 

But He deceiue you in another fort, 1333 

And that you'l fay ere halfe an houre paffe. 1334 

He cuts off Titus hand. 1335 

Enter Lucius and Marcus againe. 1336 

Ti, Now ftay you ftrife, what fliall be, is difpatcht : 1337 

Good Aron giue his Maiefl:ie me hand, 1338 

Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 1339 

From thoufand dangers : bid him bury it : 1340 

More hath it merited : That let it haue. 1341 

As for for my fonnes, fay I account of them, 1342 
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1343 1292 As iewels purchaft at an eafie price, 

293 And yet deere too, becaufe I bought mine owne. 

294 Aran. I goe Andronicus, and for thy hand, 

295 Locke by and by to haue thy fonnes with thee. 

296 Their heads I meane : Oh how this villanie, 

297 Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it. 

298 Let fooles doe good, and faire men call for grace, 
13501299 Avon will haue his foule blacke, like his face. Exit. 

300 Titus. O here I lift this one hand vp to heauen, 

301 And bow this feeble ruine to the earth, 

302 If any power pitties wretched teares, 

303 To that I call : what would thou kneele with me .'' 

304 Doe then deere hart, for heauen fhall heare our prayers, 

305 Or with our fighs wele breath the welkin dimme, 

306 And ftaine the funne with fogge, as fometime clowdes, 

307 When they doe hug him in their melting bofoms. 

308 Marcus. Oh brother fpeake with pofsibilitie, 

309 And doe not breake into thefe deepe extreames. 
1361 1310 Titus. Is not my forrow deepe hauing no bottome .'' 

311 Then be my pafsions bottomleffe with them. 

312 Marcus. But yet let reafon gouerne thy lamens. 

313 Titus. If there were reafon for thefe miferies, 

314 Then into limits could I binde my woes : 

315 When heauen doth weepe, doth not the earth oreflow.^ 

316 If the windes rage, doth not the fea waxe mad, 

317 Threatning the welkin with his bigfwolne face ? 

318 And wilt thou haue a reafon for this coile f 

319 I am the fea. Harke how her fighes doe flow : 

320 Shee is the weeping welkin, I the earth : 

321 Then muft my fea be moued with her fighes, 
1373 1322 Then muft my earth with her continuall teares, 

323 Become a deluge : ouerflowed and drowned : 

324 For why, my bowels cannot hide her woes, 

325 But like a drunkard muft I vomit them. 

326 Then giue me leaue, for loofers will haue leaue, 

327 To eafe theyr ftomacks with theyr bitter tongues. 
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As iewels purchaft at an eafie price, 1343 

And yet deere too, becaufe I bought mine owne. 1344 

Aran. I goe Andronicus, and for thy hand, 1345 

Looke by and by to haue thy fonnes with thee : 1346 

Their heads I meane : Oh how this villany 1347 

Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it. 1348 

Let fooles doe good, and faire men call for grace, 1349 
Aran will haue his foule blacke like his face. Exit. 1350 

Ti. O heere I lift this one hand vp to heauen, 1351 

And bow this feeble ruine to the earth, 1352 

If any power pitties wretched teares, 1353 

To that I call : what wilt thou kneele with me f 1354 
Doe then deare heart, for heauen fhall heare our prayers, 1855 

Or with our fighs weele breath the welkin dimme, 1856 

And ftaine the Sun with fogge as fomtimecloudes, 1857 

When they do hug him in their melting bofomes. 1358 

Mar. Oh brother fpeake with poffibilities, 1359 

And do not breake into thefe deepe extreames. 1360 

Ti. Is not my forrow deepe, hauing no bottome .^ 1361 

Then be my paffions bottomleffe with them, 1862 

Mar. But yet let reafon gouerne thy lament. 1363 

Titus. If there were reafon for thefe miferies, 1364 

Then into limits could I binde my woes : 1365 
When heauen doth weepe, doth not the earth oreflow f 1366 

If the windes rage, doth not the Sea wax mad, 1367 

Threatning the welkin with his big-fwolne face ? 1368 

And wilt thou haue a reafon for this coile ? 1369 

I am the Sea. Harke how her fighes doe flow : 1370 

Shee is the weeping welkin, I the earth : 1871 

Then mufl: my Sea be moued with her fighes, 1372 

Then muft my earth with her continuall teares, 1378 

Become a deluge : ouerflow'd and drown'd : 1374 

For why, my bowels cannot hide her woes, 1875 

But like a drunkard muft I vomit them.- 1376 

Then giue me leaue, for loofers will haue leaue, 1377 

To eafe their ftomackes with their bitter tongues, 1878 
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1328 Enter a meffenger with two heads and a hand. 

1329 Mejfeng. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repaid, 

1330 For that good hand thou fentft the Emperour : 
1382 1331 Here are the heads of thy two noble fonnes. 

1332 And heres thy hand in fcorne to thee fent backe : 

1333 Thy griefe theyr fports : Thy refolution mockt : 

1334 That woe is me to thinke vpon thy woes, 

1335 More than remembrance of my fathers death. Exit 

1336 Marcus. Now let bote ^tna coole in Cycilie, 

1337 And be my hart an euer-burning hell ; 

1338 Thefe miferies are more then may be borne. 

1339 To weepe with them that weepe, doth eafe. fome deale, 

1340 but forrow flouted at, is double death. 

1341 Lucius. Ah that this fight (hould make fo deep a wound, 

1342 And yet detefted life not fhrinke thereat : 

1343 That euer death fhould let life beare his name, 
1395 1344 Where life hath no more intereft but to breath. 

1345 Marcus. Alas poore hart, that kiffe is comfortleffe, 

1346 As frozen water to a ftarued fnake. 

1347 Titus. When will this fearefull flumber haue an end .' 

1348 Marcus. Now farewell flattery, die Andronicus, 

1349 Thou doofl; not flumber, fee thy two fonnes heads, 

1350 Thy warlike hand, thy mangled daughter heere : 

1351 Thy other banifht fonne with this deere fight 

1352 Strucke pale and bloodleffe, and thy brother I, 

1353 Euen like a ftony image, cold and numme. 
1405 1354 Ah now no more will I controwle my griefes, 

135s Rent off thy filuer haire, thy other hande 

1356 Gnawing with thy teeth, and be this difmall fight 

1357 The clofing vp of our moft wretched eyes .• 

1358 Now is a time to ftorme, why art thou ftill ? 

1359 Titus. Ha, ha, ha. 

1360 Marcus. Why doft thou laugh ? it fits not with this houre.' 

1361 Titus. Why I haue not another teare to fhed ; 

1362 Befides, this forrow is an enemie, 
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Enter a mejfenger with two he ads and a hand. 1379 

Mejf. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repaid, 1380 

For that good hand thou fentft the Emperour: 1381 

Heere are the heads of thy two noble fonnes. 1382 

And heeres thy hand in fcorne to thee fent backe : 1383 

Thy griefes, their fports : Thy refolution mockt, 1384 

That woe is me to thinke vpon thy woes, 1385 

More then remembrance of my fathers death. Exit. 1386 

Marc. Now let hot ^tna coole in Cicilie, 1387 

And be my heart an euer-burning hell : 1388 

Thefe miferies are more then may be borne. 1389 

To weepe with them that weepe, doth eafe fome deale, 1390 

But forrow flouted at, is double death. 1391 

Luci. Ah that this fight fhould make fo deep a wound, 1392 

And yet detefted life not fhrinke thereat : 1393 

That euer death fhould let life beare his name, 1394 

Where life hath no more intereft but to breath. 1395 

Mar. Alas poore hart that kiffe is comfortleffe, 1396 

As frozen water to a ftarued fnake. 1397 

Titus. When will this fearefull flumber haue an- end ? 1398 

Mar. Now farwell fiatterie, die Andronicus, 1399 

Thou doft not flumber, fee thy two fons heads, 1400 

Thy warlike hands, thy mangled daughter here : 1401 

Thy other baniflit fonnes with this deere fight 1402 

Strucke pale and bloodleffe, and thy brother I, 1403 

Euen like a Itony Image, cold and numme. 1404 

Ah now no more will I controule my griefes, 1405 

Rent off thy filuer haire, thy other hand 1406 

Gnawing with thy teeth, and be this difmall fight 1407 

The clofing vp of our moft wretched eyes : 1408 

Now is a time to ftorme, why art thou ftill ? 1409 

Titus. Ha, ha, ha, 1410 

Mar. Why doft thou laugh 1 it fits not with this houre. I4ii 

Ti. Why I haue not another teare to fhed : 1412 

Befides, this forrow is an enemy, 1413 
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1363 And would vfurpe vpon my watery eyes, 

1364 And make them blinde with tributarie teares. 
1416 1363 Then which way fliall I finde Reuenges Caue. 

1366 For thefe two heads doe feeme to fpeake to me, 

1367 And threat me, I fliall neuer come to bliffe, 

1368 Till all thefe mifchiefes be returnd again ; 

1369 £'uen in their throates that haue committed them. 

1370 Come let me fee what taske / haue to doe, 

1371 You heauie people, circle me about. 

1372 That I may turne me to each one of you, 

1373 And fweare vnto my foule to right your wrongs, 
1425 1374 The vowe is made, come Brother take a head, 

137s And in this hand the other will I beare. 

1376 And Lauinia thou flialt be imploydc in thefe Armes, 

1377 Beare thou my hand fweet wench betweene thy teeth : 

1378 As for thee boy, goe get thee from my fight, 

1379 Thou art an Exile, and thou muft not flay, 

1380 Hie to the Gothes, and raife an armie there, 

1381 And if you loue me, as I thinke you doe, 

1382 Lets kiffe and part, for we haue much to doe. 

1383 Exeunt. 



1435 1384 Lucius. Farewell Andronicus my noble Father . 

1385 The wofulft man that euer liude in Rome." 

1386 Farewell proude Rome till Lucius come againe, 

1387 He loues his pledges dearer than his life : 

1388 Farewell Lauinia my noble fifter, 

1389 O would thou wert as thou to fore hafl beene, 

1390 But now nor Lucius nor Lauinia Hues, 

1391 But in obliuion and hatefuU greefes : 

1392 If Lucius liue, he will requite your wrongs, 

1393 y4nd make proude Saturnine and his EmprefTe 

1394 Beg at the gates like Tarquin and his Queene. 

1395 Now will I to the Gothes and raife a power, 
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And would ufurpe vpon my watry eyes, 1414 

And make them blinde with tributarie teares. 1415 

Then which way fhall I finde Reuenges Caue ? 1416 

For thefe two heads doe feeme to fpeake to me, 1417 

And threat me, I fliall neuer come to bliffe, 1418 

Till all thefe mifchiefes be returned againe, 1419 

Euen in their throats that haue committed them. 1420 

Come let me fee what taske I haue to doe, 1421 

You heauie people, circle me about, 1422 

That I may turne me to each one of you, 1423 

And fweare vnto my foule to right your wrongs. 1424 

The vow is made, come Brother take a head, 1425 

And in this hand the other will I beare. 1426 

And Lauinia thou fhalt be employd in thefe things : 1427 

Beare thou my hand fweet wench betweene thy teeth : 1428 

As for thee boy, goe get thee from my fight, 1429 

Thou art an Exile, and thou muft not ftay, 1430 

Hie to the Gotkes, and raife an army there, 1431 

And if you loue me, as I thinke you doe, 1432 
Let's kiffe and part, for we haue much to doe. Exeunt. 1433 



Manet Lucius ^ 1434 

Luci, Farewell Andronicus my noble Father : 1435 

The wof ul'ft man that euer liu'd in Rome : 1436 

Farewell proud Rome, til Lucius come againe, 1437 

Heloues his pledges dearer then his life : 1438 

Farewell Lauinia my noble fifter, 1439 

O would thou wert as thou to fore haft beene, 1440 

But now, nor Lucius nor Lauinia liues 1441 

But in obliuion and hateful griefes : 1442 

If Lucius Hue, he will requit your wrongs, 1443 

And make proud Saturnine and his Empreffe 1444 

Beg at the gates likes Tarquin and his Queene. 1445 

Now will I to the Gothes and raife a power, 1446 
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1446 1396 To be reuengd on Rome and Saturnine. 

Exit Lucius. 
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To be reueng'd on Rome and Saturnine. Exit Lucius 1447 



A Bnaket. 1448 

Enter Andronicus, Marcus, Lauinia, and the Boy. 1449 

An. So, fo, now fit, and looke you eate no more 1450 

Then will preferue iuft fo much ftrength in vs 1451 

As will reuenge thefe bitter woes of ours. 1452 

Marcus vnknit that forrow-wreathen knot ; 1453 

Thy Neece and I ( poore Creatures ) want our hands 1454 

And cannot paffionate our tenfold griefe, 1455 

With foulded Armes. This poore right hand of mine, 1456 

Is left to tirranize vppon my breaft. 1457 

Who when my ha'rt all mad with mifery, 1458 

Beats in this hollow prifon of my flefh, 1459 

Then thus I thumpe it downe. 1460 

Thou Map of woe, that thus doft talk in fignes, 1461 

When thy poore hart beates without ragious beating, 1462 

Thou canft not ftrike it thus to make it ftill f • 1463 

Wound it with fighing girle, kil it with grones : 1464 

Or get forae little knife betweene thy teeth, 1465 

And iufl againft thy hart make thou a hole, 1466 

That all the teares that thy poore eyes let fall 1467 

May run into that finke, and foaking in, 1468 

Drowne the lamenting foole, in Sea fait teares. 1469 

Mar. Fy brother fy, teach her not thus to lay 1470 

Such violent hands vppon her tender life, 1471 

An How now I Has forrow made thee doate already.' 1472 

Why Marcus, no man fhould be mad but I : 1473 

What violent hands can fhe lay on her life : 1474 

Ah, wherefore doft thou vrge the name of hands, 1475 

To bid yEneas tell the tale twice ore 1476 

How Troy was burnt, and he made miferable f 1477 

O handle not the theame, to talke of hands, 1478 

Leaft we remember ftill that we haue none, 1479 
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Fie, fie, how Frantiquely I fquare my talke 1480 

As if we (hould forget we had no hands : 1481 

If Marcus did not name the word of hands. 1482 

Come, lets fall too, and gentle girle eate this, 1483 

Heere is no drinke ? Harke Marcus what fhe faies, 1484 

I can interpret all her martir'd fignes, 148S 

She faies, fhe drinkes no other drinke but teares 1486 

Breu'd with her forrow : mefh'd vppon her cheekes, 1487 

Speechleffe complaynet, I will learne thy thought : 1488 

In thy dumb a6tion, will I be as perfefl 1489 

As begging Hermits in their holy prayers. 1490 

Thou fhalt not fighe nor hold thy ftumps to heauen, 1491 

Nor winke, nor nod, nor kneele, nor make a figne, 1492 

But I (of thefe) will wreft an Alphabet, 1493 

And by ftill practice, learne to know thy meaning. 1494 

Boy. Good grandfire leaue the fe bitter deepe laments, 1495 

Make my Aunt merry, with fome pleafing tale. 1496 

Mar. Alas, the tender boy in paffion mou'd, 1497 

Doth weepe to fee his grandfires heauineffe. 1498 

An. Peace tender Sapling, thou art made of teares, 1499 

And teares will quickly m^lt thy life away. 1500 

Marcus Jirikes the dijh with a knife. 1501 

What doeft thou flrike at Marcus with knife. 1502 

Mar. At that that I haue kil'd my Lord, a Flys 1503 

An. Out on the murderour : thou kil'fl my hart, 1504 

Mine eyes cloi'd with view of Tirranie .• 1505 

A deed of death done on the Innocent 1506 

Becoms not Titus broher : get thee gone, 1507 

I fee thou art not for my company. 1508 

Mar. Alas (my Lord) I haue but kild a fhe. 1509 

An. But ? How : if that Flie had a father and mother .' 1510 

How would he hang his flender gilded wings 1511 

And buz lamenting doings in the ayer, 1512 

Poore harmeleffe Fly, 1513 

That with his pretty buzing melody, 1514 

Came heere to make vs merry, 1515 

And thou haft kil'd him. 1518 
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1537 1397 Enter L.ucius fonne and Lauinia running after him, and 

1398 the boy flies front her with his bookes vn- 

1399 der his anne. 

1400 Enter Titus and Marcus. 

1401 Puer. Helpe Grandfier helpe, my ^unt Lauinia, 

1402 Followes me euery where, I know not why. 

1403 Good Vncle Marcus fee how fwift fhe comes, 

1404 A\z.s fweet aunt, I know not what you meane. 

1405 Mar. Stand by me Lucius, doe not feare thine aunt. 
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Mar. Pardon me fir, l^i'^ 

It was a blacke illfauour'd Fly, 1518 

Like to the Empreffe Moore, therefore I kild him. 1519 

An. O, 0, 0, 1520 

Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 1521 

For thou haft done a Charitable deed : 1522 

Giue me thy knife, I will infult on him, 1523 

Flattering my felfes, as if it were the Moore, 1524 

Come hither purpofely to poyfon me. 1525 

There's for thy felfe, and thats for Tantira : Ah firra, 1526 

Yet I thinke we are not brought fo low, 1527 

But that betweene vs, we can kill a Fly, 1528 

That comes in likeneffe of a Cole-blacke Moore. 1529 

Mar. Alas poore man, griefe ha's fo wrought on him, 1530 

He takes falfe Ihadowes, for true fubftances. 1531 

An. Come, take away : Lauinia, goe with me, 1532 

He to thy cloffet, and goe read with thee 1533 

Sad ftories, chanced in the times of old. 1534 

Come boy, and goe with me, thy fight is young, 1535 
And thou ftialt read, when mine begin to dazell. Exeunt 1536 



Alius Quartus. 



Enter young Lucius and Lauinia running after hint, and 1537 

the Boy flies from her with his bookes vnder his arme. 1538 

Enter Titus and Marcus. 1539 



Boy. Helpe Grandfier helpe, my Aunt Lauinia, 1540 

Followes me euery where I know not why. 1541 

Good Vncle Marcus fee how fwift fhe comes, 1542 

Alas fweet Aunt, I know not what you meane. 1543 

Mar. Stand by me Lucius, doe not feare thy Aunt. 1544 
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1406 Titus. She loues thee boy too well to do thee harme. 

1407 Puer. I when my i^ather was in i?ome Ihe did. 

1547 1408 Mar. What meanes my Neece Lauinia by thefe fignes. 

1409 Titus. Feare her not Lucius, fomewhat doth fhe meane. 

1410 See Lucius fee, how much fhee makes of thee / 

1411 Some whether would fhe haue thee goe with her. 

1412 A boy, Cornelia neuer with more care 

1413 Red to her fonnes than fhe hath red to thee, 

1414 Sweet Poetrie, and Tullies Oratour : 

1415 Canft thou not gefTe wherefore fhee plies thee thus. 

1416 Puer. My Lord, I know not I, nor can I gelTe, 

1417 VnlelTe fome fit or frenzie doe polTeffe her : 

1418 For I haue heard my Grandfier fay full oft, 

1419 Extremitie of greeues would make men mad. 

1420 ^nd I haue red that Hercuba of Troy, 

1421 Ran mad for forrow, that made me to feare 

1422 Although my Lord, I know my noble Aunt, 

1423 Loues me as deare as ere my mother did, 

1424 y4nd would not but in furie fright my youth, 

1425 Which made me downe to throw my bookes and flie, 

1426 Caufeleffe perhaps, but pardon me fweet ^unt, 
1566 1427 And Madam, if my Vncle Marcus goe, 

1428 I will moft willingly attend your Ladyfhip. 

1429 Mar. Lucius I will. 

1430 Titus. How now Lauinia, Marcus what meanes this ? 

1431 Some booke there is that fhee defires to fee .• 

1432 Which is it gyrle of thefe, open them boy, 

1433 But thou art deeper read and better skild, 

1434 Come and take choyfe of all my Librarie, 

1435 And fo beguile thy forrow, tell the heauens 

1436 Reueale the damn'd contriuer of this deede. 

1677 1437 Why lifts fhe vp her armes in fequence thus .'' 

1438 Mar. I thinke fhe meanes that there were more than one 

1439 Confederate in the faft, I more there was : 

1440 Or elfe to heauen fhe heaues them for reuenge. 
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Titus. She loues thee boy too well to doe thee harme 1545 

Boy. I when my father was in Rome flie did. 1546 

Mzr.What meanes my l^^tccLauinia by thefe fignes ? 1547 

Ti. Feare not Lucius, fomewhat doth fhe meane: 1548 

See Lticius fee, how much fhe makes of thee : 1549 

Some whether would Ihe haue thee goe with her. 1550 

Ah boy, Cornelia neuer with more care 1551 

Read to her fonnes, then fhe hath read to. thee, 1552 

Sweet Poetry, and Tullies Oratour : 1553 

Canft thou not geffe wherefore fhe plies thee thus ? 1554 

Boy. My Lord I know not I, nor can I geffe, 1555 

Vnleffe fome fit or frenzie do pofTeffe her : 1556 

For I haue heard my Grandfier fay full oft, 1557 

Extremitie of griefes would make men mad. 1558 

And I haue read that Hecubce of Troy, 1559 

Ran mad through forrow, that made me to feare, 1560 

Although my Lord, I know my noble Aunt, 1561 

Loues me a_s deare as ere my mother did, 1562 

And would not but in fury fright my youth, 1563 

Which made me downe to throw my bookes, and flie 1564 

Caufles perhaps, but pardon me fweet Aunt, i565 

And Madam, if my Vncle Marcus goe, 1566 

I will moft willingly attend your Ladyfhip. 1567 

Mar. Lucius I will. iggg 

Ti. How now Lauiuia, Marcus what meanes this .' 1569 

Some booke there is that fhe defires to fee, 1570 

Which is it girle of thefe ? Open them boy, 1571 

But thou art deeper read and better skild, 1572 

Come and take choyfe of all my Library, 1573 

And fo beguile thy forrow, till the heauens 1574 

Reueale the damn'd contnuer of this deed. 1575 

What booke >. jg^g 

Why lifts fhe vp her armes in fequence thus >. 1577 

Mar. I thinke fhe meanes that ther was more then one 1578 

Confederate in the faft, I more there was : 1579 

Or elfe to heauen fhe heaues them to reuenge. 1530 
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1441 Titus. Lucius what booke is that flie toffeth fo ? 

1442 Puer. Grand fier tis Quids Metamorphofis, 

1443 My mother gaue it mee. 

1444 Mar. For loue of her thats gone, 

1445 Perhaps fhe culd it from among the reft. 

1446 Titus. Soft, fo bufilie fhee turnes the leaues, 

1447 Helpe her, what would fhe finde ? Lauinia fhall I read ? 

1448 This is the tragicke tale of Philomel, 

1449 And treates of Tereus treafon and his rape, 
1590 1450 And rape I feare was roote of thine annoy, 

1451 Mar. See brother fee, note how fhe quotes the leaues, 

1452 Titus. Latdnia, wert thou thus furpriz'd fweet gyrle ? 

1453 Rauifht and wrongd as Philomela was, 

1454 Forc'd in the ruthleffe, vaft, and gloomie woods ; 

1455 See, fee, I fuch a place there is where we did hunt, 

1456 (O had we neuer, neuer hunted there) 

1457 Patternd by that the Poet here defcribes, 

1458 By nature made for murthers and for rapes, 

1459 Mar. O why fhould nature build fo foule a den, 

1460 Vnleffe the Gods delight in tragedies, 

1601 1461 Tit. Giue fignes fweet girle, for here are none but friends, 

1462 What Romaine Lord it was durfl doe the deede ? 

1463 Or flonke not Saturnine as Tarquin erft, 

1464 That left the Campe to finne in Lucrece bed. 

1465 Mar. Sit downe fweet Neece, brother fit downe by me 

1466 Appollo, Pallas, loue, or Mercurie, 

1467 Infpire me that I may thys treafon finde, 

1468 My Lord looke heere, looke heere Lauinia, 

1609 1469 He writes his Name with his Jlaffe, and guides it 

1470 with feete and mouth. 

1471 Thys fandie plot is plaine, guide if thou canft 

1472 This after mee, I haue writ my name, 

1473 Without the helpe of any hand at all. 

1474 Curfl be that hart that ford vs to this fhift : 
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Ti. Lucius what booke is that fhe toffeth fo? 1581 

Boy. Grandfier, 'tis Quids Metamorphofis, 1582 

My mother gaue it me. ^^^^ 

Mar. For loue of her that's gone, 1584 

Perhahs fhe culd it from among the reft. 1585 

Ti. Soft, fo bufily fhe turnes the leaues, 1586 

Helpe her, what would fhe finde >. Lauinia fhall I read .? 1587 

This is the tragicke tale of Philomel t 1588 

And treates of Tereus treafon and his rape, 1589 

And rape I feare was roote of thine annoy. 1590 

Mar. See brother fee, note how fhe quotes the leaues 1591 

Ti. Lauinia, wert thou thus furpriz'd fweet girle, 1592 

Rauifht and wrong'd as Philomela was 1 1593 

Forc'd in the ruthleffe, vaft, and gloomy woods ? 1594 

See, fee, I fuch a place there is where we did hunt, 1595 

(O had we neuer, neuer hunted there J 1596 

Patern'd by that the Poet heere defcribes, 1597 

By nature made for murthers and for rapes. 1598 

Mar. O why fhould nature build fo foule a den, 1599 

Vnleffe the Gods delight in tragedies ? 1600 

TV.Giue fignes fweet girle, for heere are none but friends 1601 

What Romaine Lord it was durft do the deed f 1602 

Or flunke not Saturnine, as Tarquin erfts, 1603 

That left the Campe to finne in Lucrece bed. 1604 

Mar. Sit downe fweet Neece, brother fit downe by me, 1605 

Appollo, Pallas, loue, or Mercury, I6O6 

Infpire me that I may this treafon finde. 1607 

My Lord looke heere, looke heere Lauinia. I6O8 

He writes his Name with his Jlaffe, and guides it 1609 

with feete and mouth. igio 

This fandie plot is plaine, guide if thou canft len 

This after me, I haue writ my name, 16i2 

Without the helpe of any hand at all . I613 

Curft be that hart that forc'fl vs to that fhift : 1614 
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1475 Write thou good Neece, and heere difplay at laft, 

1476 What God will haue difcouered for reuenge, 

1477 Heauen guide thy pen to print thy forrowes plaine, 

1478 That we may know the traytors and the truth. 

1479 Shee takes the Jlaffe in her mouth, and guides it with her 
1620 1480 Jlumps and writes. 

1481 Oh doe yee read my Lord what Ihe hath writ, 

1482 Stuprum, Chiron, Demetrius. 

1483 Marcus. What, what, the luftfull fonnes of Tamora, 

1484 Performers of this haynous bloody deede. 

1485 Titus. Magni Dominator poll, 

i486 Tarn, lentus audus fcelera, tain lentus vides ? 

1487 Mar. Oh calme thee gentle Lord, although I know 

1488 There is enough written vpon this earth, 

1489 To ftirre a mutinie in the mildeft thoughts, 

1490 And arme the mindes of infants to exclaimes, 
1631 1491 My lord kneele downe with me, Lauinia kneele, 

1492 And kneele fweet boy, the Romaine He6lors hope, 

1493 And fweare with me as with the wofuU feere, 

1494 And father of that chaft difhonoured Dame, 

1495 Lord lunius Brutus fweare for Lucrece rape, 

1496 That we will profecute by good aduice 

1497 Mortal! reuenge vpon thefe trayterous Gothes, 
1638 1498 And fee their blood, or die with this reproch. 

1499 Titus. Tis fure enough, and you knew how, 

1500 But if you hunt thefe Beare whelpes, then beware, 

1501 The Dam will wake, and if fhee winde you once, 

1502 Shee's with the Lion deepely ftill in league, 

1503 And luls him whilft fhee plaieth on her back. 

1504 And when he fleepes, will Ihe doe what Ihe lift. 

1505 You are a young huntfman Marcus, let alone, 

1506 And come I will goe get a leafe of braffe, 

1507 And with a gad of fteele will write thefe words, 

1508 And lay it by : the angry Northen winde, 
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Write thou good Neece, and heere difplay at lad, 1615 

What God will haue difcouered for reuenge, 1616 

Heauen guide thy pen to print thy forrowes plaine, 
That we may know the Traytors and the truth. 



1617 
1618 



She takes the ftajfe inhermouth, and guides it with her 1619 

Jiumps and writes. 1620 

Ti. Oh doe ye read my Lord what flie hath writs ? 1621 

Stuprum, Chiron, Demetrius. 1622 

Mar. What, what, the luftfull fonnes of Tamora, 1623 

Performers of this hainous bloody deed ? 1624 

Ti. Magni Dominator poli, 1625 

Tarn lent us audis feeler a, tarn letitus vides ? 1626 

Mar. Oh calme thee, gentle Lord : Although 1 know 1627 

There is enough written vpon this earth, 1628 

To ftirre a mutinie in the mildeft thoughts, 1629 

And arme the mindes of infants to exclaimes. 1630 

My Lord kneele downe with me: Lauinia kneele, 1631 

And kneele fweet boy, the Romaine He£lors hope, 1632 

And fweare with me, as with the wofuU Feere 1633 

And father of that chaft difhonoured Dame, 1634 

Lord lunius Brutus fweare for Lucrece rape, 1635 

That we will profecute (by good aduife) 1636 

Mortall reuenge vpon thefe traytorous Gothes, 1637 

And fee their blood, or die with this reproach 1638 

Ti. Tis fure enough, and you knew how. 1639 

But if you hunt thefe Beare-whelpes, then beware 1640 

The Dam will wake, and if fhe winde you once, 1641 

Shee's with the Lyon deepely ftill in league. 1642 

And lulls him whilft fhe palyeth on her backe, 1643 

And when he fleepes will fhe do what fhe lilt. 1644 

You are a young huntfman Marcus, let it alone : 1645 

And come, I will goe get a leafe of braffe, i646 

And with a Gad of fteele will write thefe words, i647 

And lay it by : the angry Northerne winde i648 
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509 Will blow thefe fands like Sibels leaues abroade, 

510 And vvheres you leffon then, boy what fay you ? 

511 Puer. I fay my Lord that if I were a man, 

512 Their mothers bed-chamber fhould not be fafe, 

513 For thefe bad bond-men to the yoake of Rome. 

514 Warcus. I thats my boy, thy father hath full oft, 

515 For his vngratefull Country done the like. 

516 Puer. And Vnckle, fo will I, and if I Hue. 

517 Titus. Come goe with me into mine Armorie, 

518 Lucius He fit thee, and withall my boy 

519 Shall Carrie from me to the Empreffe fonnes, 

520 Prefents that I intend to fend them both : 

521 Come, come, thoult doe thy meffage wilt thou not? 
523 Puer. I with my dagger in theyr bofomes Grandfier. 

523 Titus. No boy not fo. He teach thee another courfe, 

524 Lauinia come, Marcus looke to my houfe, 

525 Lucius and I'le goe braue it at the Court, 

526 I marry will we fir, and weele be waited on. Exeunt. 

527 Mar. O heauens, can you heare a good man grone 

528 And not relent, or not compafsion him .'' 

529 Marcus attend him in his extafie, 

530 That hath more fears of forrow in his hart, 

531 Than foe-mens markes vpon his battred Ihield, 

532 But yet fo iuft, that he will not reuenge, 

533 Reuenge the heauens for old Andronicus. Exit. 

534 Enter Aron, Chiron, and Demetrius at one doore, and 

535 at another doore young Lucins and another, with a 

536 bundle of weapons, and verfes writ vpon them. 

537 Chiron. Demetrius, here's the fonne of Lucius, 

538 He hath fome mefTage to deliuer vs. 

539 Aron. I fome mad mefTage from his mad Grandfather. 

540 Puer. My Lords, with all the humblenes I may, 

541 I greete your Honours from Andronicus, 

542 And pray the Romane Gods confound you both. 
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Will blow thefe fands like Sibels leaues abroad, 1649 

And wheres your leffon then . Boy what fay you ? 1650 

Boy. I fay my Lord, that if I were a man, 1651 

Their mothers bed-chamber fhould not be fafe, 1652 

For thefe bad bond-men to the yoake of Rome. 1653 

Mar. I that's my boy, thy father hath full oft, 1654 

For his vngratefull country done the like. 1655 

Boy. And Vncle fo will I, and if I Hue. 1656 

Tit Come goe with me into mine Armorie, 1657 

Lucius He fit thee, and withall, my boy 1658 

Shall carry from me to the Empreffe fonnes, 1659 

Prefents that I intend to fend them both, I66O 

Come, come, thou'lt do thy meffage, wilt thou not } I66I 

Boy. I with my dagger in their bofomes Grandfire : 1662 

Ti. No boy not fo, He teach thee another courfe, 1663 

Lauinia come, Marcus looke to my houfe, 1664 

Lucius and He goe braue it at the Court, i665 

I marry will we fir, and weele be waited on. Exeunt. 1666 

Mar. O heauens ! Can you heare a good man grone 1667 

And not relent, or not compaffion him .? lees 

Marcus attend him in his extafie, I669 

That hath more fears of forrow in his heart, 1670 

Then foe-mens markes vpon his batter'd Ihield, i67i 

But yet fo iuft, that he will not reuenge, 16-72 

Reuenge the heauens for old Andronicus. Exit. 1673 

Enter Aron,Ckiron and Demetrius atone dore:and at another 1674 

dare young Lucius and another, with a bundle of 1675 

weapons, and verfes writ vpon them. le^e 

Chi Demetrius heeres the fonne of Lucius, xm 

He hath fome meffage to deliuer vs. jg^g 

-4^.«. I fome mad meffage from his mad Grandfather. 1679 

Boy. My Lords, with all the humbleneffe I may 1680 

I greete your honours from Andronicus, .a^.. 

And pray the Romane Gods confound you both 1682 
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1543 Demet. Gramarcie louely Lucius, what the newes. 

1544 Puer. That you are both difcipherd, thats the newes, 

1545 For villaines markt with rape. May it pleafe you, 
1685 1546 My Grandfier well aduifde hath fent by me, 

1547 The goodlieft weapons of his Armorie, 

1548 To gratefie your honourable youth 

1549 The hope of Rome, for fo he bid me fay : 

1550 And fo I doe, and with his gifts prefent 

1551 Your Lordfhips, when euer you haue neede, 

1552 You may be armed and appointed well, 

1553 And fo I leaue you both : Like bloody villaines. Exit. 

1554 Deme. What's here ? a fcrole, and written round about, 

1555 Lets' fee, 

1556 Integer vitafcelerifquepurus, nan eget mauri iaculis nee amis. 

1697 1557 Chiron. O tis a verfe in Horace I know it well, 

1558 I read it in the Grammer long agoe. 

1559 Aron. I iuft, a -verfe in Horace, right you haue it, 

1560 Now what a thing it is to be an Affe. 

1561 Her's no found left, the old man hath found theyr gilt, 

1562 And fendes them weapons wrapt about with lines, 

1563 That wound beyond theyr feeling to the quick .• 

1564 But were our wittie EmprefTe well a foote, 

1565 Shee would applaud Andronicus cenceit, 

1566 But let her reft in her vnreft a while. 

1567 And now young Lords, wall not a happy ftarre, 

1568 Led vs to Rome ftrangers, and more than fo 
1709 1569 Captiues, to be aduanced to this height : 

1570 It did me good before the pallace gate, 

1571 To braue the Tribune in his bothers hearing. 

1572 Demet. But me more good to fee fo great a Lord, 

1573 Bafely infinuate, and fend vs gifts. 

1574 Aron. Had he not reafon Lord Demetriics, 

1575 Did you not vfe his daughter very friendly } 

1576 Demet. I would we had a thoufand Romane Dames 

1577 At fuch a bay, by turne to ferue our lull. 
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Deme. Gramercie louely Lucius, what's the newes ? 1683 

For villanie's markt with rape. May it pleafe you, 1684 

My Grandfire well aduif'd hath fent by me, 1685 

The goodlieft weapons of his Armorie, 1686 

To gratifie your honourable youth, 1687 

The hope of Rome, for fo he bad me fay : 1688 

And fo I do and with his gifts prefent 1689 

Your Lordfhips, when euer you haue need, 1690 

You may be armed and appointed well, 1691 

And fo I leaue you both : like bloody villaines. Exit 1692 

Z)««^. What's heere ? a fcrole, & written round about ? 1693 

Let's fee. 1694 
Integervitmfceloifquepurus, nonegitmaury iaculis nee ar- 1695 

cus. 1696 

Chi. O 'tis a verfe in Horace, I know it well. 1697 

I read it in the Grammer long agoe. 1698 

Moore. I iuft, a verfe in Horace : right, you haue it, 1699 

Now what a thing it is to be an Affe .? 1700 

Heer's no found ieft, the old man hath found their guilt, 1701 

And fends the weapons wrapt about with lines, 1702 

That wound( beyond their feeling) to the quick : 1703 

But were our witty EmprelTe well a foot, 1704 

She would applaud Andronicus conceit : 1705 

But let her reft, in her vnreft a while. 1706 

And now young Lords, wa's tnot a happy ftarre 1707 

Led vs to Rome ftrangers, and more then fo ; 1708 

Captiues, to be aduanced to this height .' 1709 

It did me good before the Pallace gate, 1710 

To braue the Tribune in his brothers hearing. 1711 

Deme. But me more good, to fee fo great a Lord 1712 

Bafely infmuate, and fend vs gifts. 1713 

Moore. Had he not reafon Lord Demetrius ? 1714 

Did you not vfe his daughter very friendly .? 1715 

Deme. I would we had a thoufand Romane Dames 1716 

A t fuch a bay, by turne to ferue our Iuft. 1717 
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1578 Chiron. A charitable wifh, and full of loue. 

1579 Avon. Here lacks but your mother for to fay Amen. 

1580 Chiron. And that would fhe for twentie thoufand more, 
1721 1581 Deme. Come let vs goe and pray to all the Gods 

1582 For our beloued mother in her paines. 

1583 Aron. Pray to the deuils, the gods haue giuen vs ouer. 

1584 Trumpets foimd. 

1585 Dem. Why do the Emperors trumpets flourifh thus ? 

1586 Chiron. Belike for ioy the Emperour hath a fonne. 

1587 Deme. Soft, who comes heere. 

1588 Enter Nurfe with a blacke a Moore child. 

1589 Nur. God morrow Lords, 6 tell me did you fee Aron the 

1*731 1590 Aron. Wei, more or leffe, or nere a whit at all, (Moore 

1591 Here Aron is, and what with Aron now? 

1592 Nurfe. Oh gentle Aron, we are all vndone, 

1593 Now helpe, or woe betide thee euermore. 

1594 Aron. Why what a catterwaling dooft thou keepe, 

1595 what dooft thou wrap and fumble in thine armes f 

1596 Nurfe. O that which I would hide from heauens eye, 

1597 Our EmprefTe fhame, and ftately Romes difgrace, 

1598 Shee is deliuered Lords, fhe is deliuered. 

1599 Aron. To whom. 

1741 1600 Nurfe. I meane fhe is brought a bed. 

1601 Aron. Well god giue her good reft, what hath hee fent 

1602 Nurfe. A deuill. (her.' 

1603 Aron. Why then fhe is the deuils Dam, a ioyfull iffue, 

1604 Nurfe. A ioyles, difmall, black, and forrowfull ifTue, 

1605 Here is the babe as loathfome as a toade, 

1606 Amongft the fairefaft breeders of our clime, 

1607 The Empreffe fendes it thee, thy ftampe, thy feale, 

1608 And bids thee chriften it with thy daggers poynt. 
i6og Aron. Zounds ye whore, is blacke fo bafe a hue ? 
1610 Sweet blowfe, you are a beautious blofTome fure. 
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Chi. A charitable wilh, and full of loue. 1718 

Moore. Heere lack's but you mother for to fay. Amen, 1719 

Chi. And that would flie for twenty thoufand more. 1720 

Deme. Come, let vs go, and pray to all the Gods 1721 

For our beloued mother in her paines. 1722 

Moore.Yrz.y to the deuils, the gods haue giuen vs ouer. 1723 

Flourijh. 1724 

Dem^ Why do the Emperors trumpets flourifh thus ? 1725 

Chi. Belike for ioy the Emperour hath a fonne. 1726 

Deme. Soft, who comes heere ? 1727 

Enter Nurfe with a blacke a Moore childe. 1728 

Nur. Good morrow Lords: 1729 

tell me, did you fee Aaron the Moore ? 1730 

Aron. Well, more or lefTe, or nere a whit at all, 1731 

Heere Aaron is, and what with Aaron now ? 1732 

Nurfe. Oh gentle Aaron, we are all vndone, 1733 

Now helpe, or woe betide thee euermore. 1734 

Aron. Why, what a catterwalling doft thou keepe ? 1735 

What doft thou wrap and fumble in thine armes ? 1736 

Nurfe. O that which I would hide from heauens eye, 1737 

Our Empreffe fhame, and ftately Romes difgrace, 1738 

She is deliuered Lords, fhe is deliuered. 1739 

Axon To whom ? 1740 

Nurfe. I meane fhe is br ought a bed ? 1741 

Aron. Wei God giue her good reft, 1742 

What hath he fent her ? 1743 

Nurfe. A deuill. 1744 

Aron. Why then fhe is the Deuils Dam : a ioyfull iffue. 1745 

Nurfe. A ioyleffe, difmall, blacke &, forrowfull iffue, 1746 

Heere is the babe as loathfome as a toad, 1747 

Among'ft the faireft breeders of our clime, 1748 

The Empreffe fends it thee, thy ftampe, thyfeale, 1747 

And bids thee chriften it with thy daggers point. 1750 

Aron. Out you whore, is black fo bafe a hue f 1751 

Sweet blowfe, you are a beautious bloffome f ure : 1752 
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1611 Deme. Villaine what haft thou done ? 

1612 Aron. That which thou canft not vndoe. 
1755 1613 Chiron. Thou haft vndone our mother. 

1614 Aron. Villaine, I haue done thy mother. 

1615 Deme. And therein hellifti dog thou haft vndone her, 

1616 Woe to her chaunce, and damde her loathed choice, 

1617 Accurft the offspring of fo foule a fiend. 

1618 Chiron. It fhall not Hue, 

1619 Aron. It fhall not die. 

1620 Nurfe. Aron it muft, the mother wils it fo. 

1621 Aron. What muft it Nurfe ? then let no man but I. 

1622 Doe execution on my flefh and blood. 

1623 Dem. He broach the tadpole on my Rapiers poynt, 
1765 1624 Nurfe giue it me, my fword fhall foone difpatch it. 

1625 Aron. Sooner this fword fhall plow thy bowels vp, 

1626 Stay murtherous villaines, will you kill your brother ? 

1627 Now by the burning tapors of the skie, 

1628 That fhone fo brightly when this boy was got, 

1629 He dies vpon my Semitars fharpe point, 

1630 That touches this my firft borne fonne and heire : 

1631 I tell you yonglings, not Enceladus, 

1632 With all his threatning band of T yphons broode, 
17741633 Nor great Aleides, nor the God of warre, 

1634 Shall ceaze this pray out of his fathers hands : 

1635 What, what, yee fanguine fhallow harted boies, 

1636 Yee white limbde walls, ye ale-houfe painted fignes, 

1637 Cole-blacke is better then another hue, 

1638 In that it fcornes to beare another hue : 

1639 For all the water in the Ocean, 

1640 Can neuer turne the Swans blacke legs to white, 

1641 Although fhee laue them howrely in the flood : 

1642 Tell the EmprefTe from me I am of age 

1643 To keepe mine owne, excufe it how fhe can. 

1644 Deme. Wilt thou betray thy noble Miftris thus. 
17861645 Aron. My miftris is my miftris, this my felfc, 

1646 The vigour, and the pi6lure of my youth : 
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Deme. Villaine what haft thou done ? 1753 

Aran. That which thou canft not vndoe. 1754 

Chi. Thou hall vndone our mother. 1755 

Deme. And therein hellifh dog, thou haft vndone, 1756 

Woe to her chance, and damn'd her loathed choyce, 1757 

Accur'ft the off-fpring of fo foule a fiend. 1758 

Chi. It ftiall not Hue. 1759 

Aron. It fhall not die. 1760 

Nurfe. Aaron it muft, the mother wils it fo. 1761 

Aron. What, muft it Nurfe ? Then let no man but I 1762 

Doe execution on my flefh and blood. 1763 

Deme. He broach the Tadpole on my Rapiers point: 1764 

Nurfe giue it me, my fword fhall foone difpatch it. 1765 

Aron, Sooner this fword fhall plough thy bowels vp. 1766 

Stay murtherous villaines, will you kill your brother ? 1767 

Now by the burning Tapers of the skie, 1768 

That fh'one fo brightly when this Boy was got, 1769 

He dies vpon my Semitars Iharpe point, 1770 

That touches this my firft borne fonne and heire. 1771 

I tell you young-lings, not Eticeladus 1772. 

With all his threatning band of Typhons broode, 1773- 

Nor great Alcides, nor the God of warre, 1774 

Shall ceaze this prey out of his fathers hands : 1775- 

What, what, ye fanguine fhallow harted Boyes, 1776 

Ye white-limb'd walls, ye Ale-houfe painted fignes, 1777 

Cole-blacke is better then another hue, 1778. 

In that it fcornes to beiare another hue : 1779 

For all the water in the Ocean, 1780 

Can neuer turne the Swans blacke legs to white, 1781 

Although Ihe laue them hourely in the flood : 1782 

Tell the Empreffe from me, I am of age 1783. 

To keepe mine owne, excufe it how ihe can. 1784 

Deme. Wilt thou betray thy noble miftris thus ? 1785 

Aron. My miftris is my miftris : this my felfe, 1786 

The vigour, and the pi6lure of my youth : 1787 
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1647 This before all the world doe I preferre, 

1648 This mauger all the world will I keepe fafe, 

1649 Or fome of you fhall fmoake for it in Rome. 

1650 Deme. By this our mother is for euer fhamde. 

1651 Chiron. Rome will defpite her for this foule efcape. 

1652 Nurfe. The Emperour in his rage will doome her death. 

1653 Chiron. I blufh to thinke vpon this ignomie. 

1654 Aran. Why there's the priuiledge your beautie beares : 
165s Fie trecherous hue, that will betray with blulhing 

1656 The clofe enafts and counfels of thy hart : 

1657 Heer's a young Lad framde of another leere, 
J799'i6s8 Looke how the blacke flaue fmiles vpon the father, 

1659 As who fhould fay, old Lad I am thine owne. 

1660 He is your brother Lords, fenfibly fed 

1661 Of that felfe blood that firft gaue life to you, 

1662 And from your wombe where you imprifoned were, 

1663 He is infranchized, and come to light : 

1664 Nay he is your brother by the furer fide, 

1665 Although my feale be ftamped in his face. 

1666 Nurfe. Aran, what fhall I fay vnto the Empreffe. 
□8081667 Demeitius. Aduife thee Aran, what is to be done, 

1668 And we will all fubfcribe to thy aduife : 

1669 Saue thou the child, fo we may all be fafe. 

1670 Aron. Then fit we downe and let vs all confult, 

1671 My fonne and I will haue the wind of you : 

1672 Keepe there, now talke at pleafure of your fafety. 

1673 Demetrius. How many women faw this child of his f 

1674 Aron. Why fo braue Lords, when we ioyne in league 

1675 I am a Lambe, but if you braue the Moore, 

1676 The chafed Bore, the mountaine Lyoneffe, 

1677 The Ocean fwels not fo as Aron ftormes : 

1678 But fay againe, how many faw the child. 
:1820 1679 Nurfe. Cornelia the Midwife and my felfe, 

1680 And no one elfe but the deliuered Empreffe. 

i68i Aron. The Empreffe, the Midwife, and your felfe, 

.1682 Two may keepe counfell when the third's away : 
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This, before all the world do I preferre, 1788 

This mauger all the world will I keepe fafe, 1789 

Or fome of you fhall fmoake for it in Rome, 1790 

Deme. By this our mother is for euer Iham'd. 1791 

Chi. Rome will defpife her for this foule efcape. 1792 

Nur. The Emperour in his rage will doome her death. 1793 

Chi. I blufh to thinke vpon this ignominie. 1794 

Aron. Why ther's the priuiledge your beauty beares: 1795 

Fie trecherous hue, that will betray with blufliing 1796 

The clofe enadls and counfels of the hart : 1797 

Heer's a young Lad fram'd of another leere, 1798 

Looke how the blacke flaue fmiles vpon the father; 1799 

As who Ihould fay, old Lad I am thine owne. 1800 

He is your brother Lords, fenfibly fed 1801 

Of that felfe blood that firft gaue life to you, I802 

And from that wombe where you imprifoned were 1803 

He is infranchifed and come to light : 1804 

Nay he is your brother by the furer fide, 1805 

Although my feale be ftamped in his face. 1806 

Nurfe. Aaron what fhall I fay vnto the Empreffe f 1807 

Dem. Aduife thee Aaron, what is to be done, 1808 

And we will all fubfcribe to thy aduife : 1809 

Saue thou the child, fo we may all be fafe. 1810 

Aron. Then fit we downe and let vs all confult. I8II 

My fonne and I will haue the winde of you : 1812 

Keepe there, now talke at pleafure of your fafety. 1813 

Deme. How many women faw this childe of his .' 1814 

Aron. Why fo braue Lords, when we ioyne in league 1815 

I am a Lambe: but if you braue the Moore, 1816 

The chafed Bore, the mountaine Lyoneffe, 1817 

The Ocean fwells not fo at Aaron ftormes : 1818 

But fay againe, how many faw the childe ? 1819 

Nurfe. Cornelia, the midwife, and my felfe, 1820 

And none elfe but the deliuered Emprefle. 1821 

Aron. The Empreffe, the Midwife, and your felfe, 1822 

Two may keepe counfell, when the the third's away : 1823 
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1683 Goe to the Emprefle, tell her this I faid. He kils her. 

1684 Weeke, weeke, fo cries a Pigge prepared to the fpit. 

1685 Deme. What mean 'ft thou Aron, wherfore didft thou this? 

1686 Aron. O Lord fir, tis a deede of pollicie, 

1687 Shall fhe Hue to betray this gilt of ours ? 

1688 A long tongu'd babling GolTip, no Lords, no : 

1689 And now be it knowne to you my full intent. 
i6go Not farre, one Muliteus my Country-man 
1691 His wife but yefternight was brought to bed, 

1834 1692 His child is like to her, faire as you are : 

1693 Goe packe with him, and giue the mother gold, 

1694 And tell them both the circumftance of all, 

1695 And how by this their child fhall be aduaunft, 

1696 And be receiued for the Emperours heyre, 

1697 And fubftituted in the place of mine, 

1698 To calme this tempeft whirling in the Court, 

1699 And let the Emperour dandle him for his owne. 

1700 Harke yee Lords, you fee I haue giuen her phifick, 

1701 And you muft needes beftow her funerall, 

1844 1702 The fieldes are neere, and you are gallant Groomes : 

1703 This done, fee that you take no longer dayes 

1704 But fend the Midwife prefently to me. 

1705 The Midwife and the Nurfe well made away. 

1706 Then let the Ladies tattle what they pleafe. 

1707 Chiron. Aron, I fee thou wilt not trufl: the ayre with fecrets. 

1708 Deme. For this care of Tamora, 

1709 Her felfe, and hers are highly bound to thee. Exeunt. 

1710 Aron. Now to the Gothes, as fwift as fwallow flies, 

171 1 There to difpofe this treafure in mine armes, 

1712 And fecretly to greet the Empreffe friendes .■ 

1713 Come on you thick-lipt-flaue, He beare you hence, 

1714 For it is you that puts vs to our Ihifts : 

1715 He make you feede on berries, and on rootes, 

1716 And feede on curds and whay, and fucke the Goate, 
1859 1717 And cabbin in a Caue, and bring you vp, 
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Goe to the Empreffe, tell her this I faid, He kils her 1824 

Weeke, weeke, fo cries a Pigge prepared to th'fpit. 1825 

Deme. What mean'ft thou Aaron ? 1826 

Wherefore did'ft thou this ? 1827 

Aran. O Lord fir, 'tis a deed of pollicie ? 1828 

Shall ihe Hue to betray this guilt of our's : 1829 

A long tongu'd babling Goffip ? No Lords no : 1830 

And now be it knowne to you my full intent. 1831 

Not farre, one Muliteus my Country-man 1832 

His wife but yefternight was brought to bed, 1833 

His childe is like to her, faire as you are : 1834 

Goe packe with him, and giue the mother gold, 1835 

And tell them both the circumftance of all, I83d 

And how by this their Childe fhall be aduaunc'd, 1837 

And be receiued for the Emperours heyre, 1838 

And fubftituted in the place of mine, 1839 

To calme this tempeft whirling in the Court, 1840 

And let the Emperour dandle him for his owne. 1841 

Harke ye Lords, ye fee I haue giuen her phyficke, 1842 

And you muft needs beftow her funerall, 1843 

The fields are neere, and you are gallant Groomes : 1844 

This done, fee that you take no longer daies 1845 

But fend the Midwife prefently to me. 1846 

The Midwife and the Nurfe well made away, 1847 

Then let the Ladies tattle what they pleafe. 1848 

Chi. Aaron I fee thou wilt not ttuft the ayre with fe 1849 

Deme. For this care of Tamora, (crets. 1850 

Her felfe, and hers are highly bound to thee. Exeunt. 1851 

Aran, Now to the Gothes, as fwift as Swallow flies, 1852 

There to difpofe this treafure in mine armes, 1853 

And fecretly to greete the Empreffe friends : 1854 

Come on you thick-lipt-flaue, He beare you hence, 1855 

For it is you that puts vs to our Ihifts : 1856 

He make you feed on berries, and on rootes, 1857 

And feed on curds and whay, and fucke the Goate, 1858 

And cabbin in a Caue, and bring you vp 1859 
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1718 To be a warriour and commaund a Campe. Exit. 

719 Enter Titus, old Marcus, young Lucius, and other gentle- 

720 Tnen with bowes, and Titus beares the arrowes with Letters 

721 on the endes of them. 

722 Titus. Come Marcus, come, kinfemen this is the way, 

723 Sir boy let me fee your archerie, 

724 Looke yee draw home enough and tis there ftraight 

725 Terras Aftrea reliquit, be you remembred Marcus. 

726 Shee's gone, ihees fled, firs take you to your tooles, 

727 You Cofens fliall goe found the Ocean, 

728 And cafl your nets, happily you may catch her in the fea 

729 Yet ther's as little iuftice as at Land : 

730 No Publius and Sempronius, you muft doe it, 

731 Tis you muft dig with mattocke and with fpade, 

732 And pierce the inmoft center of the earth, 

733 Then when you come to Plutoes Region, 

734 I pray you deliuer him this petition, 

735 Tell him it is for iuftice and for ayde, 

736 And that it comes from olde Andronicus, 

737 Shaken with forrowes in vngratefull Rome. 

738 Ah Rome, well, well, I made thee miferable, 

739 What time I threw the peoples fuffrages 

740 On him that thus doth tyrrannize ore mee. 

741 Goe get you gone, and pray be carefull all, 

742 And leaue you not a man of warre vnfearcht, 

743 This wicked Emperour may haue fhipt her hence, 

744 And kinfemen then we may go6 pipe for iuftice. 

745 Marcus. O Publius, is not this a heauie cafe 

746 To fee thy noble Vnkle this diftraft f 
■]An Publius. Therfore my Lords it highly vs concernes, 

748 By day and night t'attend him carefully : 

749 And feede his humour kindly as we may, 

750 Till time beget fome carefull remedie. 

751 Marcus. Kinfmen, his forrowes are pafl remedie. 
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To be a warriour, and command a Campe. Exit i860 

Enter Titus, old Marcus, young Lucius, andot her gentlemen 1861 

•with bowes. and Titus beares the arrowes with 1862 

Letters on the end of themt 1863 

Tit. Come Marcus, come, kinfmen this is the way. 1864 

Sir Boy let me fee your Archerie, 1865 

Looke yee draw home enough, and 'tis there flraight : 1866 

Terras Aflrea reliquit, be you remembred Marcus. 1867 

She's gone, fhe's fled, firs take you to your tooles, 1868 

You Cofens fhall goe found the Ocean: 1869 

And cail your nets, haply you may find her in the Sea, 1870 

Yet ther's as little iuftice as at Land : 1871 

No Publius and Sempronius, you muft doe it, 1872 

'Tis you muft dig with Mattocke, and with Spade, 1873 

And pierce the inmoft Center of the earth : 1874 

Then when you come to Plutoes Region, 1875 

I pray you deliuer him this petition, 1876 

Tell him it is for iuftice, and for aide, 1877 

And that it comes from old Andronicus, 1878 

Shaken with forrowes in vngratefull Rome. 1879 

Ah Rome ! Well, well, I made thee miferable, 1880 

What time I threw the peoples fuffrages I88I 

On him that thus doth tyrannize ore me. 1882 

Goe get you gone, and pray be carefull all, 1883 

And leaue you not a man of warre vnfearcht, 1884 

This wicked Emperour may haue fhipt her hence, 1885 

And kinfmen then we may goe pipe for iuftice. I886 

Marc. O Publius is not this a heauie cafe 1887 

To fee thy Noble Vnckle thus diftrafb ? 1888 

Publ. Therefore my Lords it highly vs concernes, 1889 

By day and night t' attend him carefully : 1890 

And feede his humour kindely as we may, 1891 

Till time beget fome carefull remedie. 1892 

Marc. Kinfmen, his forrowes are paft remedie. 1893 
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175a loyne with the Gothes, and with reuengefull warre, 

1753 Take wreake on Rome for this ingratitude, 

1754 And vengeance on the traytour Saturnine. 

1755 Titus. Publius how now, how now my Maiflers, 

1756 What haue you met with her f 

■s-Tyj Publius. No my good Lord, but Pluto fends you word, 

1900 1758 If you will haue reueuge from hell you Ihall, 

1759 Marrie for luftice fhe is fo imployd, 

1760 He thinks with loue in heauen, or fome where elfe, 

1761 So that perforce you muft needs ftay a time. 

1762 Titus. He doth me wrong to feede me with delayes, 

1763 He diue into the burning lake below, 

1764 And pull her out of Acaron by the heeles. 

1765 Marcus we are but fhrubs, no Cedars we, 

1766 No big-bond-men fram'd of the Cyclops fize, 

1767 But mettall Marcus, fteele to the very backe, 

1768 Yet wrung with wrongs more than our backs can beare : 

1769 And fith there's no iuftice in earth nor hell, 

1770 We will follicite heauen and moue the Gods, 
1913 1771 To fend downe luftice for to wreake our wrongs ; 

1772 Come to this geare, you are a good Archer Marcus, 

1773 He giues them the Arrowes. 

1774 Ad louem, that's for you, here ad Apollonem, 

1775 Ad Martem, that's for my felfe, 

1776 Here boy to Pallas, here to Mercury, 

1777 To Saturnine, to Caius, not to Saturnine, 

1778 You were as good to fhoote againft the wind. 

1779 Too it boy, Marcus loofe when I bid, 

1780 Of my word I haue written to effe6l, 

1781 There's not a God left vnfoUicited. 

1782 Marcus. Kindfmen, fhoot all your fliafts into the Court, 

1783 We will afflift the Emperour in his pride. 

1926 1784 Titus. Now Maifters draw, oh well faid Lucius, 

1785 Good boy in Virgoes lap, giue it Pallas. 

1786 Marcus. My Lord, I aime a mile beyond the Moone, 

1787 Your letter is with lupiter by this. 
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loyne with the Gothes, and with reuengefuU warre, 1894 

Take wreake on Rome for this ingratitude, 1895 

And vengeance on the Tray tor Saturnine. 1896 

Tit. Puhlius how now ? how now my Maifters ? 1897 

What haue you met with her ? 1898 

Publ. No my good Lord, but Pluto fends you word, 1899 

If you will haue reuenge from hell you fhall, 1900 

Marrie for iuftice flie is fo imploy'd, 1901 

He thinkes with loue in heauen, or feme where elfe : 1902 

So that perforce you muft needs ftay a time. 1903 

Tit, He doth me wrong to feed me with delayes, 1904 

He diue into the burning Lake below, 1905 

And pull her out of Acaroji by the heeles. 1906 

Marcus we are but fhrubs, no Cedars we, 1907 

No big-bon'd-men, fram'd of the Cyclops fize, 1908 

But mettall Marcus, fleele to the very backe, 1909 
Yet wrung with wrongs more then our b acke can beare: 1910 

And fith there's no iuftice in earth nor hell, 1911 

We will follicite heauen, and moue the Gods 1912 

To fend downe Iuftice for to wreake our wongs : 1913 

Come to this geare, you are a good Archer Marcus, 1914 

He giues them the Arrowes. 1915 

Ad louem, that's for you : here ad Appollonem, 1916 

Ad Martem, that's for my felfe, 1917 

Heere Boy to Pallas, heere to Mercury, 1918 

To Saturnine, to Caius, not to Saturnine, 1919 

You were as good to fhoote againft the winde. 1920 

Too it Boy, Marcus loofe when I bid : 1921 

Of my word, I haue written to effecft, 1922 

Ther's not a God left vnfollicited. 1923 

Marc. Kinfmen, fhoot all your fhafts into the Court, 1924 

We will afflift the Emperour in his pride. 1925 

Tit, Now Maifters draw. Oh well faid Lucius : 1926 

Good Boy in Virgoes lap, giue it Pallas. 1927 

Marc. My Lord, I aime a Mile beyond the Moone, 1928 

Your letter is with Itipiter by this. 1929 
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•1788 Titus. Ha, ha, Publius, Publius, what haft thou done ? 

1789 See, fee, thou haft ftiot off one of Taurus homes. 

1790 Marcus. This was the fport my Lord, when Publius fhot, 

1791 The Bull being gald, gaue Aries fuch a knocke, 

1934 1792 That downe fell both the Rams homes in the Court, 

1793 And who ftiould finde them but the Empreffe villaine : 

1794 Shee laugh t, and tolde the Moore he fhould not choofe 

1795 But giue them to his maifter for a prefent. 

1796 Titus. Why there it goes, God giue his Lordftiip ioy. 

1797 Enter the Clowne with a basket and two pidgions in it. 

1940 1798 Titus. Newes, newes from heauen, 

1799 Marcus the poaft is come. 

1800 Sirra what tydings, haue you any letters, 

1801 Shall I haue iuftice, what fayes lupiter ? 

1802 Clowne. Ho the liebbetmaker .? hee fayes that hee hath ta- 

1803 ken them downe againe, for the man muft not be hangd till 

1804 the next weeke. 

1805 Titus. But what fayes lupiter I aske thee .'' 

1806 Clowne. Alas fir, I know not lupiter? 

1807 I neuer dranke with him in all my life. 

1808 Titus. Why villaine, art not thou the Carrier ? 

1809 Clowne. I of my pidgions fir, nothing els. 

1810 Titus. Why, didft thou not come from heauen ? 

1811 Clowne. /rom heauen, alas fir, I neuer came there, 

1954 1812 God forbid I fhould bee fo bolde, to preffe to heauen in my 

1813 young dayes. 

1814 Why I am going with my pidgeons to the tribunall Plebs, to 

1815 take vp a matter of brawle betwixt my Vncle, and one of 

1816 the Emperialls men. 

1817 Marcus. Why fir, that is as fit as can be to ferue for your 

1818 Oration, and let him deliuer the pidgeons to the Emperour 

1819 from you. 

1820 Titus. Tell mee, can you deliuer an Oration to the Em- 

1821 perour with a grace. 
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Tit. Ha, ha, Puhlius, Publius, what haft thou done ? 1930 

See, fee, thou haft fhot off one of Taurus homes. 1931 

Mar. This was the fport my Lord, when Publius fliot, 1932 

The Bull being gal'd, gaue Aries fuch a knocke, 1933 

That downe fall both the Rams homes in the Court, 1934 

And who Ihould finde them but the Empreffe villaine : 1935 

She laught, and told the Moore he ftiould not choofe 1936 

But giue them to his Maifter for a prefent. 1937 

Tit. Why there it goes, God giue your Lordfhip ioy. 1938 

Enter the Clowne with a basket and two Pigeons in it. 1939 

Titus. Newes, newes from heauen, 1940 

Marcus the poaft is come. 1941 

Sirrah, what tydings .■" haue you any letters f 1942 

Shall I haue luftice, what fayes lupiter } 1943 

Clowne. Ho the libbetmaker, he fayes that he hath ta- 1944 

ken them downe againe, for the man muft not be hang'd 1945 

till the next weeke. 1946 

Tit. But what fayes lupiter I aske thee .' 1947 

Clowne. Alas fir I know not lupiter : 1948 

I neuer dranke with him in all my life. 1949 

Tit. Why villaine art not thou the Carrier .' 1950 

Clowne. I of my Pigions fir, nothing elfe. 1951 

Tit. Why, did'ft thou not come from heauen .'' 1952 

Clowne. From heauen } Alas fir, I neuer came there, 1953 

God forbid I fhould be fo bold, to prefTe to heauen in my 1954 

young dayes. Why I am going with my pigeons to the 1955 

Tribunall Plebs, to take vp a matter of brawle, betwixt 1956 

my Vncle, and one of the Emperialls men. 1957 

Mar. Why fir, that is as fit as can be to ferue for your 1958 
Oration, and let him deliuer the Pigions to the Emperour 1959 
from you. 1960 

Tit. Tell mee, can you deliuer an Oration to the Em- 1961 
perour with a Grace f 1962 
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1822 Clowne. Nay truely fir, I coulde neuer fay grace in all my 

1823 life. 

1965 1824 Titus. Sirra come hither, make no more adoe, 

1825 But giue your Pidgions to the Emperour, 

1826 By me thou fhalt haue iuftice at his hands, 

1827 Hold, hold, meane while here's money for thy charges, 

1828 Giue me pen and inke. 

1829 Sirra, can you with a grace deliuer a Supplication ? 

1830 Clowne. I fir. 

1831 Titus. Then here is a Supplication for you, and when you 

1832 come to him, at the firft approch you muft kneele, then kiffe 

1833 his foote, then deliuer vp your Pidgions, and then looke for 
1975 1834 your rewarde. He be at hand fir, fee you doe it braue- 

1835 lie. 

1836 Clowne. I warrant you fir, let mee alone. 

1837 Titus. Sirra hafl: thou a knife .■' Come let me fee it. 

1838 Here Marcus, fold it in the Oration, 

1839 For thou haft made it like an humble Suppliant. 

1840 And when thou haft giuen it to the Emperour, 

1841 Knocke at my doore, and tell me what he fayes. 

1842 Clowne. God be with you fir, I will. Exit. 

1843 Titus. Come Marcus let vs goe, Ptiblius follow me. 

1844 Exeunt. 

1986 1845 Enter Emperour and Empreffe, and her two fonnes, the 

1846 Emperour brings the Arrowes in his hand 

1847 that Titus Jhot at him. 

1848 Satur. Why Lordes what wrongs are thefe, was euer feene, 

1849 An Emperour in Rome thus ouer-borne, 

1850 Troubled, confronted thus, and for the extent 

1851 Of egall iuftice, vfde in fuch contempt. 

1852 My Lords you know the mightfuU Gods, 

1853 How euer thefe difturbers of our peace 
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Clowne. Nay truely fir, I could neuer fay grace in all 1963 

my life. 1964 

Tit. Sirrah come hither, make no more adoe, 1965 

But giue your Pigeons to the Emperour, 1966 

By me thou fhalt haue luftice at his hands. 1967 

Hold, hold, meane while her's money for thy charges. 1968 

Giue me pen and inke. 1969 

Sirrah, can you with a Grace deliuer a Sup plication .'' 1970 

Clowne. I fir 1971 

Titus. Then here is a Supplication for you, andwhen 1972 

you come to him, at the firft approach you muft kneele, 1973 

then kiffe his foote, then deliuer vp your Pigeons, and 1974 

then lookefor your reward. He be at hand fir, fee you do 1975 

it brauely. 1976 

Clowne. I warrant you fir, let me alone, 1977 

Tit. Sirrha haft thou a knife ? Come let me fee it, 1978 

Heere Marcus, fold it in the Oration, 1979 

For thou haft made it like an humble Suppliant: 1980 

And when thou haft giuen it the Emperour, 1981 

Knocke at my dore, and tell me what he fayes. 1982 

Clowne. God be with you fir, I will. Exit. 1983 

Tit. Come Marcus let vs goe, Publius follow me. 1984 

Exeunt. 1985 

Enter Emperour and Empreffe, and her twofonnes, the 1986 

Emperour brings the Arrowes in his hand 1987 

that Titus Jhot at him. 1988 

Satur. Why Lords, 1989 

What wrongs are thefe .' was euer feene 1990 

An Emperour in Rome thus ouerborne, 1991 

Troubled, Confronted thus, and for the extent 1992 

Of eg all iuftice, vf'd in fuch contempt ">. 1993 

My Lords, you know the mightfull Gods, 1994 

( How euer thefe difturbers of our peace 1995 
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1854 Buz in the peoples eares, there nought hath paft, 
1997 185s But euen with law againft the wilfull fonnes 

1856 Of old Andronicus. And what and if 

1857 His forrowes haue fo ouerwhelmde his wits f 

1858 Shall we be thus afflifted in his wreakes, 

1859 His fits, his frenzie, and his bitternes? 

i860 And now he writes to heauen for his redreffe, 

1861 See here's to loue, and this to Mercurie, 

1862 This to Apollo, this to the God of warre : 

1863 Sweet fcrowles to flie about the ftreets of Rome, 

1864 Whats this but libelling againft the Senate, 

1865 And blazoning our vniuftice euery where, 

1866 A goodly humor, is it not my Lords ? 

1867 As who would fay, in Rome no iuftice were. 

1868 But if I Hue, his fained extafies 

1869 Shall be no fhelter to thefe outrages, 

1870 But he and his Ihall know that iuftice Hues 
2013 1871 In Saturnimis health, whom if he fleepe, 

1872 Hele fo awake, as he in furie fhall, 

1873 Cut off the proud'ft confpiratour that Hues. 

1874 Tamora. My gracious Lord, my louely Saturnine, 

1875 Lord of my life, commaunder of my thoughts, 

1876 Calme thee, and beare the faults of Titus age, 

1877 Th'effedls of forrow for his valiant fonnes, 

1878 Whofe loffe hath pearft him deepe, and skard his hart, 

1879 And rather comfort his diftreffed plight, 

1880 Than profecute the meaneft or the beft 

2023 1881 For thefe contempts .• Why thus it fhall become 

1882 Hie witted Tamora to glofe with all, 

1883 But Titus I haue touched thee to the quick. 

1884 Thy life blood out : if Aron now be wife, 

1885 Then is all fafe, the Anchor in the port. 

1886 Enter Clowne. 

1887 How now good fellow, wouldft thou fpeake with vs ? 
2030 18S8 Clowne. Yea forfooth, & your Mifterfhip be Emperiall. 
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Buz in the peoples eares) there nought hath paft, 1996 

But euen with law againft the willfull Sonnes 1997 

Of old Andronicus. And what and if 1998 

His forrowes haue fo ouerwhelm'd his wits, 1999 

Shall we be thus afflifted in his wreakes, 2000 

His fits, his frenzie, and his bitterneffe f 2001 

And now he writes to heauen for his redrefTe. 2002 

See, heeref to loue, and this to Mercury, 2003 

This to Apollo, this to the God of warre : 2004 

Sweet fcrowles to flie about the flreets of Rome : 2005 

What's this but Libelling againft the Senate, 2006 

And blazoning our Iniuftice euery where ? 2007 

A goodly humour, is it not my Lords ? 2008 

As who would fay, in Rome no luflice were. 2009 

But if I Hue, his fained extafies 2010 

Shall be no Ihelter to thefe outrages : 2011 

But he and his fhall know, that luftice Hues 2012 

In Saturninus health ; whom if he fleepe, 2013 

Hee'l fo awake, as he in fury fhall 2014 

Cut off the proud' ft Confpirator that Hues. 2015 

Tamo. My gracious Lord, my louely Saturnine, 2016 

Lord of my life. Commander of my thoughts, 2017 

Calme thee, and beare the faults of Titus age, 20I8 

Th'effefts of forrow for his valiant Sonnes, 2019 
Whofe lolTe hath pier'ft him deepe, and fcar'd his heart ; 2020 

And rather comfort his diftreffed plight, 2021 

Then profecute the meaneft or the beft 2022 

For thefe contempts. Why thus it fhall become 2023 
High witted Tamora to glofe with all : Afide. IWA 

But Titus, I haue touch'd thee to the quicke, 2025 

Thy life blood out : If Aaron now be wife, 2026 

Then is all fafe, the Anchor's in the Port. 2027 

Enter Clowne. 2028 

How now good fellow, would'ft thou fpeake with vs 1 2029 

Clow. Yea forfooth, and your Mifterlhip be Emperiall. 2030 
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1889 Tamora. Empreffe I am, but yonder fits the ^mperour. 
i8go Clowne. Tis he, God and Saint Stephen giue you godden, 
i8gi I haue brought you a letter and a couple of pidgions heere. 

1892 Hee reades the Letter. 

1893 Satur. Goe take him away, and hang him prefently ? 

1894 Clozvne. How much money mud I haue. 

1895 Tamora. Come firra you muft be hanged. 

1896 Clowne. Hangd be Lady, then I haue brought vp a necke 
2039 1897 to a faire end. 

1898 Exit. 

1899 Satnr. Difpightfull and intollerable wrongs, 
igoo Shall I endure this monftrous villanie ? 

1901 I know from whence this fame deuife proceedes. 

1902 May this be borne, as if his trayterous fonnes, 

1903 That dyde by law for murther of our brother, \ 

1904 Haue by my meanes been butchered wrongfully. 

1905 Goe dragge the villaine hither by the haire, 
igo6 Nor age, nor honour, fhall fliape priuiledge, 

1907 For this proude mocke. He be thy flaughter man, 
igo8 Sly franticke wretch, that holpft to make me great, 
2050 igog In hope thy felfe fhould gouerne Rome and mee. . 

1910 Enter Nuntius Emillius. 

igii Satitr. What newes with thee Emillius f 

1912 Emillius. Arme my Lords, Rome neuer had more caufe, 

1913 The Gothes haue gathered head, and with a power 

1914 Of high refolued men, bent to the fpoyle, 

1915 They hither march amaine, vnder condu6l 
igi6 Of Lucius, fonne to old Andronicus, 

2058 1917 Who threates in courfe of this reuenge to doe 
1918 As much as euer Coriolamis did. 
igig King. Is warlike Lucius Generall of the Gothes, ,s 
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Tam. Empreffe I am, but yonder fits the Emperour. 2031 

Clo. 'Tis he ; God & Saint Stephen giue you good den; 2032 

I haue brought you a Letter, & a couple of Pigions heere. 2083 

He reads the Letter. 2034 

Satii> Goe take him away, and hang him prefently. 2035 

Clowne. How much money muft I haue ? 2036 

Tain. Come firrah you muft be hang'd. 2037 

Clow. Hang'd ? ber Lady, then I haue brought vp a neck 2038 

to a faire end. Exit. 2039 



Satu, Defpightfull and intollerable wrongs, 2040 

Shall I endure this monftrous villany ? 2041 

I know from whence this fame deuife proceedes : 2042 

May this be borne ? As if his traytrous Sonnes, 2043 

That dy'd by law for murther of our Brother, 2044 

Haue by my meanes beene butcher'd wrongfully? 2045 

Goe dragge the villaine hither by the haire, 2046 

Nor Age, nor Honour, Ihall fiiape priuiledge : 2047 

For this proud raocke. He be thy flaughter man : 2048 

Sly franticke wretch, that holp'ft to make me great, 2049 

In hope thy felfe fhould gouerne Rome and me. 2050. 

Enter Nuntius Emillius. 2051 

Satur. What newes with thee Emillius'? 2052, 
Emit. Arme my Lords, Rome neuer had more caufe, 2053. 

The Gothes haue gather'd head, and with a power 2054 

Of high refolued men, bent to the fpoyle 2055 

They hither march amaine, vnder conduft 2056 

Of Lucius, Sonne to old Andronicus : 205T 

Who threats in courfe of this reuenge to do 2058 

As much as euer Coriolanus did. 2059 

King. Is warlike Lucius Generall of the Gothes .■■ 2D60 
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1920 Thefe tydings nip me, and I hang the head 

1921 As flowers with froft, or graffe beate downe with flormes ; 

1922 I now begins our forrowes to approach, 

1923 Tis he the common people loue fo much, 

1924 My felfe hath often heard them fay, 

1925 When I haue walked like a priuate man, 
2067 1926 That Lucius banilhment was wrongfully, 

1927 And they haue wifht that Lucius were their Emperour. 

1928 Tamora. Why fhould you feare, is not your Citty ftrong ? 

1929 King. I but the Cittizens fauour Lucius, 

1930 And will reuolt from me to fuccour him. 

1931 Tamora. King, be thy thoughts imperious like thy name. 

1932 Is the Sunne dimd, that Gnats doe flie in it, 

1933 The Eagle fuffers little birds to fing,' 

1934 And is not carefull what they meane thereby, 

1935 Knowing that with the fliadow of his wings, 

1936 He can at pleafure ftint their melody. 

1937 Euen fo mayeft thou the giddy men of Rome, 

1938 Then cheare thy fpirit, for know thou Emperour, 
;2080 1.939 I will enchaunt the old Androniciis, 

1940 With words more fweet and yet more dangerous 
1541 Then baites to fifh, or honey ftalks to fheepe, 

1942 When as the one is wounded with the baite, 

1943 The other rotted with delicious feede. 

1944 King. But he will not intreate his fonne for vs. 
194s Tamora. If Tamora intreate him than he will, 

1946 For I can fmooth and fill his aged eares, 

1947 With golden promifes, that were his hart 

1948 Almoft impregnable, his old yeares deafe, 

1949 Yet fhould both eare and hart obay my tongue. 

1950 Goe thou before to be our Embaffadour, 
2092 1951 Say that the Emperour requefts a parly, 

1952 Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting, 

1953 Euen at his /fathers houfe the old Andronicus. 

1954 King. Emillius doe this meffage honourably, 

1955 And if he ftand in hoftage for his fafety. 
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Thefe tydings nip me, and I hang the head 2O6I 
As flowers with froft, or graffe beat downe with ftormes : 2062 

I, now begins our forrowes to approach, 2063 

'Tis he the common people loue fo much, 2064 

My felfe hath often heard them fay, 2065 

(When I haue walked like a priuate man) 2066 

That Lucius banilhment was wrongfully, 2067 
And they haue wilht that Lucius were their Emperour. 2068 
Tarn. Why fhould you feare ? Is not our City ftrong? 2069 

King, I, but the Cittizens fauour Lucius, 2070 

And will reuolt from me, to fuccour him. 2071 
Tarn. King, be thy thoughts Imperious like thy name. 2072 

Is the Sunne dim'd,_that Gnats do flie in it .■• 2073 

The Eagle fuffers little Birds to fmg, 2074 

And is not carefuU what they meane thereby, 2075 

Knowing that with the Ihadow of his wings, 2076 

He can at pleafure flint their melodie. 2077 

Euen fo mayeft thou, the giddy men of Rome, 2078 

Then cheare thy fpirit, for know th(7u Emperour, 2079 

I will enchaunt the old Andronicus, 2080 

With words more fweet, and yet more dangerous 20BI 

Then baites to fifh, or hony ftalke s to fheepe, 2082 

When as the one is wounded with the baite, 2083 

The other rotted with delicious foode. 2084 

King. But he will not entreat his Sonne for vs. 2085 

Tarn. If Tamora entreat him, then he will, 2086 

For I can fmooth and fill his aged eare, 2087 

With golden promifes, that were his heart 2088 

Almoft Impregnable, his old eares deafe, 2089 

Yet fhould both eare and heart obey my tongue. 2090 

Goe thou before to our Embaffadour, 2091 

Say, that the Emperour requefts a parly 2092 

Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting. 2093 

Kiug. Emillius do this meffage Honourably, 2094 

And if he fta nd in Hoftage for his fafety, 2095 
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1956 Bid him demaund what pledge will pleafe him beft. 

1957 Emillius. Your bidding fhall I doe effeftually. 

1958 Exit. 

1959 Tamora. Now will I to that old Andronicus, 

1960 And temper him with all the Art I haue, 

1961 To plucke proud Lucius from the warlike Gothes. 

1962 And now fweet Emperour be blith againe, 

1963 And bury all thy feare in my deuifes. 

2103 1964 Saturnine. Then goe fucceffantly and pleade to him. 
1965 Exeunt. 



1966 Enter Lticius tvith an Armie of Gothes, with 

1967 Drums and Souldiers. 

1968 Lucitis. Approued warriers, and my faithfull friends, 

1969 I haue receaued letters from great Rome, 

1970 Which fignifies what hate they beare their Emperour, 

1971 And how defirous of our fight they are. 

1972 Therefore great Lords be as your titles witnes, 
2111 1973 Imperious, and impatient of your wrongs, 

1974 And wherein Rome hath done you any skath, 

1975 Let him make trebble fatisfadlion, 

1975 Gotli. Braue flip fprung from the great Andronicus, 

1977 Whofe name was once our terrour, now our comfort. 

1978 Whofe high exploits and honourable deeds, 

1979 Ingratefull Rome requites with foule contempt, 

1980 Be bold in vs weele follow where thou leadft, 

1981 Like flinging Bees in hotteft Sommers day, 

1982 Led by their Maifter to the flowred fields, 
2121 1983 And be aduengd on curfed T amora : 

19S4 And as he faith, fo fay we all with him. 

1985 Lucius. I humbly thanke him and I thank you all, 

1986 But who comes heere led by a lufby Goth f 
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Bid him deraaund what pledge will pleafe him beft. 2096 

Emill. Your bidding fliall I do effedlually. Exit. 2097 

Tarn. Now will I to that old Andronicus, 2098 

And temper him with all the Art I haue, 2099 

To plucke proud Lucius from the warlike Gothes. 2100 

And now fweet Emperour be blithe againe, 2101 

And bury all thy feare in my deuifes. 2102 

Satu. Then goe f ucceffantly and plead for him. Exit. 2103 



A£lus Quintus. 



FlouriJIt. Etiter Lucius with an Army of Gothes, 2104 

with Drum and Souldiers. 2105 

Luci. Approued warriours, and my faithfull Friends, 2106 

I haue receiued Letters from great Rome, 2107 

Which fignifies what hate they beare their Emperour, 2108 

And how defirous of our fight they are. 2109 

Therefore great Lords, be as your Titles witneffe, 2110 

Imperious and impatient of your wrongs, 2111 

And wherein Rome hath done you any fcathe, 2112 

Let him make treble fatiffaftion, 2113 

Goth. Braue flip, fprung from the Great Andronicus, 2114 

Whofe name was once our terrour, now our comfort, 2115 

Whofe high exploits, and honourable Deeds, 21I6 

Ingratefull Rome requites with foule contempt : 2117 

Behold in vs, weele follow where thou lead'fb 2118 

Like flinging Bees in hotteft Sommers day, 2119 

Led by their Maifter to the flowred fields, 2120 

And be aueng'd on curfed Tamora : 2121 

And as he faith, fo fay we all with him. 2122 

Luci. I humbly thanke him, and I thanke you all. 2123 

But who comes heere, led by a lufty Goth ? 2124 
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1987 Enter a Goth leading of Aran with his child 

1988 in his armes. 

igSg Goth. Renowmed Lucius from our t'roups I ftraid, 

1990 To gaze vpon a ruinous Monafterie, 

1991 And as I earneftly did fixe mine eye, 

1992 Vpon the wafted building fuddainly, 

1993 I heard a child cry vnderneath a wall, 
2132 1994 I made vnto the noife, when foone I heard, 

1995 The crying babe controld with this difcourfe : 

1996 Peace tawny flaue, halfe me, and halfe thy dam, 

1997 Did not thy hue bewray whofe brat thou art, 

1998 Had nature lent thee but thy mothers looke, 

1999 Villaine thou mightft haue beene an Emperour. 

2000 But where the Bull and Cow are both milke white, 

2001 They neuer doe beget a cole-blacke Calfe ; 

2140 2002 Peace villaine peace, euen thus he rates the babe, 

2003 For I muft beare thee to a trufty Goth, 

2004 Who when he knowes thou art the Empreffe babe, 

2005 Will hold thee dearely for thy mothers fake. 

2006 With this my weapon drawne I rufht vpon him 

2007 Surprizd him fuddainly, and brought him hither 

2008 To vfe as you thinke needfull of the man. 

2009 Lucius. Oh worthy Goth, this is the incarnate deuill, 

2010 That robd Andronicus of his good hand, 

2011 This is the Pearle that pleafd your £"mpreffe eye, 

2012 And here's the bafe fruite of her burning luft, 

2013 Say wall-eyd flaue whither wouldft thou conuay, 

2014 This growing Image of thy fiendlike face, 

2153 2015 Why dooft not fpeake .' what deafe, not a word f 

2016 A halter Souldiers, hang him on this tree, 

2017 And by his fide his fruite of Baftardie. 

2018 Aron. Touch not the boy, he is of Royall blood. 

2019 Lucius. Too like the fier for euer being good, 

2020 Firft hang the child that he may fee it fprall, 

2021 A fight to vexe the Fathers foule withall. 
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Enter a Goth leading of Aaron with his child 2125 

in his armes. 2126 

Goth. Renowned Lucius, from our troups I ftraid, 2127 

To gaze vpon a ruinous Monafterie, 2128 

And as I earneftly did fixe mine eye 2129 

Vpon the wafted building, fuddainely 2130 

I heard a childe cry vnderneath a wall : 2131 

I made vnto the noyfe, when foone I heard, 2132 

The crying babe control'd with this difcourfe : 2133 

Peace Tawny flaue, halfe me, and halfe thy Dam, 2134 

Did not thy Hue bewray whofe brat thou art ? 2135 

Had nature lent thee, but thy Mothers looke, 2136 

Villaine thou migh'ft haue bene an Emperour. 2137 

But where the Bull and Cow are both milk-white, 2138 

They neuer do beget a cole-blacke-Calfe : 2139 

Peace, villaine peace, euen thus he rates the babe, 2140 

For I muft beare thee to a trufty Goth, 2141 

Who when he knowes thou art the Empreffe babe, 2142 

Will hold thee dearely for thy Mothers fake, 2143 

With this, my weapon drawne I rulht vpon him, 2144 

Surpriz'd him fuddainely, and brought him hither 2145 

To vfe, as you thinke neeedefull of the man. 2146 

Luci. Oh worthy Goth, this is the incarnate deuill, 2147 

That rob'd Andronicus of his good hand / 2148 

This is the Pearle that pleaf'd your Empreffe eye, 2149 

And heere's the Bafe Fruit of his burning lufb. 2150 

Say wall-ey'd flaue, whether would' ft thou conuay 2151 

This growing Image of thy fiend-like face ? 2152 

Why dofl: not fpeake / what deafe ? Not a word ? 2153 

A halter Souldiers, hang him on this Tree, 2154 

And by his fide his Fruite of Baftardie. 2155 

Aron. Touch not the Boy, he is of Royall blood. 2156 

Luci. Too like the Syre for euer being good. 2157 

Firft hang the Child that he may fee it fprall, 2158 

A fight to vexe the Fathers foule withall. 2159 
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2022 Aron. Get me a ladder, Lucius faue the child, 

2023 And beare it from me to the Empreffe ; 

2024 If thou doe this, ile fhew thee wondrous things, 

2025 That highly may aduantage thee to heare, 
2164 2026 If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 

2027 lie fpeake no more, but vengeance rot you all. 

2028 Lucius. Say on, and if it pleafe me which thou fpeakfl, 

2029 Thy child fhall Hue, and I will fee it nourifht. 

2030 Aron. And if it pleafe thee ? why affure thee Lucius, 

2031 Twill vexe thy foule to heare what I fhall fpeake : 

2032 For I muft talke of murthers, rapes, and mafTacres, 

2033 A6ls of black night, abhominable deeds, 

2034 Complots of mifchiefe, treafon, villanies, 
203s Ruthfull to heare, yet pitteoufly performd, 

2036 And this fhall all be buried in my death, 

2037 Vnleffe thou fweare to me my child fhall liue. 
21762038 Lucius. Tell on thy mind, I fay thy child fhall liue. 

2039 Aron. Sweare that he fhall, and then I will begin. 

2040 Lucius. Who fhould I fweare by, thou beleeueft no God, 

2041 That graunted, how canft thou beleeue an oath. 

2042 Aron. What if I doe not, as indeede I doe not, 

2043 Yet for I know thou art religious, 

2044 And haft a thing within thee called confcience, 
204s With twenty popifli tricks and ceremonies, 

2046 Which I haue feene thee carefull to obferue, 

2047 Therefore I vrge thy oath, for that I know, 

2048 An Ideot holds his bauble for a God, 

2189 2049 And keepes the oath which by that God he fweares, 

2050 To that rie vrge him : therefore thou fhalt vow 

2051 By that fame God, what God fo ere it be 

2052 That thou adoreft, and haft in reuerence, 

2053 To faue my boy, to nouriih and bring him vp, 

2054 Or elfe I will difcouer nought to thee. 

2055 Lucius. Euen by my God I fweare to thee I will. 
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Aron. Get me a Ladder Lucius, faue the Childe, 2160 

And beare it from me to the Empreffe : 2161 

If thou do this, He fhew thee wondrous things, 2162 

That highly may aduantage thee to heare ; 2163 

If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 2164 

He fpeake no more : but vengeance rot you all. 2165 

Luci. Say on, and if it pleafe me which thou fpeak'ft, 2166 

Thy child fhall Hue, and I will fee it Nouriftit. 2167 

Aron. And if it pleafe thee ? why affure thee Lucius, 2168 

'Twill vexe thy foule to heare what I fhall fpeake: 2169 

For I muft talke of Murthers, Rapes, and Maffacres, 2170 

Afts of Blacke-night, abhominable Deeds, 2171 

Complots of Mifchiefe, Treafon, Villanies 2172 

Ruthfull to heare, yet pittioufly preform 'd, 2173 

And this (hall all be buried by my death, 2174 

Vnleffe thou fweare to me my Childe fhall Hue. 2175 

Luci. Tell on thy minde, 2176 

I fay thy Childe fhall Hue. 2177 

Aron. Sweare that he IhaH, and then I will begin, 2178 

Luci. Who fhould I fweare by, 2179 

Thou beleeueft no God, 218O 

That graunted, how can'ft thou beleeue an oath ? 2181 

Aron. What if I do not, as indeed I do not, 2182 

Yet for I know thou art Religious, 2183 

And haft a thing within thee, called Confcience, 2184 

With twenty Popifh trickes and Ceremonies, 2185 

Which I haue feene thee carefull to obferue : 2186 

Therefore I vrge thy oath, for that I know 2187 

An Ideot holds his Bauble for a God, 2188 

And keepes the oath which by that God he fweares, 2189 

To that He vrge him : therefore thou fhalt vow 2190 

By that fame God, what God fo ere it be 2191 

That thou adoreft, and haft in reuerence, 2192 

To faue my Boy, to nourifh and bring him vp, 2193 

Ore elfe I will difcouer nought to thee. 2194 

Luci. Euen by my God I fweare to to thee I will, 2195 
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Z056 Aran. Firft know thou, I begot him on the Empreffe, 

2057 Lticius. Oh moft infatiate and luxurious woman. 

2058 Aron. Tut Lucius, this was but a deede of charitie, 
2200 2059 To that which thou fhalt heare of me anon, 

2060 Twas her two fonnes that murdered Bafsianus, 

2061 They cut thy fifters tongue and rauifht her, 

2062 And cut her hands, and trimd her as thou faweft. 

2063 Lucius. Oh deteftable villaine, call'ft thou that trimming. 

2064 Aron Why fhe was wafht, and cut, and trimd, 

2065 And twas trim fport for them that had the dooing of it. 

2066 Lucius. Oh barberous beaftly villaines like thy felfe. 

2067 Aj-oti. Indeed I was their tutor to inftru6t them, 

2068 That codding fpirit had they from theyr mother, 

2069 As fure a carde as euer wone the fet : 

2070 That bloody minde I thinke they learnd of me, 
22132071 As true a dog as euer fought at head : 

2072 Well, let my deedes be witnes of my worth, 

2073 I traynde thy brethren to that guilefull hole, 

2074 Where the dead corps of Bafsianus lay : 

2075 I wrote the Letter that thy Father found 

2076 And hid the gold within the Letter mentioned. 

2077 Confederate with the Queene, and her two fonnes. 

2078 And what not done, that thou haft caufe to rue, 

2079 Wherein I had no ftroke of mifchiefe in it, 

2080 I playd the cheater for thy Fathers hand, 

2081 And when I had it, drew my felfe a part, 

2082 And almoft broke my hart with extreame laughter, 
2225 2083 I pried me through the creuie of a wall, 

2084 When for his hand he had his two fonnes heads, 

2085 Beheld his teares, and laught fo hartily, 

2086 That both mine eyes were rainie like to his .• 

2087 And when I told the EmprefTe of thys fport, 

2088 Shee founded almoft at my pleafing tale, 

2089 And for my tydings gaue me twenty kiffes. 
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Avon. Firft know thou, 2196 

I be got him on the Empreffe. 2197 

Luci. Oh moft Infatiate luxurious woman ! 2198 

Aran. Tut Lucius, this was but a deed of Charitie, 2199 

To that which thou fhalt heare of me anon, 2200 

'Twas her two Sonnes that murdered BaJJianus, 2201 

They cut thy Sifters tongue, and rauifht her, 2202 

And cut her hands off, and trim'd her as thou faw'ft. 2203 

Lucius. Oh deteftable villaine ! 2204 

Call'ft thou that Trimming ? 2205 

Aran. Why fhe was wafht, and cut, and trim'd, 2206 

And 'twas trim fport for them that had the doing of it. 2207 

Luci. Oh barbarous beaftly villaines lilce thy felfe ! 2208 

Awn. Indeede, I was their Tutor to inftruft them, 2209 

That Codding fpirit had they from their Mother, 2210 

As fure a Card as euer wonne the Set ; 2211 

That bloody minde I thinke they learn'd of me, 2212 

As true a Dog as euer fought at head. 2213 

Well, let my Deeds be witneffe of my worth : 2214 

I trayn'd thy Bretheren to that guilefull Hole, 2215 

Where the dead Corps of BajJianus lay : 22I6 

I wrote the Letter, that thy Father found, 2217 

And hid the Gold within the Letter mention'd. 2218 

Confederate with the Queene, and her two Sonnes, 2219 

And what not done, that thou haft caufe to rue, 2220 

Wherein I had no ftroke of Mifcheife in it. 2221 

I play'd the Cheater for thy Fathers hand, 2222 

And when I had it, drew my felfe apart, 2223 

And almoft broke my heart with extreame laughter. 2224 

I pried me through the Creuice of a Wall, 2225 

When for his hand, he had his two Sonnes heads, 2226 

Beheld his teares, and laught fo hartily, 2227 

That both mine eyes were rainie like to his : 2228 

And when I told the Empreffe of this fport, 2229 

She founded almoft at my pleafing tale, 2230 

And for my tydings, gaue me twenty kiffes. 2231 
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2ogo Goth. 

2232 2ogi What canft thou fay all this, and neuer blufh. 

2092 Aran. 

2093 I lil^e a blacke dogge as the faying is. 

2094 Lucius. 

2095 Art thou not forry for thefe hainous deedes. 

2096 Aran. 

2235 2097 I that I had not doone a thoufand more, 

2098 Euen now I curfe the day, and yet I thinke 

2099 Few come within the compaffe of my curfe, 

2100 Wherein I did not fome notorious ill, 

2101 As kill a man, or elfe deuife his death, 

2102 Rauifh a mayde, or plot the way to doe it, 

2103 Accufe fome innocent, and forfweare my felfe, 

2104 Set deadly enmitie betweene two friends, 

2105 Make poore mens cattle breake theyr necks, 

2106 Set fire on Barnes and hayftakes in the night, 

2107 And bid the owners quench them with their teares 

2108 Oft haue I digd vp dead men from theyr graues, 

2109 And fet them vpright at their deere friends doore, 

2110 Euen when their forrowes almoft was forgot, 
21U And on theyr skinnes, as on the barke of trees, 

2250 2112 Haue with my knife carued in Romaine letters, 

2113 Let not your forrow die, though I am dead, 

2114 Tut, I haue done a thoufand dradfull thinges 

21 15 As willingly as one would kill a flie, 

2116 And nothing greeues me hartily indeede, 

2117 But that I cannot doe tenne thoufand more. 

2118 Lucius. Bring downe the deuill, for he muft not die 

21 19 So fweet a death as hanging prefently. 

2120 Aron. If there be deuils, would I were a deuill, 

2121 To Hue and burne in euerlafting fire, 
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Goth. What canft thou fay all this, and neuer blufli ? 2232 

Aron. I, like a blacke Dogge, as the faying is. 2233 

Luci. Art thou not ferry for thefe hainous deedes ? 2234 



Aron. I, that I had not done a thoufand more : 2235 

Euen now I curfe the day, and yet I thinke 2236 

Few come within few compafTe of my curfe, 2237 

Wherein I did not fome Notorious ill, 2238 

As kill a man, or elfe deuife his death, 2239 

Rauilh a Maid, or plot the way to do it, 2240 

Accufe fome Innocent, and forfweare my felfe, ?24l 

Set deadly Enmity betweene two Friends, 2242 

Make poore mens Cattell breake their neckes, 2243 

Set fire on Barnes and Hayftackes in the night, 2244 

And bid the Owners quench them with the teares : 2245 

Oft haue I dig'd vp dead men from their graues, 2246 

And fet them vpright at their deere Friends doore, 2247 

Euen when their forrowes almoft was forgot, 2248 

And on their skinnes, as on the Barke of Trees, 2249 

Haue with my knife earned in Romaine Letters, 2250 

Let not your forrow die, though I am dead. 2251 

Tut, I haue done a thoufand dreadfull things 2252 

As willingly, as one would kill"& Fly, 2253 

And nothing greeues me hartily indeede, 2254 

But that I cannot doe ten thoufand more. 2255 

Luci. Bring downe the diuell, for he muft not die 2256 

So fweet a death as hanging prefently. 2257 

Aron. If there be diuels, would I were a deuill, 2258 

To Hue and burne in euerlafting fire, 2259 
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2260 2122 So I might haue your company in hell 

2123 But to torment you with my bitter tongue. 

2124 Lucius. Sirs flop his mouth, and let him fpeake no more. 

2125 Enter Emillius. 

2126 Goth. My Lord there is a meffenger from Rome 

2127 Defires to be admitted to your prefence. 

2128 Lucius. Let him come neere. 

2129 Welcome Emillius, what's the newes from Rome ? 

2130 Emil. Lord Lucius, and you Princes of the Gothes, 

2131 The Romaine Emperour greets you all by mee, 

2132 And for he vnderftands you are in Armes, 
2271 2133 He craues a parley at your Fathers houfe 

2134 Willing you to demaund your hoftages, 

2135 And they fhall be immediatly deliuered. 

2136 Goth. What fayes our Generall '? 

2137 Lucius. Emillius, let the Emperour giue his pledges 

2138 Vnto my Father, and my Vncle Marcus, 

2139 And we will come, march away. 

2140 Enter Tamora, and her two fonnes difguifed. 

2141 Tamora. Thus in this ftrange and fad habillament, 
2280 2142 I will encounter with Andronicus. 

2143 And fay, I am Reuenge fent from below, 

2144 To ioyne with him and right his hainous wrongs, 

2145 Knocke at his study where they fay he keepes, 

2146 To ruminate ftrange plots of diere Reuenge, 

2147 Tell him Reuenge is come to ioyne with him, 

2148 And worke confufion on his enemies. 

2287 2149 They knocke and Titus opens his Jiudie doore. 

2150 Titus. Who doth moleft my contemplation .' 

2151 Is it your tricke to make me ope the dore. 
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So I might haue your company in hell, 2260 

But to torment you with my bitter tongue. 2261 

Luci, Sirs ftop his mouth, & let him fpeake no more. 2262 

Enter Emillius. 2263 

Goth. My Lord, there is a Meffenger from Rome 2264 

Defires to be admitted to your prefence. 2265 

Luc. Let him come neere. 2266 

Welcome Emillius, what the newes from Rome f 2267 

Emi. Lord Lucius, and you Princes of the Gothes, 2268 

The Romaine Emperour greetes you all by me, 2269 

And for he vnderftands you are in Armes, 22*70 

He craues a parly at your Fathers houfe 2271 

Willing you to demand your Hoftages, 2272 

And they fhall be immediately deliuered. 2273 

Goth. What faies our Generall .' 2274 

Luc. Emillius, let the Emperour giue his pledges 2275 

Vnto my Father, and my Vncle Marcus, Flourijh. 2276 

And we will come : march away. Exeunt, 2277 

Enter Tamora, and her two Sonnes difguifed. 2278 

Tam, Thus in this ftrange and fad Habilliament, 2279 

I will encounter with Andronicus, 2280 

And fay, I am Reuenge fent from below, 2281 

To ioyne with him and right his hainous wrongs : 2282 

Knocke at his ftudy where they fay he keepes, 2283 

To ruminate ftrange plots of dire Reuenge, 2284 

Tell him Reuenge is come to ioyne with him, 2285 

And worke confufion on his Enemies. 2286 

Tbey knocke and Titus opens his Jludy dore. 2287 

Tit. Who doth molleft my Contemplation .' 2288 

Is it your tricke to make me ope the dore, 2289 
14 
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2152 That fo my fad decrees may flie away, 

2153 And all my ftudy be to no effeft. 

2154 You are deceau'd, for what I meane to doe, 

2155 See heere in bloody lines I haue fet downe. 

2156 And what is written fliall be executed. 

2157 Tamora. Titus, I am come to talke with thee. 

2158 Titus. No not a word, how can I grace my talke, 

2159 Wanting a hand to giue that accord, 

22982160 Thon haft the ods of me therefore no more. (me 

2161 Tamora. If thou didft knowe me thou wouldft talke with 

2162 Titus. I am not mad, I know thee well enough, 

2163 Witnes this wretched ftump, witnes thefe crimfon lines, 

2164 Witnes thefe trenchers made by griefe and care, 

2165 Witnes the tyring day and heauy night, 

2166 Witnes all forrow that I know thee well 

2167 For our proud Empreffee, mighty Tamora : 

2168 Is not thy comming for my other hand. 

2i6g Tamora. Know thou fad man, I am not Tamora, 

2170 Shee is thy enemie, and I thy friend, 

2171 I am Reuenge fent from th'infernall Kingdome, 

2172 To eafe the gnawing vulture of thy mind, 
2313 2173 By working wreakef ul vengeanc on thy foes : 

2174 Come downe and welcome me to this worlds light, 

2175 Conferre with me of murder and of death, 

2176 There's not a hollow Caue or lurking place, 

2177 No vaft obfcurity or mifty vale, 

2178 Where bloody murther or detefted rape, 

2179 Can couch for feare but I will finde them out, 

2180 And in their eares tell them my dreadfull name, 
2321 2181 Reuenge which makes the foule offender quake. 

2182 Titus. Art thou Reuenge f and art thou fent to me, 

2183 To be a torment to thine enemies. 

2184 Tamora. I am, therefore come downe and welcome me } 

2185 Titus. Doe me fome feruice ere I come to thee, 
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That fo my fad decrees may flie away, 2290 

And all my ftudie be to no effeft f 2291 

You are deceiu'd, for what I meane to do, 2292 

See heere in bloody lines I haue fat downe : 2293 

And what is written fhall be executed. 2294 

Tarn. Titus, I am come to talke with thee, 2295 

Tit. No not a word : how can I grace my talke, 2296 

Wanting a hand to giue it aftion, 2297 

Thou hafl the ods of me., therefore no more. 2298 

Tarn. If thou did'ft know me, 2299 

Thou would'ft talke with me. 2300 

Tit. I am not mad, I know thee well enough, 2301 

Witneffe this wretched ftump, 2302 

WitnelTe thefe crimfon lines, 2303 

Witneffe thefe Trenches made by griefe and care, 2304 

Witneffe the tyring day, andheauie night, 2305 

Witneffe all forrow, that I know thee well 2306 

For our proud Empreffe, Mighty Tainora : 2307 

Is not thy comming for my other hand t 2308 

Tamo. Know thou fad man, I am not Tamora, 2309 

She is thy Enemie, and I thy Friend, 2310 

I am Reuenge fent from th'infernall Kingdome, 2311 

To eafe the gnawing Vulture of the mind, 2312 

By working wreakefull vengeance on my Foes : 2313 

Come downe and welcome me to this worlds light, 2314 

Conferre with me of Murder and of Death, 2315 

Ther's not a hollow Caue or lurking place, 2316 

No Vaft: obfcurity, or Mifty vale, 2317 

Where bloody Murther or detefted Rape, 2318 

Can couch for feare, but I will finde them out, 2319 

And in their eares tell them my dreadful! name, 2320 

Reuenge, which makes the foule offenders quake. 2321 

Tit> Art thou Reuenge.''and art thou fent to me, 2322 

To be a torment to mine Enemies .' 2323 

Tarn. I am, therefore come downe and welcome me. 2324 

Tit. Doe me fome feruice ere I come to thee : 2325- 
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2186 Loe by thy fide where Rape and Murder ftands, 

2187 Now giue fome furance that thou art Reuenge, 

2188 Stab them, or teare them on thy Chariot wheeles, 
2i8g And then ile come and be thy Waggoner, 

2190 And whirle along with thee about the Globes. 

2191 Prouide thee two proper Palfrayes, black as let, 

2192 To hale thy vengefull Waggon fwift away, 

2193 And finde out murder in their guilty cares. 

2194 And when thy Car is loaden with their heads, 
.233.5 2195 I will dif mount, and by the Waggon wheele, 

2196 Trot like a feruile footeman all day long, 

2197 Euen from Epeons rifing in the Eaft, 

2198 Vntill his very downfall in the Sea. 

2199 And day by day ile doe this heauy taske, 

2200 So thou deftroy Rapine and Murder there. 

2201 Tamora. Thefe are my minifters and come with me. 

2202 Titus. Are them thy minifters, what are they call'd .-' 

2203 Tamora. Rape and Murder, therefore called fo, 

2204 Caufe they take vengeance of fuch kind of men. 

2205 Titus. Good Lord how like the Empreffe Sonnes they are, 

2206 And you the Empreffe, but we worldly men 
r2347 2207 Haue miferable mad miftaking eyes : 

2208 Oh fweet Reuenge, now doe I come to thee, 

2209 And if one armes imbracement will content thee, 

2210 I will imbrace thee in it by and by. 

2211 Tamora. This clofing with him fits his Lunacie, 

2212 What ere I forge to feede his braine-ficke fits, 

2213 Doe you vphold, and maintaine in your fpeeches, 

2214 For now he firmely takes me for Reuenge, 

2215 And being credulous in this mad thought, 

2216 lie make him fend for Lucius his fonne, 
^357 2217 And whilft I at a banquet hold him fure, 

2218 lie finde fome cunning pra6life out of hand 

2219 To fcatter and difperfe the giddie Gothes, 
.2220 Or at the leaft make them his enemies : 

2221 See heere he comes, and I muft ply my theame. 
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Loe bythy fide where Rape and Murder ftands, 2326 

Now giue fome furance that thou art Reuenge, 2327 

Stab them, or teafe them on thy Chariot wheeles, 2328 

And then He come and be thy Waggoner, 2329 

And whirle along with thee about the Globes. 2330 

Prouide thee two proper Palfries, as blacke as let, 2331 

To hale thy vengefull Waggon fwift away, . 2332 

■ And finde out Murder in their guilty cares. 2333 

And when thy Car is loaden with their heads, 2334 

I will difmount, and by the Waggon wheele, 2335 

Trot like a Sefuile footeman all day long, 2336 

Euen from Eptons rifing in the Eaft, 2387 

Vntill his very downefall in the Sea. 2338 

And day by day He do this heauy taske, 2339 

So thou deftroy Rapine and Murder there. 2340 

Tarn. Thefe are my Minifters, and come with me. 2341 
Tit. Are them thy Mi ^ ifters, what are they call'd ? 2342 

Tarn. Rape and Murder, therefore called fo, 2343 

Caufe they take vengeance of fuch kind of men. 2344 
Tit Good Lord how like the Erapreffe Sons they are, 2345 

And you the Empreffe : But we worldly men, 2846 

Haue miferable mad miftaking eyes : 2347 

Oh fweet Reuenge, now do I come to thee, 2348 

And if one armes imbracement will content thee, 2849 

I will im brace thee in it by and by. 2350 

Tam. This clofing with him, fits his Lunacie, 2351 

What ere I forge to feede his braine-ficke fits, 2352 

Do you vphold, and maintaine in your fpeeches, 2353 

For now he firmely takes me for Reuenge, 2354 

And being Credulous in this mad thought, 2355 

lie make him fend for Lucius his Sonne, 2356 

And whil'ft I at a Banquet hold him fure, 2357 

He find fome running praflife out of hand 2358 

To fcatter and difperfe the giddie Gothes, 2359 

Or at the leaft make them his Enemies : 2360 

See heere he comes, and I muft play my theame. 2361 
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2222 Titus. Long haue I been forlorne and all for thee, 

2223 Welcome dread Furie to my woefull houfe, 

2224 Rapine and Murther you are welcome too, 

2225 How like the Empreffe and her fonnes you are, 

2226 Well are you fitted, had you but a Moore, 

2227 Could not all hell afford you fuch a deuill ? 
2368 2228 For well I wote the Empreffe neuer wags 

2229 But in her company there is a Moore. 

2230 And would you reprefent our Queene aright, 

2231 It were conuenient you had fuch a deuill .• 

2232 But welcome as you are, what fhall we doe ? 

2233 Tamora. What wouldft thou haue vs doe Andronicus f 

2234 Deme. Show me a murtherer ile dealc with him. 

2235 Chiron. Show me a villaine that hath done a rape, 

2236 And / am fent to be reuengde on him. 

2237 Tamora. Show me a thoufand that haue done thee wrong, 

2238 And /will be reuenged on them all. 

2239 Titus. Looke round about the wicked ftreets of Rome, 

2240 And when thou findft a man that's like thy felfe, 
2381 2241 Good Murther ftab him, bee's a murtherer. 

2242 Goe thou with him, and when it is thy hap 

2243 To finde another that is like to thee, 

2244 Good i?apine ftab him, he is a rauifher. 

2245 Goe thou with them, and in the Emperours Court, 

2246 There is a Queene attended by a Moore, 

2247 Well maift thou know her by thine owne proportion, 

2248 For vp and downe fhe doth referable thee. 

2249 T pray thee doe on them fome violent death, 
2390 2250 They haue beene violent to me and mine. 

2251 Tamora. Well haft thou leffond vs, this fhall we doe, 

2252 But would it pleafe thee good Andronicus, 

2253 To fend for Lucius thy thrice valiant fonne, 

2254 Who leades toward, Rome a band of warlike Gothes, 

2255 And bid him come and banquet at thy houfe, 

2256 When hee is heere, euen at thy folemne feaft, 

2257 I will bring in the Empreffe and her fonnes, 
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Tit. Long haue I bene forlorne, and all for thee, 2362 

Welcome dread Fury to my woefull houfe, 2363 

Rapine and Murther, you are welcome too, 2364 

How like the Empreffe and her Sonnes you are. 2365 

Well are you fitted, had you but a Moore, 2366 

Could not all hell afford you fuch a deuill ? 236r 

For well I wote the Empreffe neuer wags; 2368 

But in her company there is a Moore, 2369 

And would you reprefent our Queene aright 2370 

It were conuenient you had fuch a deuill : 2371 

But welcome as you are, what fhall we doe ? 2372 

Tarn. What would'ft thou haue'vs doe Andronicus ? 2373 

Dem. Shew me a Murtherer, He deale with him. 2374 

Chi. Shew me a Villaine that hath done a Rape, 2375 

And I am fent to be reueng'd on him, 2876 

Tarn. Shew me a thoufand that haue done thee wrong, 2377 

And He be reuenged on them all. 2378 

Tit. Looke round about the wicked ftreets of Rome, 2379 

And when thou find'ft a man that's like thy felfe, 2380 

Good Murder ftab him, hee's a Murtherer. 2381 

Gee thou with him, and when it is thy hap 2382 

To finde another that is like to thee, 2383 

Good Rapine flab him, he is a Rauifher. 2384 

Go thou with them, and in the Emperours Court, 2385 

There is a Queene attended by a Moore, 2386 

Well maift thou know her by thy owne proportion, 2387 

For vp and downe fhe doth refemble thee. 2388 

I pray thee doe on them fome violent death, 2389 

They haue bene violent to me and mine. 2390 

Tarn. Well haft thou leffon'd vs, this fhall we do. 2391 

But would it pleafe thee good Andronicus, 2392 

To fend for Lucius thy thrice Valiant Sonne, 2393 

Who leades towards Rome a Band of Warlike Gothes, 2394 

And bid him come and Banquet at thy houfe. 2395 

When he is heere, euen at thy Solemne Feaft, 2396 

I will bring in the Empreffe and her Sonnes, 2397 
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2258 The Emperour himfelfe, and all thy foes, 

2259 And at thy mercy fhall they ftoope and kneele, 

2260 And on them fhalt thou eafe thy angry hart : 
2401 2261 What fayes Andronicus to this deuife ? 

2262 Enter Marcus. 

2263 Titus. Marcus my brother, tis fad Titus calls, 

2264 Goe gentle Marcus to thy Nephew Lucius, ' 

2265 Thou fhalt enquire him out among the Gothes, 

2266 Bid him repaire to me, and bring with him 

2267 Some of the chiefeft Princes of the Gothes, 

2268 Bid him encampe his fouldiers where they are. 

2269 Tell him the Emperour and the £"mpreffe too 

2270 Feaft at my houfe, and he fhall feaft with them, 

2271 This doe thpu for my loue, and fo let him, 

2272 As he regards his aged Fathers life. 

2413 2273 Mar. This will / doe, and foone returne againe. 

2274 Tamora. Now will I hence about thy bufines, 

2275 And take my minifters along with me. 

2276 Titus. Nay, nay, let rape and murder ftay with me, 

2277 Or els lie call my brother backe againe, 

2278 And cleaue to no reuenge but Lucius. 

2279 Tarn. What fay you boyes, will you bide with him, 

2280 Whiles I goe tell my Lord the Emperour, 

2281 How I haue gouernd our determind left, 

2282 Yeede to his humour, fmooth and fpeake him faire, 
2423 2283 And tarry with him till I turne againe. 

2284 Titus. I know them all, though they fuppofe me mad, 

2285 And will ore-reach them in theyr owne deuifes, 

2286 A payre of curfed hell hounds and theyr Dame. 

2287 Deme. Madam depart at pleafure, leaue vs heere. 

2288 Tamora. Farewell Andronicus, Reuenge now goes 

2289 To lay a complot to betray thy foes. 

2290 Titus. I know thou dooft, and fweet Reuenge farewell. 

2291 Chiron. Tell vs old man, how fhall we be imployd, 
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The Emperour himfelfe, and all thy Foes, 2398 

And at thy mercy fhall they ftoop, and kneele, 2399 

And on them fhalt thou eafe, thy angry heart : 2400 

What faies Andronicus to this deuife ? 2401 

Enter Marcus. 2402 

Tit. Marcus my Brother, 'tis fad Titus calls, 2403 

Go gentle Marcus to thy Nephew Lucius, 2404 

Thou fhalt enquire him out among the Gothes, 2405 

Bid him repaire to me, and bring with him 2406 

Some of the chiefeft Princes of the Gothes, 2407 

Bid him encampe his Souldiers where they are, 2408 

Tell him the Emperour, and the EmprefTe too, 2409 

Feafts at my houfe, and he fhall Feaft with them, 2410 

This do thou for my loue, and fo let him, 2411 

As he regards his aged Fathers life. 2412 

Mar. This will I do, and foone returne againe. 2413 

Tam. Now will I hence about thy bufinefTe, 2414 

And take my Minifters along with me. 2415 

Tit. Nay, nay, let Rape and Murder ftay with me, 2416 

Or els He call my Brother backe againe, 2417 

And cleaue to no reuenge but Lucius. 2418 

Tam. What fay you Boyes, will you bide with him, 2419 

Whiles I goe tell my Lord the Emperour, 2420 

How I haue gouern'd our determined iefl } 2421 

Yeeld to his Humour, fmooth and fpeake him faire, 2422 

And tarry with him till I turne againe. 2423 

Tit. I know them all, though they fuppofe me mad, 2424 

And will ore-reach them in their owne deuifes, 2425 

A payre of curfed hell-hounds and their Dam. 2426 

Dem. Madam depart at pleafure, leaue vs heere. 2427 

Tam. Farewell Andronicus, reuenge now goes 2428 

To lay a complot to betray thy Foes. 2429 

Tit. I know thou doo'ft, and fweet reuenge farewell. 2430 

Chi. Tell vs old man, how fhall we be imploy'd .' 2431 
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2292 Titus. Tnt I haue worke enough for you to doe. 

2293 Publius come hether, Caius, and Valentine, 
■2.2iia, Publius. What is your will. 

2435 2295 Titus. Know you thefe two ? 

2296 Pub. The £'mpreffe fonnes I take the, Chiron, Demetrius. 

2297 Titus. Fie Publius fie, thou art too much deceaude, 

2298 The one is Murder, Rape is the others name, 

2299 ^nd therefore binde them gentle Publius, 

2300 Caius and Valentine, lay hands on them, 

2301 Oft haue you heard me wifh for fuch an houre, 

2302 And now I finde it, therefore binde them fure, 

2303 AnA flop, theyr mouthes if they begin to cry. 

2304 Chiron. Villaines forbeare, we'are the ^'mprefTe fonnes. 

2305 Publius. Ax^A therefore do we what we are commanded. 

2306 Stop clofe their mouthes, let them not fpeake a word, 
2447 2307 Is he fure bound, looke that you binde them faft. 

2308 Enter Titus Andronicus with a knife, and Lauinia 

2309 with a Bafon. 

2310 Titus. Come, come, Lauinia looke thy foes are bound, 

2311 Sirs flop theyr mouthes, let them not fpeake to me, 

2312 But let them heare what fearefull words I vtter. 

2313 Oh villaines, Chiron and Demetrius, 

2314 Here ftands the fpring whom you haue ftain'd with mud, 

2315 This goodly Sommer with your Winter mixt, 

2316 You kild her husband; and for that vild fault, 

2317 Two of her brothers were condemnd to death, 

2318 My hand cut off, and made a merry iefi:, 

2319 Both her fweet hands, her tongue, and that more deere 
2460 2320 Than hands or tongue, her fpotlelTe chaft:itie, 

2321 Inhumaine tray tors you conftraind and forft. 

2322 What would you fay if I fhould let you fpeake f 

2323 Villaines for Ihame you could not beg for grace. 

2324 Harke wretches how I meane to marter you, 

2325 This one hand yet is left to cut your throates 
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Tit. Tut, I haue worke enough for you to doe, 2432 

Publius come hither, Caius, and Valentine. 2433 

Pub. What is your will ? 2434 

Tit. Know you thefe two ? 2435 

Pub. The Empreffe Sonnes 2436 

I take them, Chiron, Demetrius. 24SJ 

Titus. Fie Publius, fie, thou art too much deceau'd, 2438 

The one is Murder, Rape is the others name, 2439 

And therefore bind them gentle Publius, 2440 

Caius, and Valentine, lay hands on them, 2441 

Oft haue you heard me wifh for fuch an houre, 2442 

And now I fi nd it, therefore binde them fure, 2443 

Chi. Villaines forbeare, we are the Empreffe Sonnes. 2444 

Pub. And therefore do we, what we are commanded. 2445 

Stop clofe their mouthes, let them not fpeake a word, 2446 

Is he fure bound, looke that you binde them faft. Exeunt. 2447 

Enter Titus Andronicus with a knife, and Lauinia 2448 

with a Bafon. 2449 

Tit. Come, come Lauinia, looke, thy Foes are bound, 2450 

Sirs flop their mouthes, let them not fpeake to me, 2451 

But let them heare what fearefull words I vtter. 2452 

Oh Villaines, Chiron, and Demetrius, 2453 

Here ftands the fpring whom you haue flain'd with mud, 2454 

This goodly Sommer with your Winter mixt, 2455 

You kil'd her husband, and for that vil'd fault, 2456 

Two of her Brothers were condemn'd to death, 2457 

My hand cut off, and made a merry ieft, 2458 

Both her fweet Hands, her Tongue, and that more deere 2459 

Then Hands or tongue, her fpotleffe Chaftity, 2460 

luhumaine Traytors, you conftrain'd and for'ft. 2461 

What would you fay, if I fhould let you fpeake ? 2462 

Villaines for fhame you could not beg for grace. 2463 

Harke Wretches, how I meane to martyr you, 2464 

This one Hand yet is left, to cut your throats, . 2465 
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2326 Whilft that Lauinia tweene her flumps doth hold, 

2327 The Bafon that receaues your guiltie blood. 

2328 You know your Mother meanes to feaft with me, 

2329 And calls herfelfe Reuenge, and thinks me mad. 

2330 Harke villaines, I will grinde your bones to duft, 
2471 2331 And with your blood and it, I'le make a pafte, 

2332 And of the pafte a coffen I will reare, 

2333 And make two paflies of your fhamefull heads, 

2334 And bid that ftrumpetyour vnhallowed Dam, 

2335 Like to the earth fwallow her owne increafe. 

2336 This is the feaft that I haue bid her too, 

2337 And this the banquet fhe Ihall furfet on, 

2338 For worfe than Philomel you vfde my daughter, 
2479 2339 And worfe than Progne I will be reueng'd. 

2340 And now prepare your throates, Lauinia come, 

2341 Receaue the blood, and when that they are dead, 

2342 Let me goe grinde theyr bones to powder fmall, 

2343 And with this hatefull liquour temper it, 

2344 And in that pafte let theyr vile heads be bakt, 

2345 Come, come, be euery one officius, 

2346 To make this banket, which I wifh may proue 

2347 More fterne and bloody than the Centaurs feaft. 

2348 He cuts their throates. 

2349 So now bring them in, for He play the Cooke, 
2490 2350 And fee them readie againft theyr Mother comes. 

2351 Exeunt. 

2352 Enter Lucius, Marcus, and the Gothes. 

2353 Lucius. Vnckle Marcus, fince tis my Fathers minde 

2354 That I repaire to Rome, I am content. 

2355 Goth. And ours with thine, befall what Fortune will. 

2356 Lucius. Good Vnckle take you in this barbarous Moore, 

2357 This rauenous Tiger, this accurfed deuill, 

2358 Let him receaue no fuftnance, fetter him, 

2359 Tell he be brought vnto the Empreffe face, 
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Whil'ft that Lauinia tweene her ftumps doth hold : 2466 

The Bafon that receiues your guilty blood. 2467 

You know your Mother meanes to feaft with me, 2468 

And calls herfelfe Reuenge, and thinkes me mad. 2469 

Harke Villaines, I will grin'd your bones to duft, 2470 

And with your blood and it, He make a Pafte, 2471 

And of the Pafte a Coffen I will reare, 2472 

And make two Parties of your IhamefuU Heads, 2473 

And bid that ftrumpet your vnhallowed Dam, 2474 

Like to the earth f wallow her increafe. 2475 

This is the Feaft, that I haue bid her to, 2476 

And this the Banquet fhe fliall furfet on, 2477 

For worfe then Philomel you vf d my Daughter, 2478 

And worfe then Prog-ne, I will be reueng'd, 2479 

And now prepare your throats : Lauinia come. 2480 

Receiue the blood, and when that they are dead, 2481 

Let me goe grin'd their Bones to powder fmall, 2482 

And with this hatefull Liquor temper it, 2483 

And in that Pafte let their vil'd Heads be bakte, 2484 

Come, come, be euery one officious, 2485 

To make this Banket, which I wifh might proue, 2486 

More fterne and bloody then the Centaures Feafl. 2487 

He cuts their throats. 2488 

So now bring ^hem in, for He play the Cooke, 2489 
And fee them ready, gainft their Mother comes. Exeunt^ 2490 



Enter Lucius, Marcus, and the Gothes. 2491 

Luc. Vnckle Marcus, fmce 'tis my Fathers minde 2492 

That I repair to Rome, I am content. 2493 

Goth. And ours with thine befall, what Fortune will. 2494 

Luc. Good Vnckle take you in this barbarous Moore, 2495 

This Rauenous Tiger, this accurfed deuill, 2496 

Let him receiue no fuftenance, fetter him, 2497 

Till he be brought vnto the Emperous face, 2498 
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2360 For teftemonie of her foule proceedings, 
2500 2361 And fee the Ambufh of our friendes be flrong, 

2362 T feare the Emperour meanes no good to vs. 

2363 Moore. Some deuill whifper curfes in mine eare, 

2364 And prompt me, that my tongue may vtter forth, 

2365 The venemous malhce of my fwelling hart. 

2366 Lucius. Away inhumane dogge, vnhallowed flaue, 

2367 Sirs, helpe our vnckle to conuay him in, 

2368 The trumpets Ihewe the Emperour is at hand. 

2369 Sound trumpets. Enter Emperour and Emprejfe, with 

2370 Tribunes and others. 

2510 2371 Y^ing. What hath the firmament moe funnes than one ? 

2372 Lucius. What bootes it thee to call thy felfe a funne ? 

2373 Marcus. Romes Emperour and Nephew break the parle, 

2374 Thefe quarrels mufl: be quietly debated, 

2375 The feaft is ready which the careful Titus, 

2376 Hath ordainde to an honourable end, 

2377 For peace, for loue, for league and good to Rome, 

2378 Pleafe you therefore draw nie and take your places. 
2518 2379 Empe. Marcus we will. 

2380 Sound trumpets, euter Titus like a Cooke, placing the meate on 

2381 the table, and Lauinia with a vaile ouer her face. 

2382 Titus. Welcom my gracious Lord, welcom dread Queene, 

2383 Welcome yee warlike Gothes, welcome Lucius, 

2384 And welcome all although the cheere bee poore, 

2385 Twill fill your ftomacks, pleafe you eate of it. 

2386 King. Why art thou thus attired Andronicus f 

2387 Titus. Becaufe I would be fure to haue all well, 

2388 To entertaine your highnes and your Empreffe, 

2389 Tam. We are beholding to you good Andronicus. 

2390 Titus. And if your highnes knew my hart you were, 
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For teftimony of her foule proceedings. 2499 

And fee the Ambufh of our Friends be ftrong, 2500 

If ere the Emperour meanes no good to vs. 2501 

Aran. Some deuill whifper curfes in my eare, 2502 

And prompt me that my tongue may vtter for th, 2503 

The Venemous Mallice of my fwelling heart. 2504 

Luc. Away Inhumaine Dogge, Vnhallowed Slaue, 2505 

Sirs, helpe our Vnckle, to conuey him in, Flourijh. 2506 

The Trumpets fhew the Emperour is at hand. 2507 

Sound Trumpets. Enter Emperour and EmpreJJe, with 2508 

Tribunes and others. 2509 

Sat. What, hath the Firemament more Suns then one .' 2510 

Luc. What bootes it thee to call thy felfe a Sunne "? 2511 

Mar. Romes Ernperour & Nephewe breake the parle 2512 

Thefe quarrels muft be quietly debated, 2513 

The Feaft is ready which the carefull Titus, 2514 

Hath ordained to an Honourable end, 2515 

For Peace, for Loue, for League, and good to Rome : 2516 

Pleafe you therfore draw nie and take your places. 2517 

Satur. Marcus we will. Hoboyes. 2518 

A Table brought in. 2519 

Enter Titus like a Cooke, placing the m.eat on 2520 

the Table, and Lauinia with a vale ouer her face. 2521 

Titus. Welcome my gracious Lord, 2522 

Welcome Dread Queene, 2523 

Welcome ye Warlike Gothes, welcome Lucius, iti'iA 

And welcome all : although the cheere be poore, 2525 

'Twill fill your ftomacks, pleafe you eat of it. 2526 

Sat. Why art thou thus attir'd Andronicus t 2527 

Tit. Becaufe I would be fure to haue all well, 2528 

To entertaine your Highneffe, and your Empreffe. 2529 

Tarn. We are beholding to you good Andronicus ? 2530 

Tit. And if your HighnelTe knew my heart, you were: 2531 
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If. 

2391 My Lord the Emperour refolue me this, 

2392 Was it well doone of rafh Virginius 

2393 To flay his daughter with his owne right hand, 
2535 2394 Becaufe fhee was enforfl:, fl:ainde, and deflowrde ? 

2395 King. It was Andronicus. 

2396 Titus. Your reafon mightie Lord. 

2397 King. Becaufe the girle fhould not furuiue her fhame, 

2398 And by her prefence ftill renue his forrowes. 

2399 Titus. A reafon mighty, ftrong, and effeftuall, 

2400 A patterne, prefident, and liuely warrant, 

2401 For the moft wretched to performe the like, 

2402 Die, die, Lauinia, and thy fhame with thee, 

2403 And with thy fhame thy Fathers forrow die. 

25462404 King. What haft thou done, vnnaturall and vnkinde, 

2405 Tit. Kild her for whom my teares haue made me blind. 

2406 I am as wofull as Virginius was, 

2407 And haue a thoufand times more caufe then he, 
■ 2408 To doe this outrage, and it now is done. 

2409 King. What was fhe rauifht, tell who did the deede. 
2551 2410 Titus. Wilt pleafe you eate, wilt pleafe your highnes feed. 

2411 Tarn. Why haft thou flaine thine onely daughter thus ? 

2412 Titus. Not I, twas Chiron and Demetrius. 

2413 They rauifht her, and cut away her tongue, 

2414 And they, twas they, that did her all this wrong. 

2415 King Goe fetch them hether to vs prefently, 

2416 Titus. Why there they are both, baked in that pie, 

2417 Whereof theyr mother daintilie hath fed 

2418 Eating the flefh that fhe herfelfe hath bred. 

2561 2419 Tis true, tis true, witnes my kniues fliarpe point. 

2420 He Jiabs the Empreffe. 

2421 Empe. Die franticke wretch for this accurfed deede. 

2422 Lucius. Can the fonnes eye behold his father bleede ? 

2423 There's meede for meede, death for a deadly deede. 
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My Lord the Emperour refolue me this, 2582 

Was it well done of rafh Virginius, 2533 

To flay his daughter with his owne right hand, 2534 

Becaufe Ihe was enfor'ft, ftain'd, and deflowr'd ? 2535 

Satur. It was Andronicus, 2536 

Tit. Your reafon, Mighty Lord ? 2587 

Sat. Becaufe the Girle, Ihould not furuine her fhame, 2588 

And by her prefence ftill renew his forrowes. 2539 

Tit. A reafon mighty, flrong, and effeftuall, 2540 

A patterne, prefident, and liuely warrant, 2541 

For me( moft wretched ) to performe the like: 2542 

Die, die, Lauinia, and thy fhame with thee, 2543 

And with thy Ihame, thy Fathers forrow die. 2544 

ffe kils her. 2545 

Sat. What haft done, vnnaturall and vnkinde ? 2546 

Tit. Kil'd her for whom my teares haue made me blind. 2547 

I am as wofull as Virginius was, 2548 

And haue a thoufand times more caufe then he. 2549 

Sat. What was fhe rauifht .■' tell who did the deed, 2550 

Tit. Wilt pleafe you eat, 2551 

Wilt pleafe your Higneffe feed f 2552 

Tarn. Why haft thou flaine thine onely Daughter .' 2553 

Titus. Not I, 'twas Chiron and Demetrius, 2554 

They rauifht her, and cut away her tongue, 2555 

And they, 'twas they, that did her all this wrong. 2556 

Satu. Go fetch them hither to vs prefently. 2557 

Tit. Why there they are both, baked in that Pie, 2558 

Whereof their Mother dantily hath fed, 2559 

Eating the flelh that fhe herfelfe hath bred. 2560 

'Tis true, 'tis true, witnefTe my kniues fharpe point. 2561 

He Jiabs the Empreffe. 2562 

Satu. Die franticke wretch, for this accurfed deed, 2563 

Luc. Can the Sonnes eye, behold his Father bleed .'' 2564 

There's meede for meede, death for a deadly deed. 2565 
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2424 Marcus. You fad facde men, people and fons of Rome, 

2425 By vprores feuerd as a flight of fowle, 

2426 Scatterd by windes and high tempeflious gufls, 

2427 Oh let me teach you how to knit againe 

2428 This fcattred corne into one mutuall fheaffe, 

2429 Thefe broken limbs againe into one body. 

2430 Roman Lord. Let Rome herfelfe be bane vnto herfelfe, 

2431 And fliee whom mightie kingdoms curfie too, 

2432 Like a forlorne and defperate caft away, 

2433 Doe fhamefull execution on herfelfe. 

2434 But if my froftie fignes and chaps of age, 

2435 Graue witnefTes of true experience, 

2436 Cannot induce you to attend my words, 

2579 2437 Speake Romes deere friend, as erfl our Anceftor, 

2438 When with his folemne tongue he did difcourfe 

2439 To loue-ficke Didoes fad attending eare, 

2440 The ftory of that balefull burning night, 

2441 When fubtile Greekes furprizd King Priams Troy. 

2442 Tell vs what Sinon hath bewitcht our eares, 

2443 Or who hath brought the fatall engine in 

2444 That giues our Troy, our Rome the ciuill wound. 

2445 My hart is not compafl of flint nor fteele, 

2446 Nor can I vtter all our bitter griefe, 

2447 But floods of teares will drowne my Oratorie, 

2448 And breake my vttrance euen in the time, 

2449 When it Ihould moue you to attend me mofl, 
2592 2450 Lending your kind commiferation, 

2451 Heere is a Captaine, let him tell the tale, 

2452 Your harts will throb and weepe to heare him fpeake. 

2453 Lucius. Then noble auditory be it knowne to you, 

2454 That curfed Chiron and Demetrius 

2455 Were they that murdred our Emperours brother, 

2456 And they it were that rauifhed our fifler, 

2457 For their fell faults our brothers were beheaded, 

2458 Our Fathers teares defpifd, and bafely coufend, 

2459 Of that true hand that fought Romes quarrell out, 
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I Mar. You fad fac'd men, people and Sonnes of Rome, 2566 

By vprores feuer'd like a flight of Fowle, 2567 

Scattred by windes and high tempeftuous gufts : 2568 

Oh let me teach you how, to knit againe 2569 

This fcattred Corne, into one mutuall fheafe, 2570 

Thefe broken limbs againe into one body. 2571 

Goth. Let Rome herfelfe be bane vnto herfelfe, 2572 

And fhee whom mightie kingdomes curfie too, 2573 

Like a f orlo rne and def perate caftaway, 2574 

Doe fhamefull execution on her felfe. 2575 

But if my froftie fignes and chaps of age, 2576 

Graue witneffes of true experience, 2577 

Cannot induce you to attend my words, 2578 

Speake Romes deere friend, as'erft our Aunceftor, 2579 

When with his folemne tongue he did difcourfe 2580 

To loue-ficke Didoes fad attending eare, 2581 

The ftory of that balefull burning night, 2582 

When fubtilGreekes furpriz'd King Priams Troy: 2583 

Tell vs what Sinon hath bewicht our eares, 2584 

Or who hath brought the fatall engine, in, 2585 

That giues our Troy, our Rome the ciuill wound. 2586 

My heart is not compa£t of flint nor fteele, 2587 

Nor can I vtter all our bitter griefe, 2588 

But floods of teares will drowne my Oratorie, 2589 

And breake my very vttrance, euen in the time 2590 

When it fliould moue you to attend me moft, 2591 

Lending your kind hand Commiferation. 2592 

Heere is a Captaine, let him tell the tale, 2593 
Your hearts will throb and weepe to heare him fpeake, 2594 

Luc, This Noble Auditory, be it knowne to you, 2595 

That curfed Chiron and Demetrius 2596 

Were they that murdred our Emperours Brother, 2597 

And they it wen- that rauifhed our Sifter, 2598 

For their fell faults our Brothers were beheaded, 2599 

Our Fathers teares defpif'd, and bafely coufen'd, 2600 

Of that true hand that fought Romes quarrell out, 2601 
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2602 2460 And fent her enemies vnto the graue. 

2461 Laftly my felfe vnkindly banifhed, 

2462 The gates fhut on me and turnd weeping out, 

2463 To beg reliefe among i?omes enemies, 

2464 Who drownd their enmity in my true teares, 

2465 And opt their armes to imbrace me as a friend, 

2466 I am the turned forth be it knowne to you, 

2467 That haue preferud her welfare in my blood, 

2468 And from her bofome tooke the enemies point, 

2469 Sheathing the fteele in my aduentrous body. 

2470 Alas you know I am no vaunter I, 

2613 2471 My fears can witnes dumb although they are, 

2472 That my report is iuft and full of truth, 

2473 But foft, me thinks I doe digreffe too much, 

2474 Cyting my worthleffe praiie. Oh pardon me, 

2475 For when no friends are by, men praife themfelues. 

2476 Marcus. Now is my turne to fpeake, behold the child, 

2477 Of this was Taniora deliuered, 

2478 The iffue of an irreligious Moore, 

2621 2479 Chiefe architeft and plotter of thefe woes, 

2480 The villaine is aliue in Titus houfe, 

2481 And as he is to witnes this is true, 

2482 Now iudge what courfe had Titus to reueuge. 

2483 Thefe wrongs vnfpeakeable paft patience, 

2484 Or more than any liuing man could beare. 

2485 Now you haue heard the truth, what fay you i?omaines ? 

2486 Haue we done ought amiffe, Ihew vs wherein, 

2487 And from the place where you behold vs now, 

2488 The poore remainder of Atidronicie 

2489 Will hand in hand all headlong caft vs downe, 

2490 And on the ragged ftones beate forth our braines, 

2491 And make a mutuall clofure of our houfe : 

2634 2492 Speake Romaines fpeake, and if you fay we fhall, 

2493 Loe hand in hand Lucius and I will fall. 

2494 Emillius. Come come thou reuerent man of Rome, 

2495 And bring our Emperour gently in thy hand. 
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And fent her enemies vnto the graue. 2602 

Laftly, my felfe vnkindly banilhed, 2603 

The gates fhut on me, and turn'd weeping out, 2604 

To beg reliefe among Romes Enemies, 2605 

Who drown'd their enmity in my true teares, 2606 

And op'd their armes to imbrace me as a Friend : 2607 

And I am turned forth, be it knowne to you, 2608 

That haue preferu'd her welfare in my blood, 2609 

And from her bofome tooke the Enemies point, 2610 

Sheathing the fteele in my aduentrous body. 2611 

Alas you know, I am no Vaunter I, 2612 

My fears can witneffe, dumbe although they are, 2613 

That my report is iuft and full of truth: 2614 

But foft, me thinkes I do digreffe too much, 2615 

Cyting my worthlelTe praife:Oh pardon me, 2616 

For when no Friends are by, men praife themfelues, 2617 

Marc. Now is my turne to fpeake: Behold this Child, 2618 

Of this was Tamora deliuered, 2619 

The ifTue of an Irreligious Moore, 2620 

Chiefe Architedl and plotter of thefe woes, 2621 

The Villaine is aliue in Titus houfe, 2622 

And as he is, to witnelTe this is true. 2623 

Now iudge what courfe had Titus to reuenge 2624 

Thefe wrongs, vnfpeakeable paft patience, 2625 

Or more then any liuing man could beare. 2626 
Now you haue heard the truth, what fay you Romaines .■' 2627 

Haue we done ought amiffe } fhew vs wherein, 2628 

And from the place where you behold vs now, 2629 

The poore remainder of Andronici, 2630 

Will hand in hand all headlong caft vs downe, 2631 

And on the ragged ftones beat forth our braines, 2632 

And make a mutuall clofure of our houfe : 2633 

Speake Romaines fpeake, and if you fay we fhall, 2634 

Loe hand in hand, Lucius and I will fall. 2635 

Emilli. Come come, thou reuerent man of Rome, 2636 

And bring our Emperour gently in thy hand, 2637 
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2496 Lucius our Emperour for well I know, 

2497 The common voyce doe cry it Ihall be fo. 

2498 Marcus. Lucius, all haile Romas royall Emperour, 

2499 Goe goe into old Titus forrowfull houfe, 

2500 And hither hale that misbeleeuing Moore, 

2501 To be adiudge fome direfull flaughtring death, 

2502 As punilhment for his moft wicked life. 

2503 Lucius all haile to Romes gracious Gouernour. 

2504 Lucius. Thanks gentle Romaines may I gouerne fo, 
2647 2505 To heale Romes harmes, and wipe away her woe, 

2506 But gentle people giue me ayme a while, 

2507 For nature puts me to a heauie taske, 

2508 Stand all a loofe, but Vnkle draw you neere, 

2509 To fhed obfequious teares vpon this trunke, 

2510 Oh take this warme kilTe on thy pale cold lips, 

2511 Thefe forrowfull drops vpon thy blood flaine face, 
2654 2512 The laft true duties of thy noble fonne. 

2513 Marcus. Teare for teare, and louing kilTe for kifTe, . 

2514 Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips, 

2515 Oh were the fumme of thefe that I fhould pay, 

2516 CountlelTe and infinite, yet would I pay them. 

2517 Lucius. Come hither boy come, come and learne of vs 

2518 To melt in fhowers, thy Grandfire lou'd thee well, 

2519 Many a time he daunft thee on his knee, 

2520 Sung thee a fleepe, his louing breaft thy pillow, 

2521 Many a matter hath he told to thee, 

2522 Meete and agreeing with thine infancie, 

2523 In that refpeft then, like a louing child. 

2524 Shed yet fome fmall drops from thy tender fpring, 

2525 Becaufe kind nature doth require it fo, 

2526 Friends fhould affociate friends in griefe and woe. 
2669 2527 Bid him farewell, commit him to the graue, 

2528 Doe them that kindnes, and take leaue of them. 

2529 Puer. Oh Grandfire, Grandfire, eu'n with all my hart. 

2530 Would I were dead fo you did Hue againe, 

2531 O Lord I cannot fpeake to him for weeping, 

2532 My teares will choake me if I ope my mouth. 
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Lucius our Emperour:for well I know, 2638 

The common voyce do cry it Ihall be fo. 2639 

Mar. Lucius, all haile Romes Royall Emperour, 2640 

Goe, goe into old Titus forrowfull houfe, 2641 

And hither hale that misbelieuing Moore, 'iXA'i. 

To be adiudg'd fome direfull flaughtering death, 2643 

As punifliment for his moft wicked life. 2644 

Lucius all haile to Romes gracious Gouernour. 2645 

Luc. Thankes gentle Romanes, may I gouerne fo, 2646 

To heale Romes harmes, and wipe away her woe. 2647 

But gentle people, giue me ayme a-while, 2648 

For Nature puts me to a heauy taske : 2649 

Stand all aloofe, but Vnckle draw you neere, 2650 

To fhed obfequious teares vpon this Trunke : 2651 

Oh take this warme kiffe on thy pale cold lips, 2652 

Thefe forrowfull drops vpon thy bloud-flaine face, 2653 

The laft true Duties of thy Noble Sonne. 2654 

Mar. Teare for teare, and louing kiffe for kiffe, 2655 

Thy Brother Marcus tenders on thy Lips : 2656 

were the fumme of thefe that I fhould pay 2657 

CountlelTe, and infinit, yet would I pay them. 2658 

Luc. Come hither Boy, come, come, and learne of vs 2659 

To melt in fhowres : thy Grandfire lou'd thee well : 2660 

Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee : 2661 

Sung thee afleepe, his Louing Breft, thy Pillow : 2662 

Many a matter hath he told to thee, 2663 

jMeete, and agreeing with thine Infancie : 2664 
,n that refpedl then, like a louing Childe, 
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hed yet fome fmall drops from thy tender Spring, 2666 

Becaufe kinde Nature doth require it fo: 2667 

Friends, fhould affociate Friends, in Greefe and Wo. 2668 

Bid him farwell, commit him to the Graue, 2669 

Do him that kindnefTe, and take leaue of him. 2670 

Boy. O Grandfire, Grandfire : euen with all my heart 2671 

Would I were Dead, fo you did Line againe. 2672 

Lord, I cannot fpeake to him for weeping, 2673 

My teares will choake me, if I ope my mouth. 2674 
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2533 Romaine. You fad Andronicie haue done with woes, 

2534 Giue fcntence on this execrable wretch, 

2535 That hath beene breeder of thefe dire euents. 

2536 Lucius. Set him breafl deepe in earth and famifli him, 

2537 There let him ftand and raue and cry for foode, 

2538 If any one releeues or pitties him, 

2681 2539 For the offence he dies, this is our doome. 

2540 Some ftay to fee him faftned in the earth. 

2541 Avon. Ah why fhould wrath be mute and fury dumb, 

2542 I am no baby I, that with bafe prayers 

2543 I fhould repent the euils I haue done, 

2544 Ten thoufand worfe than euer yet I did, 

2545 Would I performe if I might haue my will, 

2546 If one good deede in all my life I did 

2547 I doe repent it from my very foule. 

2548 Lucius. Some louing friends conuay the Emperour hence, 

2549 And giue him buriall in his Fathers graue, 

2550 My Father and Lauinia fhall forthwith 

2551 Be clofed in our houfholds monument : 

2552 As for that hainous Tiger Tamora, 

2695 2553 No funerall right, nor man in mourning weeds, 
2554 No mournfull bell Ihall ring her buriall. 
255s But throw her forth to beafts and birds to pray, 

2556 Her life was beaftly and deuoide of pitty, 

2557 And being fo, fhall haue like want of pitty. 

2558 See iuftice done on Aran that damn'd Moore, 

2559 By whom our heauie haps had their beginning .• 

2560 Than afterwards to order well the ftate, 
2703 2561 That like euents may nere it ruinate. 

FINIS. 
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Romans. You fad Andronici, haue done with woes, 2675 

Giue fentence on this execrable Wretch, 2676 

That hath beene breeder of thefe dire euents. 2677 

Luc. Set him brefl deepe in earth, and famifh him : 2678 

There let him ftand, and raue, and cry for foode : 2679 

If any one releeues, or pitties him, 2680 

For the offence, he dyes. This is our doome : 2681 

Some ftay, to fee him faft'ned in the earth. 2682 

Aron. O why fhould wrath be mute, & Fury dumbe.' 2683 

I am no Baby I, that with bafe Prayers 2684 

I fhould repent the Euils I haue done. 2685 

Ten thoufand worfe, then euer yet I did, 2686 

Would I performe if I might haue my will : 2687 

If one good Deed in all my life I did, 2688 

I do repent it from my very Soule. 2689 

Lucius. Some louing Friends conuey the Emp. hence, 2690 

And giue him buriall in his Fathers graue, 2691 

My Father, and Lauinia, fhall forthwith 2692 

Be clofed in our Houfholds Monument : 2693 

As for that heynous Tyger Tamora, 2694 

No Funerall Rite, nor man in mournfull Weeds :] 2695 

No mournfull Bell fhall ring her Buriall : 2696 

But throw her foorth to Beafts and Birds of prey : 2697 

Her life was Beaft-like, and deuoid of pitty, 2698 

And being fo, fhall haue like want of pitty. 2699 

See luftice done on Aaron that damn'd Moore, 2700 

From whom, our heauy happes had their beginning : 2701 

Then afterwards, to Order well the State, 2702 

That like Euents, may ne're it Ruinate. Exeunt omnes. 2703 

FINIS. 
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